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E talked as the Pullman 
“| whistled across the dunes, 
along the glossy lagoon 
called Indian River. The 
afternoon sun ripped 
through the palm tops 
like a hot cymbal, and 
ond ponerse ‘nd slapped the windows as 
if a desert storm raged outside. Scattered 
pines gashed by turp sappers had given 
way to twisted live-oaks dangling whis- 
kery moss in the hot wind; then to the 
stocky palms browned by frost—and at 
each change this east coast of Florida 
grew uglier. 

“Beats Arizona sandstorms. Not an- 
other ride for me like this, for a dozen 
Floridas,”’ coughed the broker from Chi- 
cago on his first trip South. 

Our thin, bronzed friend, who had spent 
many winters in his lone houseboat on 
Ocklawaha River, observed that we should 
have taken the night train from Jackson- 
ville, and avoided, by breathing it in our 
sleep, the sand of such a twelve-hour run. 
“Ts bad,” said he, stifling a choke. Last, 
the dust was stirred by the voice of the 





bearded geologist on a vacation from the 
Smithsonian; who thus. 

“This sandy, coastal plain, comprising 
the eastern Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, 
and elevated in the Later Miocene, never 
should have been lifted from the sea, any- 
way. But since it’s here, and we're here, 
let’s make the best of it. Ha! Ha!” 

(Why are geologists incessantly on va- 
cations?) 

The broker gasped, “These oil kings done 
that, when they built all these hotels. 
They advertised and made railroad folders, 
and told all the bald-heads, and gilt youth, 
and divor-says of Saint Loois and Cincin- 
natter, they have guitar, and it’s eighty in 
the shade down here, though like as not to- 
morrow the orange groves are freezing and 
the sand flies on the jump North for 
warmth, They’ve made an American 
Rev-era. | approve. I believe in en- 
couraging home industries like the Amer- 
ican hotel business as against the European 
article. We might as well tie our tongues 
with dust as Dago. Just like up around 
Aiken—steer clear of Aiken, young man, 
it’s a snob’s club-—they encourage the 
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The American Riviera 





higher education by giving college girls 
jobs as waitresses, so these east coast 
hotels, putting niggers in contact with 
white folks as waiters, do more good than 
Booker Washington.” 

Presto change! The broker was most 
unfair. He had seen things distortedly. 
We rumbled across the Lake Worth bridge, 
and stopped. We stepped from the station 
into a mile-long hotel corridor of white 
paint and pale green carpets, blazing with 
electricity. Here was the desert oasis— 
Palm Beach. Soft winds fed only coolness 
and thé crackle of frost-bit palms down 
the bays and alcoves of that corridor, to a 
thousand glittering, dustless persons. They 
rocked in wicker chairs to daze you; played 
bridge madly (mostly women); dragged 
heavy skirts about the glassed bazaars, 
handling damascene and Persian things 
made up York State and elsewhere; they 
chatted under palm pots filled with rain- 
bow lights in a café open to the sky. It 
was very pleasant. They dictated letters 
to their brokers (mostly men did); sent tel- 
egrams never counting the words; rushed 
to buy two-day-stale city newspapers; 
sneaked off, from wives, daughters and 
experiments, along that hypocrite’s alley to 
the bar. Far away a band played waltzes. 
Down a wide stair from the pavilion, 
a gauzy miss rolled Nebraska “‘r-s” to the 
youth that tagged behind: “Say, George, 
I’m out to some other party for this dance.” 

Perhaps | distort. But persons who 
fill well enough the sphere of their social 
pretense do not hold the eye, and in public 
places are least human and amusing. Such 
inhabit Palm Beach as well, and though 
they do not dwell apart, are powerless to 
modify its unique air. Here too were the 
broker’s  types—the richest, healthiest, 
most irresponsible from every village of 
more than two hundred thousand souls in 
our broad-and-brand-new land—vying 
with one another as only.can Dodge City 
challenge Sioux. Nor do they typify. You 
could not have believed a place existed so 
cosmopolitan, and American—in a sense; 
in whatever sense excessive wealth can be 
cosmopolitan, or mid-winter leisure can be 
American, when grasped by those whose 
capacity for pleasure is less than their de- 
sire, in a work-a-day land at its work-a-day 
season. 

At Palm Beach you see eating at adjoin- 





_in the “club” at least once before. 
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ing tables a patent medicine Napoleon— 
his forefinger eagerly elevated to his fore- 
head, if you raise yours in greeting—and 
the glittering New York hostess, who ac- 
cepts as her due, but with annoyance, the 
time-table of her daily life in the Sunday 
supplement. You see in that dining- 
room, so immense food is chilled in transit 
from the pantry, the comfortable, elderly 
sister-in-law of a new-crowned Kansas 
cattle-king. She has made one leap from 
the wash-tub into diamonds and Palm 
Beach. You try to reckon her emotion as 
the brother handed her her ticket South, 
and credit to buy in the hotel booths her 
white silk gown and the brilliants that 
adorn it. You note the likeness of all such 
elderly Cinderellas, and imagine the joyous 
twinge of an innocent prisoner released 
after twenty years. We are an adaptable 
people, and she is thoroughly acclimated— 
to Palm Beach. Only a queer setness to 
her jaw, and a complexion suggesting 
steam, reveal that she has fulfilled a na- 
tional ideal. She speaks softly, orders 
viands with great indecision, and the utter 
polish of her manner hides her good and 
untamed heart. 

Here alone in all America can she gamble 
“decently”; that is, not simply play 
bridge, but roulette and such, in temples 
dedicated particularly to chance. One 
must dwell on such dreadful sin hereabout, 
since how can we claim a Riviera without 
a Monte Carlo? The Florida legislature 
allows it, for a proper price, and in proper 
hypocritical fashion. The place is called 
the “Beach Club,” run by two brothers 
well-known to the New York tenderloin 
and several district attorneys. Election 
to membership is extremely difficult. The 
qualifications are a dinner coat, and an 
acquaintance who has bucked the wheel 
You 
enter with him, sign your name and his to 
a slip of paper, and receive a yellow ‘‘mem- 
bership” ticket, “not transferable,” “to be 
shown when requested,” bearing the auto- 
graph of the clerk at the desk. A book 
of by-laws tossed at you, provides, among 
much Hoyle, ‘‘ No gentleman under twenty- 
five years will be admitted to this club.” 
“Article III, Section 3, regarding even- 
ing dress, will be waived in the case of 
members taking their departure on evening 
trains.” 
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My ticket is numbered 2,167. The two 
Standard Oil hotels—the larger with twelve 
hundred rooms, two hundred on each floor, 
and a length of seven city blocks—hold 
when full about two thousand five hundred 
persons. A complete change of order 
probably comes every two weeks. Thus, 
during the winter season of three months, 
about thirty per cent. of their guests, men, 
women and infants, “belong” to this 
gambling house. The good- oil magnate 
who owns a Parthenon-like palace and 
rides Palm Beach for his hobby, has tried 
to suppress the joint, it’s said, by offering 
the brothers $350,000 a season to stay 
away. They replied that if molested again, 
they’d ruin Palm Beach. The good mag- 
nate blinked silently. He knew. Dou- 
ceurs to the legislature being paid, the 
brothers are about $400,000 richer for ten 
weeks’ loitering behind the lonic pillars of 
their white pavilion. The younger brother 
is known in Alaska and Africa in the 
incognito of a big-game hunter. 

Little play goes on in the morning after 
four o’clock, or before it in the afternoon, 
when tea tables are crowded on the veran- 
da and in the café. Against tenderloin 
ethics, you must pay for food and drink, 
and a price for quality which by contrast 
attests the hotel fare Lucullian, and a free 
lunch. Toward nine, the gilt youth and 
the rest trip off the hotel verandas, dash 
noiselessly through hibiscus gardens in 
basket hansoms pedaled by negroes at one 
dollar the hour—and a half more for tip if 
you would not be insulted—along the white 
shell road, and across the railway track, 
which is the Palm Beach deadline; all re- 
gardless of the sweet moonlight on Lake 
Worth. Beyond the track, beside rou- 
lette is the pigeon club, a store where some- 
times negro prize-fights are pulled off, the 
medicine Napoleon’s cottage, and his 
island dispensary for paw-paw cocktails. 
Sitting in a truck on the rails, and chatting 
with our only policeman, is such a fellow— 
unmistakable are the fat, furtive, unshaven 
features—as you may have seen cold 
nights, before the Dowling Law was passed, 
chatting with a cop before the wadded 
windows of houses in the New York “pie 
belt.” His brother is look-out on the 
pavilion steps, which adjoin the rails. 

Within, no pale croupier with waxen, 
spidery fingers rakes in the last louis of a 


Bourbon princess, or scudi of a ragged duke; 
no corridors of serpentine and marble glit- 
ter upon pale, youthful earls of Albion, 
fondling a pistol in their shadows to the 
strains of Verdi and the breathless buzz of 
ivories. No! The red coats cf Neapolitan 
guitar artists from Sixth Avenue lilt 
“Experience” to a small circular chamber 
—the “ball-room” of the by-laws—and 
the lincrusta frescoes of Ben Hur on its 
Greek architrave; to care-free youths from 
Pittsburg, self-possessed bridal couples 
escaped from Buffalo, grass-widows from 
Chicago, débutantes from New York who 
really should not so expose themselves, 
and brokers out of everywhere. 

The womankind in the high chairs, el- 
bows on the green baize, crush violets on 
red and black, fumbling yellow certificates 
in gold chain reticules with the same in- 
genuous suspicion you see when they pay 
nickels on a street car. With feminine 
instinct to forestall a secret, they often 
bet too late, but are allowed with friendly 
condescensien from their bored adversary 
in a black mercerized coat buttoned high, 
to regain the chips. Earth knows no vis- 
ion more human than a woman playing. 
A large manly one, with a red nose, wins; 
but no eye glitters, least of all hers—save 
possibly the eye of a Boston bride luxuriat- 
ing in her first crime, or of her groom, safe 
at last among barbarians, where he need 
not lead his double life. A creature once 
youthful, in vivid baby-blue satin, loses 
under the approving eye of a well-fed hus- 
band from Chicago, leaning upon her 
shoulder. A steel-king, with retinue, rolls 
from table to table, tossing handfuls of 
chips anywhere, breaking the $20 limit for 
number plays, as you hear an awed whisper 
that for So-and-so the house always sus- 
pends its limit. 

If any one is risking his last copper 
scudi, he never could betray it; and it’s 
cocoanuts to pecans there’s not a pistol in 
the house. Whoever holds enough chips 
to pay his hotel bill, has a stake to break 
the bank; and who has not, has taken the 
last train North. Gambling in our Monte 
Carlo, please you, is only a diversion; we 
golden Americans do not need to take it 
seriously; just for fun, we do it, as we golf 
and swim. We'll show the world, if noth- 
ing else, how to win and lose our steely 
thousands in an easy, well-bred way. 





— 








Idling in the sun and the sand on the beach. 


Watch us gamble with the same simple 
restraint our Puritan and Presbyterian 
forbears showed all vice; now, how can it 
be wrong? 

Of course, Pittsburg ruled the roost. 


Academic meddlers, interested in our na- 
tional destiny, should go to that town with 
Bertillon tapes, if it is true we are resem- 
bling the more mellow Rome; of course, not 
to measure the smoke—who could?—but 





Watching a baseball game between the hotel guest nines. 
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Golf is always popular, 
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its rising generation, if ever it can be found 
at home. Rome, be it wagered, never fos- 
tered youths fulfilling so engagingly the 
standards of a ripe and cosmopolitan world, 
as these hatched according to our most 
American ideals—suddenly, by a tariff and 
amalgamation. 

They are out roasting and mashing their 
feet on the asphalt tennis courts by the 
north veranda at nine next morning. 
Elderly gentlemen in scarlet are putting 
Scotch liver-pills all over the lawns. But 
life here centers nowhere in the great out- 
doors, as in golf at Pinehurst, auto racing 
at Ormond, king-fishing at Miami. Na- 
ture has given Palm Beach no opportuni- 
ties for sport not lavished elsewhere. Its 
charm is that no recreation is half-com- 
pulsory; so, like idleness itself, it is very 
human. Pigeon-shooting, least virile of 
all games, gauges its athletic dejection. 
The shooting ground is modeled exactly 
on Monte Carlo’s—of course—you are told 
with unction; and as the green trap is 
drawn, and those guileless birds imported 
especially from the far West, strut out, a 
negro hurls a cocoanut, and mister pigeon 
sails up to a live oak with a ‘Ha! Ha!” for 
the gunner. 

The hotels’ ingenuity in amusements is 
taxed and strained. Now your landlord 
devises a ball with splendiferous title, a 
cake walk, a fancy swimming contest; then 
a baseball game between waiters, at which 
you sit like a Roman watching the Ethio- 
pian struggle in the arena. Which is ath- 
letics, not life, and better appreciated 
from the railway folders, where you read 
of the fat “cracker” who out in the “ jun- 
gle” wallows about in four feet of muddy 
water, holding to the back of a docile big 
lizard that crawls along bottom flipping 
his drugged tail; as the “cracker” shouts: 
“Keep away f’m hyar, ladies, an’ gents. 
This feller’s like nervous. Some boys 
come around las’ week an’ knocked aout 
some 0’ his teeth.” 

Toward eleven, a single row of canopied 
chairs on the steep beach watches loitering 
bronzed life-savers who do duty on the 
Jersey coast in summer, gamblers, golfers 
and all, transformed into sleeveless stripes 
or hired blue, getting the right side of their 
faces and their right shoulders burned by 
the southering sun. At noon the band 
plays on the veranda of the nearer hotel. 
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It’s the crowded time for the pre-prandial 
Martini and is very exciting. 

This caravansary reproves the abandon 
of its neighbor, being typical of the many 
quieter resorts along the coast. It’s almost 
what the summer slang of the Maine coast 
calls an “old maid’s paradise.” | sat on 
its blank verandas one afternoon. Along 
trips a little bird-like woman in black, 
with spectacles, a book in her hand. She 
tackles a group of black-silk old maids. 
She intimates that she is a revivalist, the 
widow of a celebrated parson, and won’t 
you please buy her adventures in all our 
American Gomorrahs, at $2? “It’s dedi- 
cated to the souls saved at our meetings,” 
she peeps. “Are you here for the entire 
season? Have you a home in New York 
City? I lived in New England four years, 
but my home is in western Pennsylvania, 
though I was born in Virginia. . . . 
Yes, $2, sister. I’m so surprised 
to see the Atlantic, my dear Pacific’s so 
much bluer. Thank you. Your 
name, please? You'll see, | wrote the 
preface myself.” 


Old Maid—Mary P. Jenkins. 

Soul-Saver— And how do you spell it? 

te 

S. S.—The Jenkinses we knew came originally 
from Massachusetts. 

O. M.—Ours are from Ohio. 

S. S.—1| know a great many Ohio people. 

O. M.—Our Jenkinses are all settled in Balti- 
more. 

S.S.—I’ve spoken in a great many churches 
there. I was General Dixie’s guest just after 
the war. It was very pathetic. Good-by; and 
if we never meet here again, we shall on the 
other side. 


Maybe our Riviera is only papier maché, 
but could you hear that at Monte Carlo? 
We are an imitative people, and Florida 
for the northerner is still half-baked and 
transitory. Doesn’t that old lady attest 


“the germ of a real American playground 


down there? Let Europe sit up and stare 
when Chautauqua opens a winter school on 
Lake Worth, opposite the “club.” 

St. Augustine is more mellow. The 
railway folders have not boomed it lately. 
Palm Beachers pass it swiftly, complain- 
ing it is too slow, though nice for invalids 
and children, whom you see sitting in the 
sunny Spanish courtyard of the big hotel, 
avoiding the prickers on the century plants. 
Sailing is good, and a yacht club scatters 
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white canvas about the lighthouse that 
stands up like a stick of twisted black and 
white candy across the quiet water. 
“Palm Beach is very swift,” say the flan- 
neled salts, ‘“‘you’ve got to have lots of 
money to run with the swells down there.” 
Oh, | don’t know. The noiseless wheel 
has been known to turn in the Zoroyada 
Club, there in the oldest city of America. 

When we were less frivolous and de- 
lighted in scenery and historical associa- 
tion more than in sport and play, the old 
fort and the mossy statues on the Plaza de 
la Constitucion were something of a draw- 
ing card. Nowadays, every child has seen 
quite enough of those old stone gates at 
St. Augustine pictured in every geography, 
and grows to class them with his struggles 
in the rule of three. And you can’t feel 
oriented from the big city, when you see, 
as you do, a tiny red auto-car on the side- 
walk, labeled, “Seeing St. Augustine, $1.” 
This you can do from the postoffice steps. 
The town has the tiny, toy-like, severe- 
white stucco of small West Indian towns, 
but enlivened by Persian bazaars, “‘Cor- 
dova” hat stores, and “Ask Mr. Foster.” 

Yet | share hopes of its regeneration. 
Sitting one day in the Alcazar café, I saw 
the town marshal (so said the blue cap of 
his uniform) conferring with a comfortable- 
looking blonde as to some side business 
venture—real estate, most likely. At the 
next table, twelve elderly women in 
wristers and black alpaca were discussing 
how bread should be baked, and the cold- 
water cure for dyspepsia, with the elderly 
deacon of their Indiana home. They sat 
over tea and eggs, but the deacon—he 
looked like a deacon, anyway—was drink- 
ing beer. And it was breakfast time. And 
it was Sunday! Verily, a prosperous fu- 
fure for St. Augustine is assured, spite of 
the mud-flats along the golf course. 

It were pleasant, but impossible, to stop 
off at every omelet soufflé station of the 
East Coast Railway, take every steamer up 
the jungle creeks and search for moccasins 
dangling on the live-oaks; penetrate the 
soggy Everglade, where the noble Seminole 
in perfect communism and loathful of negro 
miscegenation, visits secret justice on the 
_unsocial of his tribe, or ties to a tree the 
hairy panther for the gun of the young 
man in puttees; to hear the negro of 
Bellair cry “Day dey blow” at the mighty 
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tarpon rising in the waters of the Gulf, 
or view the historic rocking-chairs of the 
big old hotel at Tampa where the history 
of our last and greatest war was writ. But 
much of our Riviera is unique in being 
miles away from any water whatever. 
From Florida to South Carolina is like 
leaping from Narragansett to Bellows 
Falls, Vt. At Camden, for instance, dis- 
creetly gather they who would bore our 
old friend the broker, and find place on the 
index expurgatorius of Palm Beach, as 
would the Pittsburgers and lowans find 
themselves on Camden’s. You may buy 
your limited ticket in New York and travel 
the length and breadth of the South with- 
out hearing one “‘hyar,” unless you go to 
Camden. The tourist has not effaced the 
befo’ de wo’ spirit, and the self-conscious- 
ness which in summer-time New England 
bars mingling of rich visitor and poor 
native, does not exist. East from the big 
hotel wanders a line of cottages along the 
ridge where Greene and Cornwallis fought, 
and the association finds place in the hearts 
of the stranger within them. In one, with 
high, white-washed basement and _ ill- 
painted veranda, dwells a _whiskered 
southern colonel, and in the next a poet 
and family from Staten Island, recovering 
their health. And they chat on one 
another’s lawn, as the tree-toads gossip 
in February and the mocking-birds and 
thrushes sing. At dances, appear the Sal- 
mon boys of Salmon Bros., grocers, but 
sprung from rebel and_ revolutionary 
warriors, till the war brought ruin and no 
reparation for the slaves the North stole. 
This morning in linen dusters they have 
handed eggs across the counter; to-night 
they dance gracefully in plain sack suits, 
and you feel ashamed of conventions de- 
creeing that you dress. It is very pleasant 
and homely. Somewhere in our land some 


‘persons do live up to our old traditions 


of democracy. Next day mother and 
father Salmon, in the clothes of many 
winters past, jog by in their buggy all out 
of plumb. 

Mist confuses the ragged tops of the 
pines growing bluer and denser in the dis- 
tance, welding into the horizon. A mile 
from the historic ridge sleeps the town 
among magnolias fragrant in March. 
White-pillared porticoes and box walks 
stare with the pathetic look of a dead age, 
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but very modernly say, “All this novel 
stuff you read, of the noble Northerner and 
fair Southerner tcrn apart by the passion 
of secession is no dream. I am the very 
porch they joved upon, when mammy 
made hoe-cakes keeping watch for spies, 
and comrade, whom papa would have shot 
at sight, was hid in the pone barrel in the 
cellar.” And Saturday afternoon into the 
quaint village square and its two emporia, 
tumble all the country folk—three blacks 
to one white in this county—in ox-cart and 
buggy; a mule hitched up with a cow, a 
goat with a horse; the blacks for purple 
calico, the whites for flour and candles. 
Camden plays polo; not Newport or 
Lakewood polo, but on the large loose- 
jointed southern pony, which does well 
enough even in contest with Aiken. They 
are ridden by young men who have dropped 
out of the stressful life up North without 
your missing them; come to think of it, 
they’re the sort that inevitably must have 
done so, just fitted to live on fair means in 
their lodges here among the pines. You 
meet one or two of the other sex who have 
been “out” some years, and you should 
expect to be at least in Aiken; but they 
tell you they are traveling for their health, 
and carefully have avoided the Newport 
of the South. You see a college athlete 
who has come to a wholesome place, to 
begin training under few temptations. 
The further North you go, the more the 
hygienic excuse is urged for loafing in mid- 
winter. You meet a stray “‘lunger’’ or 
two, deceiving a hotel with a “dry” case. 
Or, traveling a little south from Richmond, 
the busy man in the smoking compart- 
ment will ask what you’re getting over 
He has a bunch of golf-sticks, and is out 
only for the week-end. Of course, he is 
bound for Pinehurst, which likes to con- 
sider itself the St. Andrews of America. 
It is. A Boston man, neither a Lawson 
nor a copper aristocrat, has pitched four 
hotels, countless cottages and a big electric 
power plant on the sandy summit of a pine 
upland, in the center of a king’s labyrinth 
of putting greens. He makes soda-water 
fountains, and very good ones; yet you 
can’t help thinking that had public taste 
never swung to vanilla and strawberry, we 
might never have had a St. Andrews; and 
if it should swing away, coons might soon 
be frisking about its broad verandas and 
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rabbits be burrowing in the oak scrub sand 
by electric light. So here’s to his never 
failing, if only he'll furbish up that trolley 
line you have to take to the junction, so 
you don’t miss your train every time you 
break away to something more thrilling 
than golf. 

In each hotel before luncheon the golf 
herd assembles outside the dining room 
door, and presses through for its fricandeau 
de veau aux petits pots, like an excursion 
crowd at the gates in a railway station. 
Golf gives such an appetite! At table your 
friend of the smoking car, observing the 
hall-mark on his fork, exclaims, ‘Makes 
his own table silver | see in the same fac- 
tory as the fittings for his swell fountains. 
That’s a good idea!” And you wonder 
whether the Greek by his little sales-table 
before the fireplace in the lobby gets his 
gun-metal match boxes and sleeve links 
from the fountain factory, and if the Syrian 
in Parlor A buys his table covers and 
kimonos from the same house in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., as does the magnate of 
Palm Beach. You see no such grand dis- 
plays at Camden. 

Luncheon over, in the corridor wags a 
wilderness of wicker rockers, containing 
the elderly relatives of the elderly golfers, 
holding tightly to embroidery frames. 
Young persons of both sexes are lacking, 
though a corner of the hall is a veritable ga- 
rage of baby carriages—now you never saw 
a baby carriage at Palm Beach. Four 
mesdames in black alpaca pass; one sits 
down and unfolds the pamphlet in her 
hand, “The Bee-Sting Cure for Rheuma- 
tism.” Opposite, rocks a thin, clean- 
shaven young man in a collar buttoning at 
the back. It has cost his Ohio parish- 
ioners something to send him on this va- 
cation, but Jehosophat!—while they were 


-about it, why didn’t they send him to 


Palm Beach? Think of the sermon themes 
to be culled there! His mother—or is it 
his wifeP-—is with him, in a tartan silk 
waist, and her daughters in homely brown 
and spectacles. The one sixteen-year-old 
boy in the house buzzes from chair to chair, 
calling every one of the other sex by her 
first name, as attentive to eighteen as 
thirty-eight. He’s just at that age; he is 
petted and he likes it—shame his mother 
for keeping him out of school! 

Time for afternoon golf. The female 
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orchestra strikes up a slow cavatina, and 
the embroidery frames emigrate to listen in 
the ball-room. Elderly men with thin 
legs and gray in their beards—you may 
have seen some in the Cosmos Club, Wash- 
ington, others in the Atheneum, Boston— 
totter to the green golf-club and the flock 
of lawn steam-rollers piloted by negroes. 
The youth and his friends step off the 
porch to engage in what the over-taxed 
ingenuity of the soda-water proprietor has 
bulletined as ‘‘gymkhana.” Stable men 
lead horses round and round the ring off 
the west veranda, while the boy and his 
girls—in divided skirts—try not to drop 
the egg each holds extended in a table- 
spoon; till some one wins the plated mug 
that has delighted the patrons of the candy 
counter for a week. It’s just the same at 
Lake Placid, or Banff, in June. We're a 
tiny country. 

After all, we are a plain people. We 
have none of the more amusing vices. Ours 
are the simple ones, and they do not possess 
us malignantly. Pinehurst does not even 
boast a bar, and not once in the huge din- 
ing hall at Palm Beach have | seen a scotch 
and soda. We are purse-proud, snobbish, 
provincial, bourgeois; we are consciously 
refined and unconsciously vulgar. We 


boast that only on the Florida east coast 
in all America may woman play roulette 
uncompromised. We are good-natured. 
Worst, we are gregarious and imitative. 
We flock. 

The South is a new play-ground, in the 
The places 


first stages of its evolution. 
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you visit are still determined too much by 
the man that writes the hotel pamphlet. 
Our nation of workers is new to winter 
recreation; we still go at it a little guiltily, 
not understanding quite what we want, or 
the resources of the southern country. It 
is not a natural recreation ground, like the 
northern coast and mountains in summer, 
Colorado or California. The climate is 
tricky; the landscape is not naturally 
beautiful. So our taste for it has devel- 
oped late in our civilization, along with its 
luxuries and perversities. Maybe to take 
an outing is degenerate anyway, though 
pleasure in the open air, like all kinds of 
sin, is surely only a relative vice. 

Dixie is still rather primeval for the man 
with a day off in February, just as New 
England in summer was misunderstood 
forty years ago when vacations were first 
recognized as the worker’s divine right; 
before we found that your own river, own 
hut, own preserve in then undiscovered 
Canada was far cheaper and pleasanter 
than the hotel. The resorts of to-day, ten 
years hence will be forgotten, as they were 
unknown ten years ago. Florida will be 
more generally populated, in fishing-club 
and house-boat; the Carolinas with hunts- 
men on preserves; more Aikens, where 
hotels do not count, will grow. To-day, 
you see too many Saratogas of thirty years 
ago. The seven-city-block hotel at Palm 
Beach may be a cotton mill, for even now 
life there is at an unstable equilibrium. 
We shall enjoy ourselves more, and then 
still more. 
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WINKLER ASHORE 


IX.—_THE SEA-SERPENT 


BY 


GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


zT makes me mad,” said 
§ Winkler, “to think how 
sailors is given the lie. 
Of course there’s  sea- 
serpints. Dozens of ’em. 
Dozens of sober men 

: = has seed them, and toid 
about them and bin called liars. Dozens 
of sober men has seed them, and not told 
about them. And that proves, sir, that 
it takes more than soberness to make 
a man wise. But do you think sailors 
that knows their business, that knows 
the sea, don’t believe? There’s not one 
sailor in a hundred that don’t believe 
in sea-serpints. Look at me. | could 
tell anecdotes that would make the hair 
rise to its feet on the heads of able sea- 
men. But you’d only laugh, sir—behind 
your hand. That’s why | only tells you 
things that anybody could believe. Will | 
tell you about the sea-serpint | saw with 
my two eyes? What’s the use? If I told 
you about a two-headed shark, you’d be- 
lieve. If I told you about a blue gull, 
you'd believe. If | told you about pirates, 
you’d believe——” 

““You’ve never tried me with a sea- 
serpent, Winkler,” i said. “So it’s not 
fair to judge me in advance. But I’ll tell 
you this in confidence—Did you ever hear 
of a man named Kipling?” 

“Seaman, sir?” 

“He’s that, too,” I said, “but he’s been 
and is other things. He’s a jatk of all 





trades—now he’s a sailor, now a soldier. 
Then he'll take a turn at engineering and 
build a ship or a bridge; or turn farmer 
and breed horses, or turn musician and 
sing songs—and alt those things he does 
better than anybody else.” 
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“Puts me in mind of Farallone,” said 
Winkler. “He'd bin all that. But you 
was saying?” 

“T was saying,” said I, “that this man 
once told me a story—me and some others 
—about a sea-serpent. It came up from 
the very deepest part of the sea, thrown 
up by an earthquake, and it was the color 
of the gray ooze on the bottom of the sea, 
and blind, and had long white feelers, and 
barnacles and shells stuck over it, and he 
made it seem so real that I’ve aiways be- 
lieved in that kind of a sea-serpent. Some- 
times | dream of it, sticking its blind head 
out of the fog, and it gives me the horrors.” 

“Did it come in a fog, sir?” asked Wink- 
ler anxiously. 

“Yes,” | said, “it was in the tropics, 
and when the earthquake pushed the cold 
deep water up to the hot air a fog was 
formed.” 

‘Mine came in a fog, too,” said Winkler 
“But it were’n’t white, nor blind,” he 
added, a little disappointedly. “It were 
more eel color; but it had barnacles stuck 
to it, same as Kipling’s. Did his raise 
hell?” 

“No,” said 1. “It was terribly fright- 
ened, and its mate was hurt by the earth- 
quake, and died, and the whole thing made 
you feel more unhappy than frightened— 
perhaps a little of both,” 

“Mine,” said Winkler, ‘raised all kinds 
of hell before, then, and after—and it 
weren’t in no tropic out-o’-the-way place, 
it were right off Sandy Hook in the track 
of liners. Wewas hove to, by reason of the 
fog, which were thick and smoky. There 
weren’t no sea runnin’, only a big, quiet 
ground-swell. Near or far there was no 
noise except fog-horns, and there was 




















whole minutes when you didn’t hear none 
o’ them. There was whole minutes when 
you didn’t hear nothin’. In the midst o’ 
one o’ them quiet spells, me and Brainie 
M’Gan and a feller named Hodge, who was 
leanin’ over the rail spittin’ and conversin’, 
hears a kind of long fizzin’ noise, like 
steam escapin’, followed by a noise like 
little waves breakin’ on a beach. 

“*What do you make that out to be?’ 
says Brainie. 

“*Sounds like steam escapin’,’ says I, 
‘and a rock puttin’ its nose above water 
at the same time.’ 

“*There ain’t no rocks hereabouts,’ says 
Brainie. 

“*Maybe it’s the sea-serpint hissin’,’ 
says Hodge. 

““Young feller,’ says I, ‘don’t you know 
no better than to invite happenings? You 
leave sea-serpints alone and they'll leave 
you alone,’ says I. 

“We didn’t hear nothin’ but fog-horns 
for some time, and then a dory come out 
o’ the fog and passed close tous. She were 
half full of fish and a man were takin’ his 
time rowin’ her. He made slow way of it 
by reason o’ the tide headin’ him. 

“‘Hurry up there,’ sings Brainie, ‘or 
you'll get left.’ 

“The feller turns his head sideways and 
grins, but don’t say nothin’ by reason of 
needin’ his breath to row with, and then 
he an’ his dory slips off into the fog. 

“*There’s that damned noise again,’ says 
Brainie. ‘Listen——!’ 

“We listens, sir, and all of a sudden, sir, 
out o’ the fog there comes a screetch like no 
man in his senses could make. 

“We looks at each other, and shivers. 

“*That weren't no pretty noise,’ says 
Brainie. 

“Then the captain pokes his head up the 
hatchway. 

“*Who’s yellin’,’ says he. 

“Right, sir,’ says Brainie. ‘Look boys.’ 

“We looks, and there were the dory 
driftin’ down on us, empty. She drifted 
so close that Brainie made out to reach her 
with a boat-hook. There were a piece 
gone from her side, sir, as big as a straw 
hat. It looked like it had bin bit out. 
And you mind, sir, she'd bin half full o’ 
fish? Well, there weren’t a one left. The 
man were gone and the fishes was gone. 
We tells the captain. 


, 
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“*H’m,’ says he, lookin’ scared, ‘what 
the hell!’ 

“*The fish is gone,’ says Brainie, ‘but 
they left their smell.’ 

““Ugh,’ says the captain, holdin’ his 
nose, ‘they have that!’ 

“| tell you, sir, the stink o’ fish about 
that dory most turned me sick, and it were 
the same with the others. 

“<That dory must be hundreds o’ years 
old,’ says the captain, ‘and full o’ rotten 
fish all the time. Sing out, all of you; 
maybe the man ain’t drowned and we can 
save him.’ 

“Then we all sings out. 
listens. 

“The answer, sir, come from over our 
heads, and were like the burstin’ of a steam 
pipe. We ducks, turns and looks up. 
And there, sir, forty foot in the air, dartin’ 
between the masts, were a snake’s head, 
stuck to a long, shinin’ body that come 
with one curve out o’ the sea. The snake’s 
mouth were open and | seed rows of white 
teeth bent toward its throat, and a tongue 
that buzzed like a fly’s wings. And | 
smelted the breath that come out o’ that 
mouth, sir, and it were the smell of millions 
of fish, dead, buried and dug up. Then, 
sir, the head drops in the middle of us. | 
fetches a screetch and falls backwards, 
shuttin’ my eyes. I opens them in a sec- 
ond, and sees Hodge half mast high, cross- 
wise in the snake’s jaws, like a stick in a 
dog’s mouth. Then him and the snake 
swings outboard and sinks into the sea. 


And then we 





“There were the dory driftin’ down on us empty.” 
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“Me and Brainie and the captain picks 
ourselves up and clings together like 
drunken men, whimperin’ and _ sobbin’. 
And after a minute we crawls below and 
begins to drink like fishes. 

“Then we hears a voice hailin’ for help. 

“*Go and see what that is, M’Gan,’ says 
the captain. 

“Brainie takes two steps, and stops. 

““T can’t,’ says he. 

““T’'ll_ go,’ says the captain. And he 
steps into his cabin and comes out with a 
revolver. 

“*T’ll go too,’ says Brainie. 

“We goes on deck, and there, sir, were 
Hodge climbin’ inboard over the rail. His 
clothes was all in streamers, and he were 
drippin’ brine, and he smelt like a dead 
fish. 

“*Get me a drink,’ says he. 

“We goes below, and drinks more. We 
drinks for maybe an hour. Then the cap- 
tain says: 

“*What happened, Hodge?’ 

“*For the love of God,’ says Hodge, 
‘don’t ask me. | don’t know.’ And for 
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a long time he wouldn’t answer, though 
we plies him with questions. Then he 
says: 

“Captain,” he said, ‘if | thought you’d 
believe me, I’d tell you what happened.’ 

“*“My God,’ says the captain, ‘I’d be- 
lieve anything—now.’ 

“*So would Brainie and me,’ says I. 

“*Well,’ says Hodge, ‘then I'll tell you. 
I were swallered and give up.’ 

“And that were all he’d ever say. He 
were a changed man after that day—never 
himself again. Pretty soon he quit the 
sea, and went to farmin’ in Arizona, and 
the last | heard of him he were bit by a 
rattlesnake and died.” 

“Well, Winkler,” | said, “did the cap- 
tain write down about the sea-serpent in 
his log?” 

“No, sir,” said Winkler, “‘he’d of bin 
fired by the owners if he had.” 

“That’s true,” | said. 

“Was that the only one you ever saw?” 
I asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Winkler. ‘But they’re 
common enough in some places.” 





A FRANTIC LITTLE SPIDER 


GATHERED an apronful of chips and 
put them upon the fire. Among the 
tiny pieces of wood and bits of dead leaves 
still remaining in my apron | found a pure 
white sac containing the eggs of a spider. 
Not wishing to wantonly destroy even the 
germs of harmless life, | laid the tiny sac 
aside and resumed my household duties. 
Perhaps it was ten minutes later that I 
observed a large brown spider running 
frantically over my apron. I laid the eggs 
down before her and she instantly caught 
up the sac and held it beneath her body 
with her small short limbs, which were un- 
doubtedly supplied by nature for that pur- 
pose, being too short to reach the ground 





when the spider is standing on her six 
longer legs. Having obtained her treasure, 
she rested quietly upon my outstretched 
apron. | went to the door and attempted 
to shake her off, but the sac was dislodged 
and she immediately became as frantic as 
before. The sac being given her again, 
she became calm, and when I at last 
induced her to take a position on the 
ground she rested there immovable, but 
clung tightly to her precious charge as long 
as I watched. 

Surely the maternal instinct is as strong 
in this running spider as in many of Na- 
ture’s creatures we credit with more intel- 
ligence. HaTTIE WASHBURN. 








BEHIND THE SCENES 


BY CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HY. S. WATSON 


P } SAAT mysterious region, generally 
known as “behind the scenes,” in 
this country at least, is a work- 

shop—a work-shop sometimes black as a 

coal-hole; sometimes aflame with color as 

gorgeous as a summer rainbow; but after 
all a work-shop. 

The greenrooms 

of the palmy 

days, where the 
artists were sup- 
posed to take 
their leisure and 
to meet their 
friends, have 
long since been 
stripped of their 
traditions and 
ignominiously 
turned into pro- 
perty rooms or 
loafing places, 
where members ¢ 
of the orchestra 
tune their instru- 
ments and play 
pinochle. 

A western 
Pennsylvania 
millionaire not 
long since built a 
very “modern” 
theater in his 
native town, and 
supplied it, 
among other 
things, with a bathroom and a green- 
room. On the two occasions I visited the 
theater the bathtub was filled with tin 
armor, and the greenroom, an enlarged 
replica of a Harlem cozy-corner, was en- 
tirely devoted to sleeping chorus girls. 
In the days of Colley Cibber and Nell 


Preparing for the conquest. 


Gwynne we have been told that it was 
quite different. We are led to believe that 
in one corner of the Louis Quatorze green- 
room, the lady star often chatted gayly 
with the Prime Minister, while in the other 
a marquis, an earl, sometimes a king, ban- 
tered unofficiak- 
pleasantries with 
the black-eyed, 
silk-hosed sou- 
brette. How dif- 
ferent is that 
greenroom in 
Pittsburg, which 
happens tobe red 
and is filled with 
beribboned ban- 
jos and plaster 
casts of grinning 
negroes and 
draped with 
painted fans and 
tambourines and 
many, many 
yards of stuff 
from Vantine’s 
bargain counter, 
and then——Oh, 
that hot red- 
plush furniture 
half covered by 
snoozing chorus 
girls! 

For one reason 
or another, our 
actors of to-day 
do not, as-a rule, care to receive their 
friends behind the scenes, and their man- 
agers certainly do not, care to have them 
do so. In a city like New York, the- 
atrical property is so valuable that every 
inch must be used for either the comfort of 
the audience or the practical necessities 
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of the stage. As a result, the visitor behind 
the scenes to-day must either hang his legs 
over the edge of a trunk in a little stuffy 
dressing-room and of necessity interfere 
with the actors’ unending toilet, or must 
wander about on che stage where he is 
forever in somebody’s way, and is univer- 
sally damned by the actors, stage hands 
and property men as a most unnecessary 
evil. As I have said, “behind the scenes” 
is a work-shop. 

There are usually two entrances to the 
stage of a theater: one is through a little 
door which opens from the auditorium 
directly on to the stage, and is situated at 
one side of the theater, just back of the 
stage box. This door is used only by the 
manager of the company and the stage 
manager, who frequently dash out into 
the auditorium to see how a “scene” or a 
musical number appears from the front of 
the house. Distinguished guests of dis- 
tinguished actors are occasionally led on to 
the stage in this way after the performance 
is over, as it is the shortest route to the 
dressing-rooms; but the door is really 
used but little, and in many of the older 
theaters does not exist at all. The real 
stage-door—the door with the overhang- 
ing lamp; the door of fiction and romance 
and mystery; the door behind which lies, 
supposedly, a modern fairyland; the door 
about which the “Johnnies” are alleged 
to stand in long rows, each accompanied 
by a bunch of orchids and a hansom cab 
—is an altogether different affair. 

Whether from accident or deliberate 
purpose, I do not know, but this door is 
usually geographically situated at the end 
of a dark, narrow alley, deep with slush 
and ice in winter and filled with ash heaps 
and tin cans in summer. This is particu- 
larly so in towns outside of New York, 
where the whole idea of the architect and 
the manager seems to have been to throw 
up every barrier possible against the actors 
or the scenery ever reaching the theater. 
Not only is the stage-door itself ordinarily 
concealed from human view as much as is 
possible, but without the help of the oldest 
inhabitant, the alley itself is often most 
difficult to find. 

Admitting that the casual visitor does 
succeed in finding the stage-door at the 
end of the alley, his difficulties have but 
just begun. On gingerly opening the 
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stage-door, which, although the most in- 
hospitable door in the world, is never 
locked, the visitor will find a very small 
hallway. On one side of this hallway 
there is a pigeon-hole letter box and a key- 
rack. On the other side there is a window 
opening in on a small room, which is the 
exclusive property of the stage-doorkeeper 
and his faithful dog. The stage-door- 
keeper sits at this window, and as the room 
is very small, the faithful dog, usually a 
large, shaggy and lowly-born cur, snoozes 
in the hallway where the mat ought to be. 
Very few people have seen a dead mule, 
but far less have seen a stage-doorkeeper 
anywhere but at a stage-door. This 
probably can be accounted for by the fact 
that nobody wants to see him elsewhere on 
account of his surly disposition. It would 
be quite impossible to imagine any train of 
life tragedies which could produce the tem- 
perament of the stage-doorkeeper. His 
hand is against the world and he guards his 
portal with the tenacity of a time-lock on 
a vault of a national bank. Should the 
visitor succeed in presenting his card, the 
stage-doorkeeper scowls as he presses his 
soiled thumb into the glistening piece of 
cardboard, and turning slowly on his heel, 
growls, “Stay where you are.” Even 
when the youth about town gives the stage- 
doorkeeper a note for the third lady from 
the right end and crosses his hand with a 
dollar bill--stage-doorkeepers are born 
grafters—he will still scowl and growl, 
“Stay where you are.” He positively re- 
fuses to discuss the prevailing weather con- 
ditions or indulge in small talk of any kind 
whatever, and his mannikin form only be- 
comes active at the sight of an imported 
cigar. His love of his chosen’ profession 
never leads him so far as the stage during 
a performance, and the chances are that 
during a season of forty weeks he has no 
idea whatever of the name of the play or 
the player on the other side of the door. 
It is one of the traditions of the profession 
that every actor and actress on entering 
the theater shall say ‘“Good-evening,” and 
on leaving, ‘‘Good-night,” to the stage- 
doorkeeper. During the many dreary 
hours I have been permitted to stand in the 
stuffy hallways of many stage-doorkeepers, 
I have never known an actor, from the 
haughtiest Shakespearian star to the low- 
liest, simpering chorus girl, fail to greet 
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While awaiting their “call’’ they gather at the wings to see how the understudy is getting on. 


the stage-doorkeeper with hearty enthu- 
siasm, and I can remember but few cases 
of the greeting ever having been returned. 

The regular crew of a theater’s stage 
consists of an electrician, a boss carpenter, 
and thestage hands who handle the scenery. 
The disposition of these gentlemen is 
usually akin to that of the stage-door- 
keeper, and the greatest triumph an actor 
can aspire to is to lure one of them into the 
wings to watch any part of his perform- 
ance. Their principal occupations are to 
read all about the prize-fights in the even- 





ing papers under a bunch-light, to disa- 
gree continually with the electrician and 
stage hands traveling with the companies 
who happen ‘to be playing at the theater, 
and to row with the local manager over 
the interpretation of the rules and regula- 
tions of the stage hands’ union. When 
not “setting” or “striking” the scenery 
during the entr’-acts or reading the sport- 
ing news, they huddle together in dark 
corners of the stage or stand in line in front 
of the saloon across the way, breathing in 
the night air with all the well-deserved 








gusto of the stoker after a fight with the 
furnaces in the hold of an ocean liner. 
These genial gentlemen form the regular 
family of any stage, and if behind the 
scenes depended upon them for its color 
and atmosphere, it would be a sorry place 
indeed. Such light and shade and human 
nature as exist in the life of the stage is 
supplied by the members of the visiting 
company, and of course the best kind of a 
company is that with the-greatest number 
of members and the greatest brilliancy of 
dress, 

In the case of a large musical organiza- 
tion, for instance, life behind the scenes 
begins in the morning on the arrival of the 
scenery and costumes, It is the hour when 
the theater is at its worst. The curtain 
is up and shows the stretches of the empty 
auditorium in the pale light of the early 
day. It is usually as gray and gloomy as 
a North River fog, but on a very fair 
morning shafts of yellow sunlight fall 
across the worn plush seats and the tinsel 
decoration and the clumsily painted scen- 
ery, which looks very flat and cold and 
generally absurd. The stage proper is 
filled with the stage hands in their overalls 
and shirt sleeves, shoving about canvas 
houses and mountains and hanging purple 
skies and yellow Arizona deserts. The 
property men are unpacking great crates 
of swords and spears or papier-maché ani- 
mal heads, or canes, or banjos, or anything 
and everything to be used on the stageat the 
night’s performance. The wardrobe women 
are emptying the baskets and carrying 
armfuls of dainty dresses, tights, para- 
sols, and hats to the various dressing- 
rooms of the chorus girls, while some of the 
stage hands sort out the trunks containing 
the costumes of the principals. All of this 
work is done under the direction of the 
stage manager or his assistant,—the ac- 
tors seldom go to the theater in the 
morning unless it is to look for mail. In 
case there is no rehearsal or matinée the 
company is neither expected nor wanted 
at the theater before night, as the stage is 
needed toget the scenery working smoothly. 
But at seven o'clock the scene for the first 
act is set, the curtain is lowered, the lights 
in the dressing-rooms are turned on, and 
behind the scenes becomes a defined space, 
a realm of unreality, a land of unpainted 
canvas, through which one can see the 
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indefinite lines of an inn or a mountain or 
a gilded palace. A jail of white-washed 
walls, broken by many iron staircases, and 
steel ropes, and fire-buckets, and signs, 
which are always of the one word and are 
painted in big black letters and greet one 
everywhere—“Silence.” In a way, be- 
hind the scenes zs a prison. It is surely 
one of the very few places where intelligent 
men and women are locked in their place 
of work and where no message from the 
outside world is allowed to reach them. 
There is a tradition that actor folk are of 
unusually emotional temperament, and if 
therefore a telegram is received at the 
stage-door, it is never délivered until after 
the performance. The message might be 
an invitation to supper, or it might an- 
nounce that the actor’s favorite brother 
had been hanged, or it might be an offer 
in a stock company to play twelve times 
a week, or it might tell the actor that he 
was the father of twins, or that his wife 
would die without seeing him again unless 
he came at once to her bedside,—but all 
of this information is supposed not to be 
good for the actor’s emotional disposition, 
and the telegram is therefore given the 
same distinction as the “‘mash-note,” and 
kept until after the performance is finished. 
It cannot be said that the actor’s emotional 
disposition is very seriously considered be- 
yond the cast-iron rule in regard to tele- 
grams. His comfort and intelligence have 
been slightly flattered in a few theaters of 
very recent date, but for the most part, 
the condition of behind the scenes in most 
play-houses is not calculated to breed par- 
ticularly high thoughts of any kind. As 
a matter of fact, he is treated little better 
than when he was only a “‘stroiling’”’ player 
—a gypsy—several centuries ago. 

The first player to reach the theater— 
that is if the play happens to be a musical 
comedy—is the new chorus girl, and it is 
very seldom that a musical comedy has 
not a new chorus girl. The chances are 
she has applied to the manager in her na- 
tive town where the company happened to 
be playing, and on account of her voice, 
pretty face, or good figure, has been en- 
gaged to fill the vacancy of the girl who 
“couldn’t stand the road” and who left 
the night previous with only a note to the 
manager which said that “Broadway was 
good enough for hers.” The new chorus 
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girl never has very much to do, and for a 
week is allowed to spend most of the time 
watching her co-workers from the wings. 

The first great fear of the newcomer is 
in regard to her make-up. She has pon- 
dered over the matter a good deal, and as 
a rule she has not quite made up her mind 
whether she wants the final result to re- 
semble Ethel Barrymore, Maxine Elliott 
or Edna May. Having been shown to the 
proper dressing-room by the wardrobe mis- 
tress and had her dresses and other para- 
phernalia. pointed out to her, she puts a 
towel about her neck and starts in to make- 
up. She blackens her eyebrows and rubs 
grease paint into her cheeks untii her face 
looks like a July sunset crossed by a few 
black clouds. About this time tears are 
usually added to the mass of paint and 
rouge and powder and the new chorus girl 
has seriously begun to consider a hasty 
flight, when other girls arrive and offer her 
the advantage of their knowledge in the 
art of making-up. | never knew an actress 
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who did not think that she could make up 
better than any other actress, and if there 
are twenty girls in a dressing-room, every 
one of them will have a try at the face of 
the new chorus girl. The result is in- 
variably something awful to look upon. 
But she doesn’t think so and wanders 
about all evening asking every one, from 
the star to the property man, “how her 
make-up looks.” Then she adds that it 
may be a little heavy, as every girl in the 
room painted an eyebrow or a mouth or 
something on her face, but she knows it 
must look fine from the front. The new 
chorus girl is always ambitious and for 
severai nights she stands excitedly in the 
wings laughing aloud at the comedians’ 
doings and studying with intense interest 
every move of the women principals. She 
laughs at the comedians usually from a 
desire to be polite, but her interest in the 
artists of her own sex is founded on a per- 
fectly sincere belief that she will play 
every woman’s part in the play before the 
season is half finished. After three days 
have passed she usually not only does not 
stand in the wings but is often late for her 
scenes, and is absolutely indifferent as to 
whether the play is a musical extravaganza 
or a revival of ‘King Lear.” 

The indifference of the actor, of almost 
every grade, to the play and his fellow- 
players is to the outsider one of the many 
ununderstandable things about this little- 
known profession. There is an authentic 
case of an actor who gained sufficient favor 
and fortune in a certain play to appear in it 
continuously for four seasons. Although 
he naturally played the principal part, he 
did not appear until the second act, and 
it is a well-known fact that during those 
four years he never saw the first act played, 
or any part of it. In speaking of this 
present article, a well-known leading man 
said to me, “There is no life behind the 
scenes because actors and actresses who 
amount to anything go at once to their 
dressing-rooms immediately their scenes 
on the stage are finished.” The moral 
which arises from this lack of interest seems 
only too evident in the case of many young 
actors to require much discussion. | re- 
call another instance of a young woman 
whose dancing was a genuine sensation on 
Broadway for several years. She was very 
young, and very pretty, and her engage- 
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The chorus man is the humblest of them all. 


ment did much to establish the success of 
the theater at which she appeared. It 
must have been quite two years after she 
achieved her first success, when the star, 
who was also the manager and owner of 
the theater, casually remarked one night 
in his dressing-room, ‘‘Let’s go down on 
the stage and look at Miss dance. | 
have never seen her, but they tell me she 
is very good.” On the other hand, | know 
of another case of an actor-manager of a 
musical comedy who during a certain 
dancing number used to stand in the 
prompt-entrance every night with a box 
of candy in each hand. The girls whom he 
thought danced the best got the candy. 
Perhaps it was the thought of the candy, 
or it may have been the presence of the 
actor-manager, but the results were cer- 
tainly most excellent. There are a number 
of stage-managers who also stand in the 
prompt-entrance during certain musical 
numbers in which the chorus is prominent, 
but as a rule they depend more on obtain- 
ing results by the use of strong language 
and mad gesticulations than by gifts of 
bon-bons. 
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It may be that | have dwelt too strongly 
on the lack of sociability behind the scenes, 
but it is difficult to be even ostentatiously 
sociable, to indulge in lengthy conversa- 
tion or to be over human in a place where 
a very severe official or his assistant is con- 
stantly telling you to “hush” or “‘be quiet” 
and fines you if you don’t. It must be re- 
membered that after all a stage is the 
actor’s work-shop and there is no more 
reason why they should be over friendJy 
than a banker or a merchant should come 
out of his private office and while away a 
few hours with his clerks. There is a 
true story which proves | am right and 
again that | am wrong. The heroine of 
the tale was a girl who, on account of an 
inherited talent, unusual beauty and a real 
personality, became a star at an absurdly 
young age for such high honors. During 
the first starring season she played on the 
Pacific Coast, she was very ill, but against 
the advice of her doctors and her friends, 
continued her engagement to the end. 
When the play was over and she was 
dressed and about to leave for her hotel on 
the last night, the man who had Leen the 
boss carpenter of the theater for twenty 
years, knocked at her dressing-room and 
said that he would like totell her something. 

“1 wanted to tell you,” he said, “‘about 
my boys, because stage-hands have a kad 
name, and you know the best acting in the 
world can’t drag them into the wings. 
But for the last week when you’ve been 
fainting pretty much every time you came 
off, | wanted you to know that it wasn’t 
your maid, or it wasn’t your own people 
who carried you to your dressing-room, but 
it was the boys that did it. Every time 
you went on the stage they followed you 
to the entrance and waited, and it wasn’t 
because I told them to, because | didn’t. 
Perhaps it was on account of you, or per- 
haps it was on account of your mother, be- 
cause she was a very popular lady out here 
on the Coast. I don’t know, but I never 
saw it happen before it happened to you, 
and because it was you and because stage 
hands have such a poor reputation, | 
thought I’d let you know.” 

Few people sitting in comfortable plush 
chairs in the auditorium know what very 
hard work some actors and choruses will 
do during an evening’s performance. _ | re- 
ca!l one musical number in particular, 
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which was very popular several seasons 
ago on Broadway, and which, in conse- 
quence, used to receive a number of encores. 
There were many nights after the number 
was over when the chorus girls would be 
too tired even to attempt to reach their 
dressing-rooms, and would consequently 
drop exhausted on benches, coils of rope, 
or often on the stage itself. And while 
these girls were lying about in a half- 
fainting condition, being fanned into con- 
sciousness, the audience had forgotten 
their existence and would be laughing 
merrily at the comedians who had re- 
placed them on the stage. 

The indifference of the chorus men and 
women in those parts of the performance 
in which they do not appear is just as great 
as that of their professional superiors. In 
case one of their own number, however, 
“goes on’’ to play a small part, then their 
interest becomes genuine and intense, and 
they crowd into the wings, hang over the 
iron staircases and gather at every point 
where they can see how the understudy is 
“getting on.” Under the circumstances 
their criticisms are always of the kindest, 
and they invariably agree that “Mona 
certainly landed,” and when Mona has 
finally reached behind the scenes she is 
greeted with loud acclaim and is more or 
less violently patted all the way to her 
dressing-room. The stage-manager inva- 
riably tells her she “did fine’ and so 
Mona spends the rest of the evening rush- 
ing about in her borrowed dress (usually 
taken in for the occasion) and telling all 
her co-workers how she nearly “went up 
in her lines but didn’t.” For that night 
Mona is more important than the star, and 
has the adulation and envy of the chorus, 
but there is usually very much more adula- 
tion than envy. The ambitions of the 
chorus girl, as a rule, die young, and as 
many refuse lines as accept them. There 
was a girl—one of four sisters, who at the 
time were all in the chorus of various 
musical organizations, and | imagine still 
are. One night last season, at the Grand 
Opera House, in New York, the soubrette 
of the company was too ill to appear and 
her understudy was also absent. In his 
predicament the stage-manager appealed 
to this particular chorus girl to go on and 
read the lines as well as she could. The 
girl said she would not only read the lines 
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but could sing the songs as well. All of 
which she did, and did with confidence and 
ability, and for the first time in her life had 
a spot-light follow her about the stage and 
heard waves of applause rush over the foot- 
lights, which were intended for her and her 
only. After it was all over she said quite 
casually to the admiring throng that sur- 
rounded her, ‘“‘There’s nothing in it, girls. 
I’ve been a chorus girl eight years, but I’m 
too old to bea principal. | hope it ’ll never 
happen again.” 

I do not contend that this is the spirit of 
all chorus people, because if it were, the 
stage would have lost a good many of its 
present musical favorites in musical com- 
edy, but it is the spirit of the chorus as a 
body and of a great many actors, too, who 
hold fairly good positions on the stage to- 
day. At least nine-tenths of our actors 
spend their time playing in cities and 
towns where they are absolutely unknown 
professionally or personally, and often play 
for weeks without seeing one familiar face 
in the audience. It can be easily under- 
stood that under these conditions, the effect 
on the actor, who is not the star, and espe- 
cially in the case of one who is playing a 
poor part, is to lose interest in his work 
and he easily forgets the possibilities of the 
future. One face in an audience, if the face 
happen to be that of a person of any impor- 
tance in the social, political, business or 
theatrical world, has more effect on a per- 
formance and in awakening an interest in 
the life behind the scenes than the largest 
audience of unknowns that ever crowded a 
playhouse. A manager understands this 
thoroughly, and if he knows that a certain 
celebrity is “in front’’ he will wander back 
on the stage and mention the fact to any 
member of the company. In five minutes 
it is known in every dressing-room and is 
the one topic of conversation. The actors 
and the stage-manager peep at him through 
the holes in the worn scenery, and even the 
star will keep a pretty close eye on the dis- 
tinguished visitor—‘‘just to see how he 
takes it.’”” There are three men in New 
York whose presence in the audience is as 
keenly felt behind the scenes as if one of 
the actors had broken out with the small- 
pox. Two of these three are dramatic 
critics who are celebrated for their particu- 
larly savage reviews and the third is a 
manager who is generally known as “The 
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Napoleon” of the drama and who employs 
a very large number of actors. So far as 
I know none of these three men were ever 
known to express any emotion in their 
faces while looking at a performance, but 
they are nevertheless watched like hawks 
and their mere presence throws a whole 
company into semi-hysteria. : 

The call-boy usually makes his rounds 
at the half hour, again at the quarter hour, 
and finally at five minutes before the cur- 
tain is raised. Before the last call the 
stage is deserted, the stage hands have 
finished their work for the time being, the 
electrician and his assistants have long 
since tested and set their lights for the 
opening scene, and the men who run the 
curtain are concealed in the gridiron far 
above the stage. “Five minutes” sings 
out the call-boy, and the girls who are al- 
ready dressed wander out on the stage. 
And they show at this period of obscurity 
the same characteristics as they do later on 
when the band is playing, the curtain is up 
and they are in the lime-light and the 
glare of the public gaze. If a girl drags 
her feet wearily across the stage, it is quite 
certain that she will drag them again 
during the grand march at the finale of the 
act, and the girl who breezes out of her 
dressi'!g-room with a parting laugh or a 
joke end runs up the iron stairway to the 
stage, will be picked out later on by the au- 
dience as “the little one with the ginger.” 

As the company gradually gathers on 
the stage, the outsider would be struck 
most probably by the lack of interest the 
tiembers display in each other. They sel- 
dom greet each other at all. Occasionally 
the girls who were at the same supper the 
night before will clasp one another about 
the waist and seek out a deserted corner to 
talk it all over, or a girl who is making up 
a party to be given after the performance 
wili wander about, picking out the girls 
she wishes to invite. There is also the girl 
who has received a note from an admirer 
or a crank, or it may be her “two weeks’ 
notice,” and in either case she will show 
it about generally and ask for the readers’ 
congratulations or sympathy, as the case 
may be. Throughout the evening the 
same crowd will meet perhaps half a dozen 
times while waiting to go on for a number, 
but conversation can never be said to wax 
very enthusiastic. Their talk is just about 
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as varied as would be that of any large 
collection of women. One insists in telling 
stories about her baby, another discusses 
the speed limit of her automobile, another 
has had a paragraph concerning herself in 
an evening paper, and she shows it about 
with equal enthusiasm, whether the para- 
graph refers to her as a party to a scandal 
or a new stage beauty. There is also the 
girl who has the proofs of her new photo- 
graphs, which must be commented upon 
by every one in the company, and the girl 
who has started a course of lessons in danc- 
ing, music, fencing, or sometimes French, 
And the most numerous of all is the girl who 
has been to a matinée at another theater. 
Actors are great theater-goers, and while 
they are usually very skeptical about their 
own entertainment, they are invariably 
wildly enthusiastic about every other per- 
formance in the city. The combination of 
superlatives which the members of a musi- 
cal organization can use over a legitimate 
play and its actors is quite wonderful. 
There is another member of the family 
behind the scenes—an all-powerful member 
and yet very much of an outsider. He is 
the fireman detailed for duty from the 
engine-house around the corner, and al- 
though his name probably is “Bill,” or 
“Jim,” or “Smoots” he is always ad- 
dressed as “Fireman.” This probably 
arises from the fact that the same man, at 
least in New York, is only detailed to the 
same theater about every ten days, and he 
will tell you, whether his name is “ Bill,” or 
“Jim,” or “Smoots,” that that is about 
once in ten days too often. Nothing would 
convince me that the expression, “‘a fish 
out of water,” was not originally created 
by the sight of a fireman behind the scenes. 
All behind the scenes firemen look alike to 
me—he is smooth-shaven, bright-eyed, neat 
and respectful, but “he never larks and 
never plays,” and he thinks all actors and 
actresses are crazy people, and treats them 
as such. Miserable and dejected he stands 
alone, usually hanging onto the wire cur- 
tain rope at the O. P. entrance. He stares 
out on the stage, but the comedian brings 
no smile to his lips, and no hard-luck story 
ever told by a heroine in a black dress and 
the whitest of cuffs has yet brought the 
telltale moisture to his ever dry eyes. 
Chorus men prick him with their spears 
while marching on the stage, fat comedians 
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squeeze him hard against the brick wall of 
the entrance, beautiful flower girls with 
rustling silks and exhaling the merest sug- 
gestion of intoxicating scents, brush by so 
closely that the powder from their arms is 
transferred to his official blue coat, and yet 
his attitude retains toward them all the 
distinction with which Madame de Main- 
tenon would no doubt have regarded a 
bunch of half-naked Moros. Should you 
ask him how he likes his job he will tell 
you that he would much prefer to race 
to a winter fire and carry an icicled hose 
to the eighth story of a tottering oil factory. 
And he will mean it, too. 

There is a good deal of class distinction 
behind the scenes—an aristocracy largely 
founded on the pay-roll. The most humble 
class is that of the chorus man, who ranks 
very slightly above the stage hand, and is 
practically ignored by every one save the 
members of his own class. Many men of 
social distinction in the outside world have 
for one reason or another joined the cho- 
ruses of musical comedies, but their out- 
side position does not help them in the 
theater the least little bit. A chorus man 
is a chorus man and he must play with his 
own kind. The star is, of course, the head 
of the social world behind the scenes, and 
whether he is a descendant from an old 
Knickerbocker family or an_ ex-prize- 
fighter, his social sway is never questioned. 
His position demands that he occupy the 
star’s dressing-room, although his leading 
lady may have to dress in a damp cellar 
or in a loft five flights above the stage. 
Various stars occupy the star’s dressing- 
room in various ways—it is very much like 
the captain’s cabin and the captain can do 
no wrong. There is to-day one star who 
always has a few bottles of champagne on 
ice and several boxes of perfectos with 
which to entertain his friends in case they 
drop in; and there is another star in the 
same line of work who spends his spare 
time in knitting. Another reads novels, 
another history, and a great many employ 
a man who acts as secretary as well as 
dresser and to whom the star dictates busi- 
ness letters while waiting for his “scenes.” 
The star, who is usually interested in the 
management, also has several business 
talks with his manager in the course of the 
evening and often receives visits from 
members of the company who wish to 


make complaints or suggestions. There 
are a few stars who are oblivious to their 
high fortune and keep a sort of open house 
in which the principals and even the chorus 
are welcome, but this is rather the exception 
thantherule. Perhaps the foremost Amer- 
ican actress is a woman who is really in- 
tensely beloved by every one who works 
with her, and yet she probably never re- 
ceives visits from any of her company out- 
side the theater and speaks to them there 
only when necessity seems to require it. 
There is nothing, however, in the way of 
their comfort which she does not consider, 
and there are probably very few women 
in America who do more kind deeds than 
this exclusive star. 

There are few things more definitely de- 
fined in the actor’s mind than the rights 
and privileges that pertain to his position, 
but pretty much every company has at 
least one member in its more lowly ranks 
who is wholly unconscious of position, tra- 
dition or the social distinction created by 
the pay-roll. I remember the case of a 
girl who, behind the scenes, was never 
quiet, and who was certainly no respecter 
of persons. She was very pretty and was 
forever running about the stage, falling 
over properties, joking with every one who 
would listen to her and making life gener- 
ally miserable for any one who longed for 
peace and quiet. She had a charming 
figure, but she was absurdly small, espe- 
cially for the amount of energy she pos- 
sessed, and it was principally on account of 
this deficiency in her size that made it 
difficult to find a part for her wherein she 
could properly display her unusual anima- 
tion. Her chance came at last, however, 
and she was allowed to lead a brass band 
and the entire chorus on the stage for the 
finale of the first act. Her dress was that 
of a drum-major and was quite a wonderful 
creation of scarlet and gold and kid boots, 
and the way she swung a white baton with 
a great brass knob was a sensation for jaded 
play-goers. It so happened that the late 
Sir Henry Irving, during one of his most 
recent trips to this country, wandered into 
this particular theater and saw perhaps 
half of the act in which the little girl led 
the brass band. When the act was over, 
the manager led Sir Henry back on the 
stage, and in a few moments he was sur- 
rounded by the principals of the company 
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but too anxious to do homage to their cele- 
brated confrére. The news of his presence 
flew through the dressing-rooms, and the 
stage suddenly was filled with chorus girls. 
Sir Henry, in a long, black coat and a high 
silk hat, stood with his back to the curtain, 
leaning heavily on his cane and smiling 
pleasantly down on the open-eyed wonder- 
ment of the girls who stood about him. 
Few of them had probably ever seen him 
on or off the stage. To most of them he 
was only a name,—but the greatest name 
in their profession, one which had been 
honored ‘by many nations and what was 
perhaps more important to these girls, a 
name to which a queen had added a title. 
And | do not think Sir Henry Irving ever 
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looked the part more than he did that 
particular night on the little vaudeville 
stage. For some moments there was si- 
lence and it really seemed as if somebody 
ought to do something. Sir Henry con- 
tinued to look about at the upturned faces. 
“There was a little girl,” he said, ““a very 
little girl who led a band in the last act. | 
should like to meet her very much.” 

The late leader of the band came timidly 
forward and made a little courtesy which, 
at the time, seemed rather awkward and 
pathetic. She was dressed now in a boy’s 
white flannels and a blue blazer, and even 
with the highest of French heels, she hardly 
reached to Sir Henry’s waist. He took 
her by one hand and laid his other hand on 

her shoulder just 
as if he had been 
talking to his own 
child. “My little 
girl,” he said, “of 
all the people | 
saw on the stage 
to-night it is you I 
remember most 
distinctly. The 
little you had to do 
you did so well that 
for the moment 
you stood out quite 
alone, and that 
is very essential 
in this profes- 
sion where oppor- 
tunity counts for 
so very much,” 
And so, with his 
hand still on the 
little chorus girl’s 
shoulder, he talked 
on for some time, 
apparently to her, 
but in reality to 
the whole com- 
pany. I wish that 
‘ | could remember 
all that he said 
that night, be- 
cause it was such 
very good advice, 
so gentle a plea 
for a fine life and 
good, sincere work, 
and it all seemed 
so unrehearsed 
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and to come so much more from the heart 
than the head. It was not the kind of 
speech that a great man makes at a banquet 
or at a public meeting, but just a few words 
of hope from one who wanted to do some- 
thing for his own people. And then from 
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outside we could hear the orchestra play- 
ing the introduction to the second act, and 
the English acto:, with a low sweep of his 
broad-brimmed hat was led away from that 
very little world behind the stage-door to 
the very big world outside. 





A JAR IN THE JAY FAMILY 


Cre spring morning, with a great deal 
of fuss and chatter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Blue Jay flew into our front yard. I saw 
at once that they were seeking a site to 
build their nest. The place chosen by Mrs. 
Jay was high up in the crotch of two small 
limbs of an oak tree. She sat down in the 
little nook and talked softly and shyly to 
her mate. Evidently she was telling what 
a fine place she had found. 

But Mr. Jay was not satisfied. He 
shook himself, ruffled his feathers, and flew 
to a crotch lower down. There he sat and 
scolded harshly, extolling the virtues of the 
place of his choice. Mrs. Jay was evidently 
not averse to discussing the matter. She 
flew down and examined the place very 
critically; but was not convinced. She 
soon returned to the crotch above. 

Mr. Jay scolded, then sulked. At last, 
spying a red squirrel in a tree across the 
road, he went in pursuit of it. He and 
Mr. Squirrel played hide-and-seek for a 
few minutes, but he soon tired of that, and 
returned to his mate. 

While he had been teasing the squirrel, 
she had carried some bits of string up to 
her chosen nook. He would scold in fierce 
rasping notes, then drum savagely on a 
limb, as if venting his spite on the thing 
nearest him. At last he flew away, and 
Mrs. Jay reluctantly followed. 

Days passed, and they did not return. 
I decided that they had chosen another 





place. Then one day they appeared again. 
Instantly Mrs. Jay seated herself in her 
nook and began to twitter in a pleading 
tone, turning about as if shaping a nest. 
But Mr. Jay was stubborn; evidently the 
matter would have to be threshed out all 
over again. He sat on a bough and 
alternately sulked and scolded. 

At last, with an air that evidently said, 
“Well, you always wil] have your own 
way,” he tilted his head and flew away. 

Apparently Mrs. Jay had conquered, for 
she at once flew down and returned with a 
twig. Mr. Jay returned but did not offer 
to help build the little home. He must 
have told her that she would have to build 
the house herself if she would not build 
where he wanted it. 

She worked bravely and steadily, getting 
most of her twigs by breaking them from 
the branches. The nest grew apace. | 
helped her by hanging string and bits of 
cloth on the limbs of her tree. It was 
amusing to see her pull and work at them. 
When she succeeded in getting a nice bright 
one in place she would stand back to eye it 
critically and talk about it. 

They soon had a brood of hungry babies 
with gaping mouths to feed. Mr. Jay was 
obliged to hustle about and help feed them. 
Though I tried to protect the little family, 
my vigilance was unsuccessful. One day 
the wicked cat made a meal of the poor 
little nestlings. W. M. BeapLe. 
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ON THE ROAD TO THE CUP 





RACE 


BY RALPH D. PAINE 


PAINTINGS BY CHARLES SARKA 





7 ing number of motor 
= B cars become black blobs 
moving with spectral swiftness. The win- 
dows of the farm houses by the Long 
Island roadside spatter this semi-darkness 
with shafts of yellow light, for the country 
folk have not gone to bed at all. Far 
across the fields beyond Mineola, where 
the fodder stands in serried shocks, there 
twinkles a mile of moving lights which 
stream along another highway that leads 
to the Jericho Turnpike. A delicate mist 
blurs this rural landscape. In the fore- 
ground are rows of slim young trees, 
vague and undefined as a monochromatic 
study by a painter of some foreign school. 
Beyond these trees stretches this faraway, 
hazy ribbon of light so vivid and continu- 
ous that is is impossible to believe that 
the lamps of motor cars can be so many 
as thus to illumine the gray horizon belt. 
Where the roads meet, the Jericho Turn- 
pike climbs straight away for half a mile 
so that the motor cars are visible down the 
length of this long slope, over which they 
pour in a splendid torrent. So close to- 
gether they come from midnight on that it 
is as if they are linked together in one glit- 
tering chain. They whirr past two and 
three seconds apart, twenty and thirty 
machines every minute, not for one hour, 
but for six hours in as close formation as 
this. It had not seemed as if there could 
be so many automobiles in the world. It 
would be less uncanny if there were the 
rattle of wheels and thunder of hoofs to 
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mark the passage of this vast migration. 
They slide past, however, with no more 
noise than the soft purring of their tires on 
the hard roadway, the steady drone and 
mutter of their engines, and the melodious 
chant of their horns which blend in a deep 
and vibrant chorus as if the voice of the 
automobile had found itself. 

The acetylene lamps, some of them in 
the form of movable searchlights, fling 
shadowy patches of light against the bank- 
ing mist or pencil the overhead gloom with 
swift, uneasy brightness, At the distant 
crest of the slope this radiance diminishes 
until the cars farthest in view are lifting 
over the hill like so many shooting stars, 
to dip down and join the surging river of 
brightness which is made more softly beau- 
tiful by the halo of mist that encircles 
every lamp. 

This meeting of the roads is two miles 
distant from the starting point of the Van- 
derbilt Cup Race. By three o’clock in the 
morning the roadside is thickly sown with 
the lights of motor cars which have been 
parked in such places of vantage as their 
owners were able to choose by being thus 
early afield. Although there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of cars in flight past, 
yet these other thousands are so profusely 
planted under the trees and at the edge of 
cornfield and pasture that it looks almost 
as if one could make the two mile journey 
by the skittish method of jumping from 
one to another. 

Yet this is but one stretch of the cir- 
cuit of nearly thirty miles of the racing 
course, and along its whole extent the auto- 
mobiles of the owlish sight-seers are already 
standing in troops and squadrons. It is 
a singular panorama of luxury, rampant, 
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flaunting, overwhelming in its significance, 
for by daybreak there will be forty million 
dollars worth of automobiles assembled in 
this bit of Long Island country, and they 
have been drawn thither from only one 
corner of the United States. 

It is reaily in the middle of the night 
when the edge of the road has become 
black with pedestrians who eddy over 
fences and ditches or hover, with the most 
hazardous indifference, within a_hair’s 
breadth of this incessant flow of traffic. 
Hordes of men and women are camping on 
blankets or outspread newspapers, while 
many have pitched small tents and are 
brewing coffee by tiny fires that dot the 
field with cheery sparks. The exodus from 
New York and the nearer towns began late 
in the afternoon of the day before, in the 
face of a frosty night and skies that sul- 
lenly threatened rain. Trolley and railroad 
train, ferry and footpath have been fill- 
ing this region as wheat pours out of a hop- 
per. This picturesque army is bivouacked 
in the open like another Coxey host, 
and making very cheerful business of it. 
The most frenzied sport yet devised has 
lured them to endure such hardships as 
would have stirred up a lively riot had they 
been under compulsion to live through 
such a night’s experience as this. 

This region is dotted with ostentatious 
estates of the very rich whose rural life is 
much bespangled with luxurious living, 
but in the main it still belongs to farmers 
and their old villages which have preserved 
a simple and frugal habit of living. They 
are fairly inundated by the roaring tide 
that has swept down from Manhattan, 
awheel and afoot, but they are valiantly 
struggling to separate these foolish folk 
from their money. Attic, hall and “spare 
room” have been rented to the invaders 
from the city at prices that promise to lift 
the mortgage from the old homestead in a 
single night, and the barns are so many 
garages in which the uneasy cattle stare 
wide-eyed at the uncouth figures of 
chauffeurs cleaning their cars by lantern 
light. 

At the cross-roads are low-roofed taverns 
unseasonably alight, their landlords serv- 
ing two o'clock in the morning breakfasts 
and handling money in such profusion 
that they looked dazed as with unwonted 
emotion. Quaint old dining-rooms through 
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whose doors once swept the hoop skirts 
of our grandmothers echo the laughter of 
befurred and begoggled parties from Broad- 
way. Millionaires have left their man- 
sions to be tucked away in tiny rooms under 
the tavern eaves where they thresh around 
on husk mattresses or drift downstairs 
to swap yarns with the village worthies in 
the barroom while they wait for the first 
gray shadow of daylight. And past these 
ancient and homely doors flees the end- 
less procession of motor cars all through 
the night. 

Farm wagons by the score have been 
equipped as impromptu restaurants in 
which “mother and the girls” sell cake, 
pies, doughnuts and coffee, and. mingle 
their blushing exhortations with the husky 
bellow of the frankfurter specialists who 
have flocked from Coney Island and the 
Bowery. 

“Pa” plays well his fiscal part by yelling 
to the passing motorists: 

“Parkin’ place. Parkin’ place. Best 
place to see the race. Back in your ma- 
chine and hitch it on my meadow lot. 
Only three dollars for the slickest stall on 
the hull road.” 

One lone horse and wagon is sighted 
making its parlous way along this swarm- 
ing highway in the very early morning. 
The horse is of the “Whoa, Dobbin” fam- 
ily breed, and the wagon is loaded to the 
guards with a farmer and his family whose 
courage in embarking on this course is ad- 
mirable in the extreme. Automobiles 
whirl to left and right of this sorely tried 
steed, their horns clamor in his ears and 
the all-pervading stench of gasoline offends 
his nostrils. He has not even the moral 
support of a comrade in distress, for he is 
as lonely a derelict as the dodo bird, or as 
Selkirk on his desert island. But he plods 
along with twitching ear and rolling eye, 
and shows himself a hero in as nerve-rack- 
ing stress as ever a horse had to endure. 

The people huddled in the waiting motor 
cars become subdued and drowsy as the 
chill night drags on toward daylight. 
They left the cafés of Manhattan at mid- 
night with much laughter and jollity, but 
a reaction overtakes them in the dull gray 
waiting hours, and they try to sleep and 
wonder why Vanderbilt Cup races have to 
be started at the idiotic hour of six o’clock 
in the morning. There is diversion, how 
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ever, in watching the marvelous jumble of 
cars and people stream past. Every known 
species of fakir is bawling his wares, crap 
games flourish under the trees, and the 
country constable is too busy saving way- 
farers from getting messed up with the 
machinery of automobiles to pay heed to 
the busy gentlemen with the husky voices 
who ply the dice and the three shells by 
candle light. 

For several hours the cars move past in 
single file, but long before the starting time 
they are jostling each other two and three 
abreast, escaping collision by miracles of 
deft handling. The reckless chauffeur is 
tamed for once. To drive at headlong 
speed is not the trifling matter of obliter- 
ating a pedestrian or two, but of making a 
wholesale wreck of one’s machine and his 
more precious anatomy, wherefore the be- 
havior of these gasoline-pilots is flawless. 
Every known style and vintage of car has 
been mobilized, from the haughty im- 
ported touring car with as many trappings 
as a Pullman, to the runabout of an archaic 
age which rattles and groans like a mow- 
ing-machine run amuck. The little fellows 
display the biggest lamps and sound the 
noisiest horns, and get in the way of their 
big brothers for all the world like those 
third-rate mortals who make a vast deal 
of bluster, fuss and pretense. 

In the view-point of the great American 
populace the automobile flings an insolent 
and plutocratic challenge to the humble 
wayfarer as if to say: “Get out of my way 
and be damned to you.” The man aboard 
the red chariot may be as mild-mannered 
an altruist as ever endowed a college settle- 
ment, but he is viewed with suspicion by 
farmers, constables and chickens as a proud 
and stiff-necked Juggernaut. But here are 
the inconsistent masses who clamor against 
“speed madness” as menacing their lives 
and peace of mind, flocking in such num- 
bers as were never before seen at an Ameri- 
can sporting episode, to cheer the very 
thing they have raised such a row about. 

Indeed, there has never been anything 
anywhere to compare with this all-night 
pageant of the open road. The grand- 
fathers of this curious multitude would 
have hailed the spectacle as a descent of 
vast hordes of fire-breathing dragons and 
other supernal visitors. Twenty years ago, 
even, such a sight unfolding without warn- 
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ing would have driven the observers into 
the tallest trees and overflowed the padded 
cells for a hundred miles around. 

This blasé multitude, however, is think- 
ing only of the racing machines and the 
dangers that will lay athwart their mad 
progress. The misty morning darkness has 
not lifted when there is a huge noise of 
staccato, coughing explosions somewhere 
up the road, as if a giant were choking to 
death with a bone in his throat. Then 
something long and low and gray somehow 
threads a path among the thronging tour- 
ing cars. Infernal streams of blue flame 
are shooting from its sides, and all other 
sounds are drowned by its startling reports. 
Among the high-topped pleasure cars, this 
speed machine seems of inconsiderable 
bulk, yet there is something impressive 
and even menacing in the clean-stripped, 
gaunt look of this ugly fabric of steel 
and rubber. It catches hold of one’s im- 
agination even more strongly than if it 
were careering along a cleared course in 
company with other monsters of its own 
kind. All around it are the gay groups of 
onlookers in their upholstered tonneaus, 
their cars aglitter with brass and paint and 
varnish. Past them speeds this squat, un- 
lovely thing of furious power and. energy, 
its driver and mechanician crouched low 
behind their raving engine like gladiators 
amid a holiday press of Roman patricians 
and their dames. 

As this, the first of the racing cars to ap- 
pear, moves toward the starting point it 
passes enclosures by the roadside where 
crews of grimy men in overalls are making 
ready their repair shops and tire stations. 
In the final issue, the skill and daring of 
the drivers and the power of their hard- 
driven cars must hang upon these heaps of 
sausage-like, inflated rings of rubber. 
These squads of helpers have been drilled 
like a football team to change tires with- 
out wasting precious seconds of time. And 
while these roadside camps are as prosaic 
to look at as so many corners of a factory, 
they are where the race may be won or 
lost, and not on the course at all. 

When daylight breaks, misty and wan, 
the ruck of cars, men, women and children 
is so amazingly jammed together near the 
starting point that it seems as if the course 
cannot be cleared by anything less violent 
than a dynamite charge. There is room 
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for the throngs on foot to overflow into the 
fields, but the panting cars are hemmed in 
such a narrow strip of road that they can 
move only at a snail’s pace, if at all, or 
must charge into the reckless wayfarers 
who are struggling to be as near the start 
as possible. 

At length this stretch of turnpike is 
cleared by stress of tact, force and good 
management, and the dark ribbon of oiled 
roadbed runs between dense walls of peo- 
ole as far away as one can see. Beyond 
this stretch they are gathered at the curves 
of the road where there is the most immi- 
nent danger of the racing cars leaping their 
orbits. Frantic constables are trying to 
drive them back, but they want to see the 
chariots of the dare-devil drivers rear and 
skid, and they are deaf and blind to all 
warnings. More people than there are in 
the state of Montana are waiting along this 
thirty miles of turnpike, and nine persons in 
ten know that they are to place their lives 
in the most deadly jeopardy through five 
hours on end. They have read that most 
of these international road-races have been 
made tragic by the quick death of drivers 
or onlookers, and that the chances are 
rather in favor of a machine or two hur- 
tling from the path and ripping through the 
ranks of observers like a roaring projectile. 

Yet wherever stout wire fences had been 
built for protection along the most danger- 
ous stretches of the course, these presuma- 
bly rational Americans try to tear them 
down, or to press in front of them in order 
that they may crowd so close to the flying 
cars that the wind of their going shall 
brush their faces. Beyond them are 
fences, fields and hills whereon they could 
have viewed the road in safety. But they 
prefer to beat against the barriers, even to 
attack them with wire cutters, these long 
lines of humanity that stir like restless surf 
in order to coquet with death and show that 
all previous standards of sanity had been 
turned topsy-turvy by the spell of the rac- 
ing automobile. 

One by one the contestants drive into 
the shute between the tall grand stands to 
wait behind the starting line for the signal 
which shall send them along thirty miles 
of country road faster than a mile a minute 
speed. Soon there are seventeen cars in 
this thrilling parade, while their racking 
engines are exploding as if ten thousand 





angry devils were trying to tear their steel 
prisons in pieces. But the crowds are more 
eager to see the drivers than the cars. The 
personal equation eclipses the mechanical. 
If it were advertised that a man would fight 
a lion in Madison Square Garden, the police 
graciously permitting, that amphitheater 
would be packed to the doors with a mul- 
titude animated by much the same spirit 
that has led a quarter of a million people 
to flock to this Long Island turnpike. 
The most popular among the drivers are 
those reputed to be the most reckless of 
their own lives, the fellows of the most 
diabolical nerve, bravery and coolness. 
Standing beside his grunting car is Lancia, 
the rosy-cheeked, strapping young Italian, 
hero of the most hair-raising contests at 
home and abroad, who had made a habit 
of taking curves on two wheels at a speed 
of seventy miles an hour. Beyond him is 
Jenatzy, gaunt and worn like an athlete 
overtrained, but smiling as he chats with 
“Dare-devil” Tracy, the alert-looking 
young American, around whom the some- 
what forlorn hopes of the stars and stripes 
are clustered. Wagner, overhauling his 
compactly built car which looks like a park 
cob in a string of lanky thoroughbreds, is 
being talked about as likely to win for 
France, but there is no over-confidence in 
the significant care with which he tests the 
steering gear of his machine. These and 
other heroes of the hour, French, German, 
American and Italian, are viewed as men 
about to shake dice with death. On the 
surface of things this is an event in the 
world of outdoor sports. But the friends 
and employers of the drivers shake hands 
with them and pat their shoulders oftener 
than is at all necessary, as soldiers say 
farewell to comrades in the ranks who have 
volunteered to charge in a forlorn hope. 
Fame and money are the incentives 
which have led these men to bring their 
racing cars to the start in this foggy Octo- 
ber morning. Every machine stands for 
the labor of scores of expert workmen 
through vigilant and anxious weeks and 
months. A small army of mechanics and 
helpers have groomed them, and their driv- 
ers have hurled them over the course at 
break-neck speed in all weathers. From 
twenty to fifty thousand dollars have been 
invested in every one of these entries in the 
attempt to prepare a machine which may 
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hold together for five hours under a strain 
which would seem to defy3theslimits of hu- 
man ingenuity. Most of these drivers have 
been in hideous smash-ups ‘which tore the 
cars to bits and hurled the ‘occupants far 
over the landscape. Thesé men are the 
picked survivors of the fittest and most au- 
dacious. As they putter around their cars 
for finishing touches here and there, they 
look more like goblins than heroes. Muf- 
fled in sweaters, dingy khaki and oil- 
smeared leggings, their heads bound with 
dusty handkerchiefs and mask-like gog- 
gles, they-are as grotesque as the devilish 
machines which they have learned to 
master. 

One feels that they are playing for big 
stakes and are welcome to run risk in pro- 
portion. But what of the mechanician 
who is to ride at the driver’s elbow? His 
neck is to be as sorely imperilled over every 
foot of the way, but he is a hero unsung 
while he lives, and he is doomed to be un- 
honored if he should happen to be instan- 
taneously wrapped around a_ telegraph 
pole. His only stimulus is in the possible 
chance that if he survives long enough he 
may become a driver of renown. 

As long as mankind loves a soldier and 
cheers while the band plays the regiment 
off to the front, deeds of sheer pluck and 
daring will be popular, regardless of the 
ends they serve. After all, the Tommies 
who have won the Victoria Cross and the 
blue-shirted troopers who have earned the 
Medal of Honor were made of much the 
same stuff as these drivers of racing cars. 
And this is why the multitude has waited 
all night to see them. 

It is the moment of all the long night and 
morning hours that makes the’ journey 
worth while when Le Blon, the tall and 
bearded Frenchman, moves his American 
car to the tape and waits for: the word 
which shall send him lunging away into the 
mist where hazards lie in ambush on‘every 
curve and hill and billowing stretch of 
_ country road. Pounding and banging like 
a battery of rapid-fire guns in furious ac- 
tion, the engine-hood spitting flame from 
every crevice, a hundred Horse | power 
wildly tugging to be free, the trembling car 
is held in leash while the starter counts off 
the seconds. So clamorous is the uproar 


of the engine that the crouching driver 
cannot hear the words that are shouted in 
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his ear, but from the tail of his anxious eye 
he watches the arm of the official tick off 
the time with frantic gesture. Then a 
hand smites him on the back, a voice yells 
Go!” a lever is thrown over, the two 
straining figures in the car lean farther 
forward, and—the race is on. 

The machine gains speed with incredible 
haste, and before the onlookers can more 
than blink it is booming along the course 
like a gray blur. Heavy rain on the day 
before has killed the dust and the rising 
sun is scattering the mist so that it is only 
a matter of seconds before the fleeing car 
can be seen diminishing to a pin-point and 
vanishing on its cyclonic journey to the 
Hairpin Turn, the perilous ascent of Man- 
hanset Hill and the careering twist of 
Krug’s Corner. 

One minute later the second car is 
started, and already the leader is a full 
mile on his way. Thus the seventeen 
racers boom away a minute apart, and the 
spectacle is so absorbing that it is almost 
beyond realization that by the time the 
last car has hurled itself out of the shute, 
the vanguard is half around the circuit, 
having covered fifteen miles almost before 
they can be missed. 

The climax of it all has come and gone. 
There is nothing more to see except the 
swift passage of the cars with brief inte-- 
vals between, and for a time the waiting 
crowds in the grand stands are as far re- 
moved from seeing a contest as if they 
were in a New York theater listening to 
bulletins telegraphed from Long Island. 
Now and then a young man with a mega- 
phone shouts the tidings received by tele- 
phone from the stations along the course: 

“Number nine has lost a tire at Willet’s 
Corner.” 

“Number seven passed Krug’s Corner 
working badly.” 

“Tracy stops to put on non-skidding 
tires.” 

Another young man toils at a huge black- 
board upon which is painted a map of the 
course. As the bulletins come to hand, he 
pins the placarded numbers of the cars at 
the points of the road where they were last 
reported. This is tame diversion, indeed, 
to come on the heels of the tension and 
tumult of the frenzied night, yet there is a 
certain excitement in watching these 
placards creep along the zig-zag lines, draw 
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nearer to each other, or be chartered safely 
past the Hairpin Turn. One begins to 
wonder, however, why from Broadway in 
New York to Broad Street in Newark, the 
flamboyant touring cars were hurrying to 
crowd the Long Island roads all night for 
a distance of twenty miles. 

During this waiting time the grand 
stands are a babel of talk that smacks 
more of the factory and the foundry than 
of sport. Almost every one has a smatter- 
ing of the dialect of the motorist and the 
air is burdened with references to car- 
burreters, ignition plugs, compensation 
gears and other Greek to the layman. By 
virtue of owning automobiles these pil- 
grims have acquired the privilege of wear- 
ing the peculiar clothes that belong with 
their pastime, of setting themselves apart 
from the common herd who must live and 
struggle on toward the grave without gog- 
gles, puttees, rubber jackets, gauntlets and 
streaming veils. This is a fairly overpow- 
ering gathering of the new aristocracy of 
the automobile which may be compared 
with that distinction achieved in a much 
earlier, simpler age of our country by 
“keeping a hired girl.” There is really 
nothing better to do than to moralize 
about this unprecedented display of Amer- 
ican prosperity on parade and—— 

A fig for your moralizing! Away with 
it! There is something better to do! Up 
the road the black crowds under the trees 
begin to press toward each other, wholly 
reckless of danger, then a bugle sounds 
shrill and insistent, and there is an exult- 
ant roar from fences, trees and telegraph 
poles. Confused at first it soon brings a 
message chanted in unison by thousands 
of throats: 


“CAR COMING!” 


It seems as if those black masses now 
clustered in the distant road can never ebb 
to right and left in time to make a path- 
way through. Then into the open there 
speeds a gray smudge. Instantly it grows 
larger, and its onset is heralded by a drum- 
ming, humming sound that grows in vol- 
ume while one draws a quick breath. A 
moment later something flashes between 
the grand stands. There is no more than 
time to glimpse two figures bending over 
the engine-hood, blurred wheels, and the 
streaking shadow of the car, and Jenatzy 
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had come and gone like a tempest-driven 
fragment of cloud. In half an hour he had 
dipped and swerved and skidded over 
thirty miles of country road, without a 
track to guide his wheels, his life hanging 
upon the steely grip of his hands at the 
edge of the sensitive steering wheel, disas- 
ter certain if this grip should vary by so 
much as a hair’s breadth. 

This is the high-water mark of the morn- 
ing’s excitement, for almost before Je- 
natzy has whizzed out of view, his pursuers 
are sweeping by, now singly, again two and 
three, seemingly no more than a few sec- 
onds apart. Yet what there is of the rac- 
ing picture to come will be no more than a 
repetition of these earliest glimpses which 
suggest the snapping of a swift camera 
shutter. After the second or third-lap the 
grand stands become a bit drowsy and 
listless, as if wondering what all the fuss 
was about. Interest revives in waves 
when rumors come of a tragedy at some 
distant place in the course, that a machine 
has leaped from the road or a spectator 
has been killed. 

The storm-center of thrills and fears has 
been shifted to the twists in the road where 
accidents seem most liable to happen. 
Just as at the circus the crowd finds all 
other hazards tame and waits impatient 
for that sinister entertainment called the 
“Dip of Death,” so the ill-omened fame of 
the Hairpin Turn becomes the focal at- 
traction of the Cup Race. This kink in 
the turnpike is shaped like the letter “U,” 
and of course the most dangerous stretch 
for the spectator is along the outer edge 
where a car, shooting from its path, will 
infallibly clear a swath like a mowing ma- 
chine in a clover field. Five thousand peo- 
ple have been massed along this outer 
roadside since daylight, however, and they 
are not at all concerned that their situa- 
tion is as ticklish as if they were playing 
with matches in a powder mill. 

They decide that the risk is well worth 
while when the first car bears down to take 
the turn. Jenatzy is driving a full sev- 
enty miles an hour, and a locomotive at- 
tempting such a feat would fly from the 
rails like a scared rabbit. But the rocking 
motor car does not slacken speed until it 
has bounded clear beyond a soft spot in 
the roadbed, with all four wheels in air. 
Actually hurdling like a giant grasshopper, 

















the car swoops down upon the turn, skids 
appallingly, and seems to whirl on a pivot 
while the mechanician hangs by his eyelids 
far out to windward. In a cloud of dust 
the tortured car flees away in its new direc- 
tion and the crowd eagerly awaits another 
high-keyed sensation. 

These people cross the road with a casual 
indifference that maddens the helpless con- 
stables. They fairly snatch themselves 
and each other from under the wheels of 
cars that charge down upon them without 
warning. They are positively anxious to 
be butchered to make a motor holiday. 
Once two cars come tearing along abreast. 
Weillschott, who later comes to grief, 
drives far out on the embankment and 
manages to pass Clement. The people 
break and run for life, but this warning 
cannot hold them from pressing into the 
road again. 

When a car stops for more gasoline near 
the turn, these cheerful imbeciles crowd 
around as if it were stalled in the middle 
of a quiet country lane. Another racing 
car looms among them and is gone before 
they have time to thank God for their 
mysterious survival. The driver’s tanned 
face turns several shades paler and his 
nerves are atwitter. No peril of the open 
road can shake him, but these hundreds of 
madmen who insist upon getting square 
across his course make him swear that 
never again will he race on a public high- 
way in America, no, not for a shipload of 
Vanderbilt Cups. 

Only one man is killed in this riotous 
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morning and his life is a most grievous toll 


for sport to pay. Yet he had stood and 
watched these huge missiles shoot past 
him, and he knew that to get athwart their 
path was a more dangerous thing to do 
than to saunter blindfolded in front of a 
limited express. No guardian angel, work- 
ing overtime, could protect a mortal 
against such inconceivable folly. 

It has cost the sensation-loving popu- 
lace at least a million dollars and a total of 
much more than a million hours of sleep to 
enjoy this ultra-modern pastime. And 
most of the spectators are obliged to wait 
for the newspaper “extras” during the 
homeward journey to discover who has 
won the Cup Race. In fact, they don’t 
much care after the American hopes were 
curled up and wilted. But they can boast 
that they have seen the most perilous and 
spectacular sport ever contrived, com- 
pared with which Ben Hur’s chariot race 
was a mere kindergarten diversion. A 
frowsy and drowsy young man who per- 
haps represents the view-point of the road- 
side observer remarks as he homeward 
plods his weary way: 

“B-r-r-r-r!| Bang! Whizz—! and a bad 
smell—and then some more of the same. 
That’s all | saw of the Cup Race. I hope 
Mr. Vanderbilt got a better run for his 
money than | did. But what gets me is 
that there was one gilt-edged lunatic 
among those drivers that didn’t have to 
break his neck for a living. He did it for 
the fun of it. Oh my, oh my, but it’s a 


dippy world we live in!” 
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THE LONG LABRADOR TRAIL 


THE COMPACT WITH HUBBARD FULFILLED 
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CAUGHT BY THE ARCTIC ICE 





E ran to shelter in a small 
cove and under the lee 
of a ledge pitched our 
tent, using poles that 
the Eskimos had 
thoughtfully provided, 
and anchoring the tent 
down with bowlders. 
When I say the rocks here are scoured 

bare, I mean it literally. There was not a 

stick of wood growing as big as your finger. 

On the lower George, below the Narrows, 

and for long distances on the Ungava coast 

there is absolutely not a tree of any kind 
to be seen. The only exception is in one 
or two bays or near the mouth of streams 
where a stunted spruce growth is some- 
times found in small patches. There are 
places where you may skirt the coast of 

Ungava Bay for a hundred miles and not 

see a shrub worthy the name of tree, even 

in the bays. 

The Koksoak (Big) River, on which 
Fort Chimo is situated, is the largest river 
flowing into Ungava Bay. The George is 
the second in size, and Whale River ranks 
third. Between the George River and 
Whale River there are four smaller ones— 
Tunulik (Back) River, Kuglotook (Over- 
flow) River, Tuktotuk (Reindeer) River 
and Mukalik (Muddy) River; and between 
Whale River and the Koksoak, the False 
River. I crossed all of these streams and 








saw some of them for several miles above 
the mouth. The Koksoak and Whale Riv- 
ers are regularly traversed by the Indians, 
but the others, with the possible exception 
of the Mukalik are too swift and rocky 
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for canoes. There are several streams to 
the westward of the Koksoak, notably 
Leaf River, and a very large one that 
the Eskimos told me of, emptying into 
Hope’s Advance Bay, but these I did not 
see and my knowledge of them is limited 
to hearsay. 

The hills in the vicinity of George River 
are generally high, but to the westward 
they are much lower and less picturesque. 

After our camp was pitched we had an 
opportunity for the first time to make the 
acquaintance of our companions. The 
chief was a man of about forty years of 
age, Potokomik by name, which, trans- 
lated, means a hole cut in the edge of a 
skin for the purpose of stretching it. The 
next in importance was Kumuk. Kumuk 
means louse, and it fitted the man’s nature 
well. The youngest was Iksialook (big 
yolk of an egg). Potokomik had been re- 
christened by a Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
agent “Kenneth,” and Kumuk, in like 
manner, !.d had the name of “George” 
bestowec™!'pon him, but I ksialook had been 
overlool!® or neglected in this respect, 
and his memory was not taxed with try- 
ing to remember a Christian cognomen 
that none of his friends would ever call 
or know him by. 

Potokomik was really a remarkable man 
and proved most faithful to us. It is, in 
fact, to his faithfulness and control over 
the others, particularly Kumuk, that 
Easton and I owe our lives, as will appear 
later. He was at one time conjurer of the 
Kangerlualuksoakmiut, or George River 
Eskimos, and is still their leader, but dur- 
ing a visit to the Atlantic coast, some three 
or four years ago, he came under the influ- 
ence of a missionary, embraced Christian- 





ity, and abandoned the heathen conjuring 
swindle by which he was, up to that time, 
making a good living. Now he lives a life 
about as clean and free from the heathen- 
ism and superstitions of his race as any 
Eskimo can who adopts a new religion. 
The missionary whom | have mentioned 
led Potokomtk’s mother to accept Christ 
and renounce Torngak when she was on 
her deathbed, and before she died she con- 
fessed to many sins, amongst them that of 
having aided in the killing and eating, 
when driven to the act by starvation, of 
her own mother. 

After our tent was pitched and they had 
spread the Explorer’s sail as a shelter for 
themselves, Kumuk and Iksialook left us 
to look for driftwood and, in half an hour, 
returned with a few small sticks that they 
had found on the shore. These sticks 
were, of course, very precious and with the 
greatest economy in the use of the wood, 
a fire was made and the kettle boiled 
for tea. 

At first the Eskimos were always doing 
unexpected things and springing surprises 
upon us, but soon we became more or less 
accustomed to their ways. Not one of 
them could talk or understand English 
and my Eskimo vocabulary was limited to 
the one word “‘Oksunae,” and we there- 
fore had, of course, considerable difficulty 
in making each other understand, and the 
pantomime and various methods of com- 
munication resorted to were often very 
funny to see. Potokomik and | started in 
at once to learn what we could of each 
other’s language, and it is wonderful how 
much can be accomplished in the acquire- 
ment of a vocabulary in a shor{,..1me and 
how few words are really necessary to con- 
vey ideas. I would point at the tent and 
say “tent,” and he would say “tupek,” 
or at my sheath knife and say “knife,” 
and he would say “chevik,” and thus each 
learned the other’s word for nearly every- 
thing about us and such words as “good,” 
“bad,” “wind,” and so on; and in a few 
days we were able to make each other un- 
derstand in a general way, with our mixed 
English and Eskimo. 

The northeast wind and low-hanging 
clouds of the morning carried into execu- 
tion their threat, and all Sunday afternoon 
and all day Monday the snowstorm raged 
with fury. I took pity on the Eskimos 
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and on Sunday night invited all of them to 
sleep in our tent, but only Potokomik 
came, and on Monday morning, when | 
went out at break of day, | found the other 
two sleeping under a snowdrift, for the 
lean-to made of the boat sail had not 
protected them much. After that they 
accepted my invitation and joined us in 
the tent. 

It did not clear until Tuesday morning, 
and then we hoisted sail and started for- 
ward out of the river and into the broad, 
treacherous waters of Hudson Straits, 
working with the oars to keep warm and 
accelerate progress, for the wind was against 
us at first until we turned out of the river, 
and we had long tacks to make. 

At the Post, as was stated, there is a 
rise and fall of tide of forty feet. In Un- 
gava Bay and the straits it rises to sixty- 
two feet at flood, with the spring or high 
tides, and this makes navigation precarious 
where hidden reefs and rocks are every- 
where; and there are long stretches of 
coast with no friendly bay or harbor or lee 
shore where one can run for cover when 
unheralded gales and sudden squalls catch 
one in the open. The Atlantic coast of 
Labrador is dangerous indeed, but there 
nature has providentially distributed in- 
numerable safe harbor retreats, and the 
tide is insignificant. ‘Nature exhausted 
her supply of harbors,” some one has said, 
“before she rounded Cape Chidley, or she 
forgot Ungava entirely; and she just 
bunched the tide in here, too.” 

That Tuesday night sloping rocks and 
ominous reefs made it impossible for us to 
effect a landing, and in a shallow place we 
dropped anchor. Fortunately, there was 
no wind, for we were in an exposed position, 
and had there been we should have come to 
grief. A bit of hardtack with nothing te 
drink sufficed for supper, and after eating 
we curled up as best we could in the bot- 
tom of the boat. No watch was kept. 
Every one lay down. Easton and | rolled 
in our blankets, huddled close to each 
other, pulled the tent over us and were 
soon dreaming of summer lands where 
flowers bloom and the ice trust gets its 
prices. 

Our awakening was rude. Some time in 
the night | dreamed that my neck was 
broken and that I lay in a pool of icy water 
powerless to move. When | finally roused 
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Eskimos at Fort Chimo. The whole family live in one small tepee. 


myself I found the boat tilted at an angle of 
forty-five degrees and my head at the lower 
incline. All the water in the boat had 
drained to that side and my shoulders and 
neck were immersed. The tide was out 
and we were stranded on the rocks. It 
was bright moonlight. Kumuk and Iksia- 
took got up and with the kettle disap- 
peared over the rocks. The rising tide was 
almost on us when they returned with a 
kettle full of hot tea. Then as soon as the 
water was high enough to float the boat we 
were off by moonlight, fastening now and 
again on reefs, and several times narrowly 
escaped disaster. 

It was very cold. Easton and I were 
still clad in the bush ravaged clothing that 
we had worn during the summer, and it 





was far toc light to keep out the bitter 
Arctic winds that were now blowing, and 
at night our only protection was our light 
summer camping blankets. When we 
reached the Post at George River not a 
thing in the way of clothing or blankets 
was in stock and the new stores were not 
unpacked when we left, so we were not 
able to re-outfit there. 

Wednesday night we succeeded in find- 
ing shelter but all day Thursday were held 
prisoners by a northerly gale. On Friday 
we made a new start but early in the after- 
noon were driven to shelter on an island 
where with some difficulty we effected a 
landing at low tide, and carried our goods 
a half mile inland over the slippery rocks 
above the reach of rising water. The Eski- 
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mos remained with the boat and worked 
it in foot by foot with the tide while Easton 
and | pitched the tent and hunted up and 
down on the rocks for bits of driftwood 
until we had collected sufficient to last us 
with economy for a day or two. 

That night the real winter came. The 
light ice that we had encountered hereto- 
fore and the snow which had attained a 
considerable depth in the recent storms 
were only the harbingers of the true winter 
that comes in this northland with a single 
blast of the bitter wind from the ice fields 
of the Arctic. It comes in a night—almost 
in an hour—as it did to us now. Every 
pool of water on the island was congealed 
into a solid mass. A gale of terrific fury 
nearly carried our tent away and only the 
big bowlders to which it was anchored saved 
it. Once we had to shift it farther back 
upon the rock fields, out of reach of an ex- 
ceptionally high tide. For three days the 
wind raged, and in those three days the 
great blocks of northern pack-ice were 
swept down upon us, and we knew that the 
Explorer could serve us no longer. There 
was no alternative now but to cross the 
barrens to Whale River on foot. With 
deep snow and no snowshoes it was not a 
pleasant prospect. 

Our hardtack was gone, and | baked into 
cakes all of our little stock of flour and corn- 
meal. This, with a small piece of pork, 
six pounds of pemmican, tea and a bit of 
tobacco was all that we had left in the way 
of provisions. The Eskimos had eaten 
everything that they had brought, and it now 
devolved upon us to feed them also from 
our meager store which at the start only 
provided for Easton and me for ten days, 
as that had been considered more than am- 
ple time for the journey. | limited the 
rations at each meal to a half of one of my 
cakes for each man. Potokomik agreed 
with me that this was a wise and necessary 
restriction and protected me init. Kumuk 
thought differently, and he was seen to 
filch once or twice, but a close watch was 
kept upon him. 

With infinite labor we hauled the Ex- 
plorer above the high-tide level out of reach 
of the ice that would soon pile in a massive 
barricade of huge blocks upon the shore, 
that she might be safe until recovered the 
following spring. Then we packed in the 
boat’s prow our tent and all paraphernalia 
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that was not absolutely necessary for the 
sustenance of life, made each man a pack 
of ‘his blankets, food and necessaries, and 
began our perilous foot march toward 
Whale River. | clung to all the records of 
the expedition, my camera, photographic 
films and things of that sort, though Poto- 
komik advised their abandonment. 

At low tide, when the rocks were left 
nearly uncovered, we forded from the 
island to the mainland. It was dark when 
we reached it, and for three hours after 
dark, bending under our packs, we pushed 
on in silence through the knee-deep snow 
upon which the moon, half hidden by 
flying clouds, cast a weird ghost-like light. 
Finally the Eskimos stopped in a gully by 
a little patch of spruce brush four or five 
feet high, and while Iksialook foraged 
for handfuls of brush that was dry enough 
to burn, Potokomik and Kumuk cut snow 
blocks which they built into a circular wall 
about three feet high as a windbreak in 
which to sleep, and Easton and | broke 
some green brush to throw upon the snow 
for a bed. While we did this Iksialook 
filled the kettle with bits of ice and melted 
them over his brush fire and made tea. 
There was only brush enough to melt ice 
for one cup of tea each, which with our bit 
of cake made our supper. 

We huddled close and slept pretty well 
that night on the snow with nothing but 
flying frost between us and the stars in 
heaven. 

While we were having our breakfast the 
next morning a white Arctic fox came with- 
in ten yards of our fire and stopped to look 
us over as though wondering what kind 
of animals we were. Easton and I were 
unarmed, but the Eskimos each carried a 
45-90 Winchester rifle. Potokomik reached 
for his and shot the fox, and in a few 
minutes its disjointed carcass was in our 
pan with a bit of pork, and we made a 
substantial breakfast on the half-cooked 
flesh. 

That was a weary day. We came upon 
a large creek in the forenoon and had to 
ascend its east bank for a long distance to 
cross it, as the tide had broken the ice 
below. Some distance up the stream its val- 
ley was wooded by just enough scattered 
spruce trees to hold the snow, and wallow- 
ing and floundering through this was most 
exhausting. 

















During the day Kumuk, who did not 
like the small ration that | dealt out, pro- 
posed to the other Eskimos that they take 
all the food and leave,the white men to 
their fate. . They.had_ rifles while we had 
none, and we could not resist. Potokomik 
-would »not, hear of ,it. He remained our 
friend. “That.night a snow house was built 
with ‘the exception ‘of, rounding off the 
dome.at the top, over, which Potokomik 
spread’ his blanket; ‘but it was not much 
warmer than the open. . | lay down drip- 
ping with perspiration from the exertion of 
the day and during the night had a severe 
chill’ 

The next day we crossed another stream 
and ‘halted; at twelve o’clock, upon the 
western side of it to make tea. The Eski- 
mos held: a consultation here and then 
Potokomik told us that they were afraid of 
heavy snow and that it was thought best 
to cache everything that we had—blank- 
ets, food and everything—and with nothing 
to encumber us hurry on to a tupek that 
we should reach by dark, and that there 
we should find shelter and food. © Accord- 
ingly everything was left. behind but 
the rifles, which the Eskimos clung to, and 
we started on at a terrific pace over wind- 
swept hills and drift-covered valleys, where 
ail that could be seen was.a white waste of 
Unvarying snow. We had been a little dis- 
tance inland, buti‘now worked our way 
down toward the coast. Once we crossed 


an inlet where we had to climb over ‘great , 


blocks of ice that the tide in its force had 
piled there. 

Just at dusk the Eskimos halted. We 
had reached the place where the tupek 
should have been, but none was there. 
Afterward | learned that the people whom 


Potokomik expected to find here had been. : 
caught on their way from Whale River. 


by the ice and their boat crushed. An- 
other consultation was held, and as a result 
we started on again. After a two hours’ 
march Potokomik halted and the others 
left us. Easton and | threw ourselves at 
full length upon the snow and went to 
sleep on the instant. A rifle shot aroused 
us, and Potokomik jumped to his feet with 
the exclamation, “Iglco.” We followed 


him toward where Kumuk was shouting, 
through a bit of bush, down a bank, across 
a frozen brook and up a slope where we 
found a miserable little log shack. No one 
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was there. It was a filthy place. Snow 
had drifted in through the openings in the 
roof and side. A fire was started and we 
huddled close to it in a vain effort to get 
warm, 

] had another chill that night and severe 
cramps in the calves of my legs, and when 
morning came and Easton said he could 
not travel another twenty yards, | agreed 
at once to a plan of the Eskimos to leave 
us there while they went on to look for 
other Eskimos whom they expected to find 
in winter quarters east of Whale River. 
Potokomik promised to send them with 
dogs to our rescue and then go on with a 
letter to Job Edmunds, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s agent at Whale River. This 
letter to Edmunds | scribbled on a stray 
bit f paper | found in my pocket, and in 
it told him the situation we were in. 

Potokomik left his rifle and some car- 
tridges with us, and then with the promise 
that help should find us ere we had slept 
three times, we shook hands with our 
dusky friend upon whose honor and faith- 
fulness our lives now depended, and the 
three were gone in the face of a blinding 
snowstorm. 

Shortly after the Eskimos left us we 
heard some ptarmigans clucking outside, 
and Easton knocked three of them over 
with Potokomik’s rifle. There were four 
but one got away. It can be imagined 
what work the .45 bullet made of them. 
After separating the flesh as far as possible 
from the feathers, we boiled it in a tin can 
we had found amongst the rubbish in the 
hut, and ate everything but the bills and 
toe-nails—bones, entrails and all. This, it 
will be remembered, was the first food that 
we had had since noon of the day before. 
We had no tea and only one small piece of 
plug tobacco. 

Fortunately wood was not hard to get, 
but still not sufficiently plentiful for us to 
have more, than a light fire in the stove 
which we‘hugged pretty closely. 

The storm grew in fury. It shrieked 
around our illy-built shack, drifting the 
snow in through the holes and crevices 
until we could not find a place to sit or lie 
that was free from it. Finally the weather 
cleared and settled, cold and rasping. | 
took the rifle and looked about for game, 
but the snow was now so deep that walking 
far in it was out of the question. | did not 
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see the track or sign of any living thing 
save a single whiskey-jack, but even he 
was shy and kept well out of range. 

We had nothing to eat—not a mouthful 
of anything—and only water to drink; 
soon even our tobacco was gone. Day 
after day we sat, sometimes in silence, for 
hours at a time, sometimes calculating 
upon the probabilities of the Eskimos hav- 
ing perished in the storm, for they were 
wholly without protection. | had faith in 
Potokomik and his resourcefulness, and 
was hopeful they would get out safely. If 
there had been timber in the country where 
night shelter could be made, we might have 
started for Whale River without further 
delay. But in the wide waste barrens, 
illy clothed, with deep snow to wallow 
through, it seemed to me absolutely certain 
that such an attempt would end in exhaus- 
tion and death, so we restrained our impa- 
tience and waited. On scraps of paper 
we played tit-tat-toe; we improvised a 
checkerboard and played checkers. These 
pastimes broke the monotony of waiting 
somewhat. No matter what we talked 
about, our conversation always drifted to 
something to eat. We planned sumptuous 
banquets we were to have at that uncer- 
tain period “when we get home.” 

We slept five times instead of thrice and 
still no succor came. The days were short, 
the nights interminably long. | knew we 
could live for twelve or fifteen days easily 
on water. I had recovered entirely from 
the chills and cramps and we were both 
feeling well but, of course, rather weak. 
We had lost no flesh to speak of. The 
extreme hunger had passed away after a 
couple of days. It is only when starving 
people have a little to eat that the hunger 
period lasts longer than that. Novelists 
write a lot of nonsense about the pangs of 
hunger and the extreme suffering that ac- 
companies starvation. It is all poppycock. 
Any healthy person, with a normal appetite, 
after missing two or three meals is as hungry 
as he ever gets. After awhile there is a 
sense of weakness that grows on one, and 
this increases with the days. Then there 
comes a desire for a great deal of sleep, a 
sort of lassitude that is not unpleasant, 
and this desire becomes more pronounced 
as the weakness grows. The end is always 
in sleep. There is no keeping awake until 
the hour of death. 
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While, as I have said, the real sense of 
hunger passes away quickly there remains 
the instinct toeat. That is the working of 
the first law of nature—self-preservation. 
It prompts one to eat anything that he can 
chew or swallow, and it is what makes men 
eat refuse, the thought of which would 
sicken them at other times. Of course, 
Easton and | were like everybody else 
under similar conditions. Easton said one 
day that he would like to have something 
to chew on. In the refuse on the floor | 
found a piece of deerskin about ten inches 
square. I singed the hair off of it and 
divided it equally between us and then we 
each roasted our share and ate it. That 
was the evening after we had “slept” five 
times. 

After disposing of our bit of deerskin we 
huddled down on the floor, as was our cus- 
tom, for a sixth night, after discussing 
again the probable fate of the Eskimos. 
While | did not admit to Easton that | 
entertained any doubt as to our ultimate 
rescue, as the days passed and no relief 
came, | felt grave fears as to the safety 
of Potokomik and his companions. The 
severe storm that swept over the country 
after their departure from the shack had no 
doubt materially deepened the snow, and 
I questioned whether this had not made it 
impossible for them to travel without snow- 
shoes. The wind during the second day of 
the storm had been heavy, and it was my 
hope that it had swept the barrens clear of 
the new snow, but this was uncertain and 
doubtful. Then, too, | did not know the 
nature of Eskimos—whether or not they 
were wont to give up quickly in the face of 
unusual privations and difficulties such as 
these men would have to encounter. They 
were in a barren country, with no food, no 
blankets, no tent, no protection, in fact, of 


-any kind from the elements, and it was 


doubtful whether they would find material 
for a fire at night to keep them from freez- 
ing, and, even if they did find wood, they 
had no axe with which to cut it. How far 
they would have to travel surrounded by 
these conditions | had no idea. Indians 
without wood or food or a sheltering bush 
would soon give up the fight and lie down 
to die. If Potokomik and his men had 
perished, | knew that Easton and | could 
hope for no relief from the outside and that 
our salvation would depend entirely upon 
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our own resourcefulness. It seemed to me 
the time had come when some action must 
be taken. 

It was a long while after dark, | do not 
know how long, and | still lay awake turn- 
ing these things over in my mind, when | 
heard a strange sound. Everything had 
been deathly quiet for days and | sat up. 
In the great unbroken silence of the wilder- 
ness a man’s fancy will make him hear 
strange things. I have answered the shouts 
of men that my imagination made me hear. 
But this was not fancy, for | heard it again 
—a distinct shout! I jumped up and called 
to Easton, “They’ve come, boy! Get up, 
there’s some one coming!” Then | hurried 
outside and, in the dim light on the white 
stretch of snow, saw a black patch of men 
and dogs. Our rescuers had come. 


XVI 
TO WHALE RIVER AND FORT CHIMO 


The feeling of relief that came to me 
then when | heard the shout and saw the 
men and dogs coming can be appreciated, 
and something of the satisfaction | felt 
when I grasped the hands of the two Eski- 
nos that strode up on snowshoes can be 
understood. 

The older of the two was an active little 
fellow who looked much like a Japanese. 
He introduced himself as Emuk (Water). 
His companion, who, we learned later, re- 
joiced in the name Amnatuhinuk (Only a 
woman), was quite a young fellow, big, fat 
and good natured. 

Without any preliminaries Emuk pushed 
right into the shack and, from a bag that 
he carried, produced some tough dough 
cakes which he gave us to eat, and each a 
plug of tobacco to smoke. He was all 
activity and command, working quickly 
himself and directing Amnatuhinuk. A 
candle from his bag was lighted. Amnatu- 
hinuk was sent for a kettle of water; wood 
was piled into the stove, and the kettle put 
over to boil. The stove proved too slow 
for Emuk and he built a fire outside where 
tea could be made more quickly, and when 
it was ready he insisted upon our drinking 
several cups of it to stimulate us. Then he 
brought forth a pail containing strong smell- 
ing beans cooked in rancid seal oil, which 
he heated. This concoction he thought 
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was good, strong food and just the thing 
for half-starved men, and he set it before 
us with the air of one who has done some- 
thing especially nice. We ate some of it 
but were as temperate as Emuk with his 
urgings would permit us to be, for | knew 
the penalty that food exacts after a long 
fast. 

A comfortable bed of boughs and blank- 
ets was spread for us, and we were made to 
lie down. Emuk, on more than one occa- 
sion, had been in a similar position to ours 
and others had come to his aid, and he 
wanted to pay the debt he felt he owed to 
humanity. 

He told us that Potokomik and the 
others, after suffering great hardships, had 
reached his tupek near the Mukalik the day 
before, but | could not understand his lan- 
guage well enough to draw from him any 
of the details of their trip out. 

At midnight Emuk made tea again and 
roused us up to partake of it and eat more 
dough cakes and beans with seal oil. 1 
feared the consequences but | could not 
refuse him for he did not understand why 
we should not want to eat a great deal. 
The result was that with happiness and 
stomach-ache I could not sleep, and before 
morning was going out to vomit. Even at 
the danger of seeming not to appreciate 
Emuk’s hospitality I was constrained to 
decline to eat any breakfast. 

Emuk noticed a hole in the bottom of 
one of my sealskin boots. He promptly 
pulled off his own and made me put them 
on. He had another though poorer pair. 

It was a delight to be moving again. We 
were on the trail before dawn, Emuk v.ith 
his snowshoes tramping the road ahead 
of the dogs and Amnatuhinuk driving the 
team. The temperature must have been at 
least ten degrees below zero. The weather 


-was bitterly cold for men so thinly clad 


as Easton and | were, and the snow was so 
deep that we could not exercise by run- 
ning, for we had no snowshoes, and while 
we wallowed through the deep snow the 
dogs would have left us behind, so we could 
do nothing but sit on the komatik (sledge) 
and shiver. 

At noon we stopped at the foot of a hill 
before ascending it, and the men threw 
up a windbreak of snow blocks back of 
which they built a fire and put on the tea- 
kettle. Easton and I had just squatted 
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close to the fire to warm our benumbed 
hands when the husky dogs put their noses 
in the air and gave out the long weird howl 
of welcome or defiance that announces the 
approach of other dogs, and almost imme- 
diately a loaded team with two men came 
over the hill and down the slope at a gallop 
toward us. It proved to be Job Edmunds, 
the half-breed Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
officer from Whale-River, and his Eskimo 
servant coming to our aid. 

Edmunds was greatly relieved to find us 
safe. He knew exactly what todo. From 
his komatik box he produced a bottle of 
port wine and made us each take a small 
dose of it which he poured into a tin cup. 
He put a big, warm reindeer-skin koolatuk* 
on each of us and pulled the hoods over our 
heads. He had warm footwear—in fact, 
everything that was necessary for our com- 
fort. Then he cut two ample slices of 
wheat bread from a big loaf, toasted and 
buttered them and made us eat them and 
drink hot tea. He was very kind and con- 
siderate. Edmunds has saved many lives 
in hisday. Every winter he is called upon 
to go to the rescue of Eskimos who have 
been caught in the barrens without food, 
as we were. He had saved Emuk from 
starvation on one or two occasions. 

After a half-hour’s delay we were off 
again, I on the komatik with Edmunds, 
and Easton with Emuk. We passed the 
snow house where Edmunds and his man 
had spent the previous night. They would 
have come on in the dark but they knew 
Emuk was ahead and would reach us any- 
way. 

Edmunds had a splendid team of dogs, 
wonderfully trained. The big, wolfish crea- 
tures loved him and they feared him. 
He almost never had to use the long wal- 
rus-hide whip. They obeyed him on the 
instant without hesitation—‘‘Ooisht,”’ and 
they pulled in the harness as one; “Aw,” 
and they stopped. There was a power in 
his voice that governed them like magic. 
The winds had packed the snow hard 
enough on the barrens—and the country 
there was all barren—to bear up the 
komatik; the dogs were in prime condition 
and traveled at a fast trot or a gallop, and 
we made good time. Once Emuk stopped 
to take a white fox out of a trap. 


*The outer garment of deerskin 


a4 worn by the 
Eskimos. 
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Big cakes of ice were piled in high barri- 
cades along the rivers where we crossed 
them, and at these places we had to let the 
komatik down with care on one side and 
help the dogs haul it up with much labor 
on the other; and on the level, through the 
rough ice hummocks or amongst the rocks, 
the drivers were kept busy steering to pre- 
vent collisions with the obstructions, while 
the dogs rushed madly ahead, and we, on 
the komatik, clung on for dear life and 
watched our legs that they might not get 
crushed. Once or twice we turned over, 
but the drivers never lost their hold of the 
komatik or control of the dogs. 

It was dark when we reached Emuk’s 
skin tupek and were welcomed by a group 
of Eskimos, men, women and children. 
Iksialook was of the number, and he v.as 
so worn and haggard that | scarcely recog- 
nized him. He had seen hardship since 
our parting. They were very dirty and 
very hospitable. They took us into the 
tupek at once, which was extremely filthy 
and made insufferably hot by a sheet-iron 
tent stove. The women wore sealskin trou- 
sers and in the long hoods of their adikeys 
or upper garments carried babies whose 
bright, little, dusky-hued faces peeped 
timidly out at us over the mothers’ shoul- 
ders. A ptarmigan was boiled and divided 
between Easton and me, and with that and 
bread and butter from Edmunds’ box and 
hot tea we made a splendid supper. After 
a smoke all around, for the women smoke 
as well as the men, polar bear and reindeer 
skins were spread upon spruce boughs, 
blankets were given us for covering, and 
we lay down. Eleven of us crowded into 
the tupek and slept there that night. How 
all the Eskimos found room I do not know. 
I was crowded so tightly between one of 
the fat women on one side and Easton on 
the other that I could not turn over; but | 
slept as I had seldom ever slept before. 

The next forenoon we crossed the Muka- 
lik River and soon after reached Whale 
River, big and broad, with blocks of ice 
surging up and down upon the restless tide. 
The Post is about ten miles from its mouth. 
We turned northward along its east bank, 
and, in a little while, came to some scat- 
tered spruce woods which Edmunds told 
me were just below his home. Then at 
a creek, above which stood the miniature 
log cabin and small log storehouse com- 
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prising the Post buildings, | got off and 
climbed up through rougn ice barricades. 

Never in my life have | had such a wel- 
come as | received here. Mrs. Edmunds 
came out to meet me. She told me that 
they had been watching for us at the Post 
all the morning and how glad they were 
that we were safe, and that we had come to 
see them, and that we must stay a good 
long time and rest. For twoscore years 
they had lived in that desolate place and 
never before had a traveler come to visit 
them. In all that time the only white 
people they had ever met were the three 
or four connected with the Post at Fort 
Chimo, for the ship never calls at Whale 
River on her rounds. Edmunds brings 
the provisions over from Fort Chimo in a 
little schooner. There are five in the 
family—Edmunds and his wife, their 
daughter (a young woman of twenty) and 
her husband, Sam Ford (a son of John Ford 
at George River), and Mary’s baby. 

A good wash and clean clothing followed 
by a sumptuous dinner of venison put us 
on our feet again. I suffered little as a 
result of the fasting period but Easton had 
three or four days of pretty severe colic. 
This is the usual result of feast after 
famine, and was to be expected. 

And now | learned the details of Poto- 
komik’s journey out. When the three 
Eskimos left us in the shack they started 
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at once in search of Emuk’s tupek. The 
storm that raged for two days swept piti- 
lessly across their path, but they never 
halted, pushing through the deepening 
snow in single file, taking turns at going 
ahead and breaking the way, until night, 
and then they stopped. They had no axe 
and could have no fire, so they built them- 
selves a snow igloo as best they could with- 
out the proper implements and it protected 
them against the drifting snow and piercing 
wind while they slept. On the second day 
they shot, with their rifles, seven ptarmi- 
gans. These they plucked and ate raw. 
They saw no more game and finally became 
so weak and exhausted they could carry 
their rifles no farther and left them on the 
trail. Each night they built a snow house. 
They were so weak after a time that their 
progress was very slow; still they kept 
going, staggering on and on through the 
snow. It was only their lifelong habit 
of facing great odds and enduring great 
hardships that kept them up. Men less 
inured to cold and privation would surely 
have succumbed. They were making their 
final fight when at last they stumbled 
into Emuk’s tupek. Kumuk sat down 
and cried like achild. It was two weeks 
before any of them was able to do any 
physical work. They looked like shadows 
of their former selves when | saw them at 
Whale River. 


(To be continued.) 


Edmunds’ dog-team that came to Wallace and Easton’s rescue. 
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OLD TIMES AND NEW IN 
| WISCONSIN. 


BY CLIFTON JOHNSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE,.AUTHOR 


at a town which was a country 

trading center of some importance 
on the banks of the Chippewa. dt had a 
single long business street lined with low 
brick and wooden stores, among which 
saloons were noticeably abundant. » “ Yes,” 
said one man, “we got fourteen saloons 
for our seventeen hundred inhabitants, 
and they’re never locked. There’s some 
laws as to the hours they’re allowed to be 
open, but when a man in this town starts 
a saloon he throws the key in the river.” 

The main street was parallel with the 
tiver, and the rear foundations of the build- 
ings on the west side were washed by the 
current. The river was very low and every- 
where streaked with sandbars, and these 
sandbars were strewn with logs. Along 
the shores were more logs, and there were 
logs lodged against the bridge piers and all 
other chance obstructions. Every Sunday 
there was a flood. Far up the river was a 
dam where the water was accumulated on 
purpose to “slush out the logs.” When 
the gates are opened the river is raised 
about eighteen inches. Then the logs on 
the sandbars and shores go drifting on, and 
a muititude of others follow from the for- 
ests of the upper waters. 

The artificial flooding of the Chippewa is 
not at all to the liking of some of the resi- 
dents on its banks. In the first place there 
was trouble with the Indians. “They had 
big fields of wild rice on the lowlands,” said 
my informant, “and these was jus’ bein’ 
spoiled by the water and logs comin’ on 
‘em. So they got ready to break the dam. 
They was goin’ to fight, if necessary, and 
they took along their bows and arrows, and 
a few rustv old guns they had. They 


QO”: warm spring mid-day I arrived 


found ‘three or four hundred white men 
ready for ’em, and there ’d ’a’ been trouble 
sure, but the lumber company made a 
treaty with the Indians and agreed to give 
’em free gratis as much rice as they could 
have raised. 

“This year the company is havin’ trouble 
with a man who owns a farm where the 
dam is. Heclaims they got no business to 
flood his land, and he says they must pay 
him ten cents a thousand for all the logs 
they run through the dam. He says he’s 
goin’ to keep the gates in the dam iocked 
until they agree. They offered five hun- 
dred dollars to buy him off, and when he 
refused it they sent a hundred men to 
clean him out, but he made the men a 
speech, and the whole lot quit. Most 
everybody up there is in sympathy with 
him, because the lumber company has been 
pretty arbitrary and acted as if no one got ‘ 
any rights but them. The man has his 
Winchester ready, and he’s put up a stone 
building with portholes in it, and he and 
his wife are in there. Last thing I heard 
he’d wounded the sheriff who was goin’ to 
arrest him, and it was expected the gov- 
ernor would send troops to shoot him out.” 

“One of my rambles took me several 
miles up the valley. The farmhouses 
were usually of brick or stone, snug and 
substantial, with numerous outbuildings, 
but there were few trees and fittle shrub- 


.bery about them, and in general the land- 


scape was singularly barren and forbidding. 
Dairying is the chief business. Great 
quantities cf milk are produced for the 
creameries, and everywhere were broad 
pastures and grazing herds of cows. 

My landlord recommended me to call 
on a certain old gentleman living on the 
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Old Times and New in Wisconsin 


outskirts of the town v.ho made a specialty 
of collecting geological and Indian relics. 

I found the person recommended at 
work under a shed—a white-haired coun- 
tryman in a red shirt and an ancient slouch 
hat. Beneath the trees in his garden he 
had a little building packed full of his 
gatherings, and these he took great satis- 
faction in showing to me. Locally, the 
collection was quite famous. 

“The teachers in the town schools been 
comin’ here lately and bringin’ the chil- 
dren,” he explained. “They think the 
scholars can learn considerable here that 
they couldn’t learn out of books. But 
some of our people are afraid the children 
ll learn a little too much. We got one 
preacher in particular who claims they'll 
all get to be infidils because | tell *em some 
o’ the facts o’ geology that don’t fit with 
his theological ideas. He tackled me one 
day on the street to complain of what I'd 
been sayin’ to the children about the age 
of the earth. ‘God made the world in six 


days,’ said he, ‘and there ain’t but six 
thousand years passed since.’ 
““Why,’ I said, ‘I got stones in my 


museum a half inch thick that was formed 
in the ocean bed and that couldn’t ’a’ been 
made there in less ’n fifty thousand years.’ 

““Oh, no,’ he says, ‘you’re mistaken. 
Don’t you believe the Bible?’ 

“*Well,’ I says, ‘the Bible is a pretty 
fair, middlin’ sort of history of the Jewish 
people, but it ain’t no scientific work.’ 

“We talked some time, but it was a 
waste of breath. That feller wouldn’t 
know beans if he had his head in the bag.” 

The old collector had a good deal to tell 
about the first settlement of the region, 
but the most vivid account | received of 
early conditions was from another citizen 
who had been a resident of the town from 
its start. “When my folks got here,” said 
he, “‘there was no other settlers anywhere 
around. We were a month on the road 
comin’ from where we'd lived before. 
Sometimes we’d make fifteen miles a day, 
and then again not more’n three or four. 
Most of our stuff was in a big canvas-topped 
wagon drawn by a yoke of cattle, but we 
had, besides, a lighter covered wagon drawn 
by one horse. Us kids rode in that. ‘The 
roads was pretty bad, and the last part of 
the journey there was nothin’ but Indian 
trails. The woods was full of fallen trees, 
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and often we’d have to chop ’em away in 
order to get along. 

“We always tried to camp where we 
could get water easy. If we found a good 
stream in the middle of the afternoon we'd 
stop there for fear we wouldn’t do as well 
later. We'd build a fire on the ground and 
get the kittle boiling, and perhaps we'd 
ketch a mess of fish. Some nice evenings 
we'd sleep on the ground, or in a tent, but 
generally we bunked in the wagons. 

“When we got here we put up a log 
house. The walls was of logs, and we 
split logs for the floor and roof and window- 
casings and doors. Our chimney was made 
of mud and sticks. We didn’t use any 
nails or iron worth mentionin’ in the whole 
job. Wooden pins did for nails, and 
leather straps for door hinges. 

“Well, there we was, with a few families 
that come soon after, and the nearest set- 
tlement was Reed’s Landing down where 
the Chippewa joins the Mississippi. We 
had horses and oxen, but no roads, and we 
had to get our supplies from Reed’s Land- 
ing on foot. The distance was only twenty 
miles, but it would take father two days to 
come back with a sack of flour on his 
shoulder. The flour made a big load, and 
he’d go pokin’ along pretty slow. At 
night he’d stop and build a fire and roll up 
in nis blankets and go to sleep. That 
winter we had the most snow I’ve ever 
seen. It lay four feet on a level, and the 
drifts was ten feet deep. When we run out 
of grub and father had to go to Reed’s 
Landing, he’d put on snowshoes and drag 
a sled after him with his gun strapped to it. 

“We did without ‘most everything that 
wa’n’t absolutely necessary those first 
years. Pork was twenty-five cents a 
pound and other things in proportion. We 
had just one hen, and the eggs she laid was 
worth a dollar and a half a dozen. So we 
didn’t eat ’em, but exchanged ’em for 
coffee. For quite a while we got along 
without sugar and butter. Venison was 
plenty, and a feller could go back here on 
the bluff any time and kill five or six deer 
in a day. When we got more deer meat 
than was needed for immediate use we'd 
salt it down for a few days and then dry it 
before the kitchen fire. I can remember 
settin’ on the doorstep and eatin’ that 
jerked venison, as we called it, when I got 
hungry between meals. Us kids was eatin’ 
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all the time. Everything tasted good then. 
When you get older your appetite goes back 
on you, but you most likely think there’s 
a difference in the cookin’. You say to your 
wife, ‘Gosh darn it! my mother used to cook 
food that was good!’ But it wasn’t the cook- 
in’—it was your appetite that was good. 

“Of course there was Indians around. 
They used to come to our house now 
and then and ask for something to eat. 
Mother’d give ’em a slice of bread spread 
with lard. We didn’t have no butter— 
didn’t know what butter was. 

“There was lots of elk when we first 
come and quite a few moose, and plenty of 
timber wolves. Week before last a feller 
brought to town seven little wolves he’d 
caught back in the woods. It was a good 
haul, because there’s a bounty of six dol- 
lars apiece. | hear every little while of 
some farmer who has lost sheep carried off 
by the wolves. A wolf is a funny animal. 
You find a nest and handle the young, and 
the old wolf will go off and desert ’em. 
When we was new to the country we was 
afraid of the wolves, but we soon got used 
to their ways and learned there was nothing 
to be scared of. 1 wouldn’t mind meeting 
eight or ten of ‘em if | had a good club. 
If you’re passin’ along a lonely road after 
dark you’ll hear ’em howl to get the pack 
together. They know you're there, and 
somewhere off on the bluffs they'll be 
answering one another, but after they’ve 
sized you up they’ll go away. 

“We had wild cats here—oh, Lord, yes! 
And we had bears, but bears are harmless 
beasts. Of course, corner one up or get 
him in a trap and he'll fight. Even adeer'll 
fightinsuchcircumstances. I’moftenasked 
if bears ever chase any one. Well, I’ve 
heard people say so, but I didn’t believe it. 

“We did a good deal of trappin’ in the 
old days, and some fellers would build 
camps on the shores of the wild lakes and 
stay there right along during the season to 
hunt and fish. The fish was ten to one 
what they are now—yes, a hundred to one. 

“Within three years after we come the 
place had grown to quite a village, and 
there was a store, a hotel and a sawmill. 
Our first school was kept in the houses— 
first in this house and then in that house 
and so on right through the village in every 
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house where there were children; and at 
whatever house the teacher was havin’ 
school there she boarded. The first building 
for school use was of logs chinked with clay. 
We had no desks, but sat on wooden, back- 
less benches and held our books in our laps. 

“As I grew older | had some of my best 
times at the dances. Winter was the dance 
season. We’d go somewhere two or three 
times a week. It was the custom to start 
early and take an ox team. We'd fill the 
body of a big sled with straw and blankets, 
and all pile on and go to some farmhouse in 
the region where we young people had been 
invited. We didn’t put on no style. All 
a feller needed to do was to get his overalls 
washed so he could slip them on clean; and 
if a girl wore a new calico dress she was a 
dandy. Most generally everybody baked 
up some food to take, and along about mid- 
night we'd have a feast of bread and butter, 
cake and pickles, and there was a chunk of 
boiled pork from which we sliced off what 
we wanted. 

“While the town was new it was kind of 
a rough place. You could see a fight any 
time. The general store kept a barrel of 
corn whiskey in the cellar or back room, 
and was ready to fill a pint bottle or a gallon 
jug for whoever wanted to pay the price 
of it. Yet the early settlers as a whole was 
a very religious and steady-goin’ people. 
We soon had a preacher, and he was a good 
one, too, though he had to get his livin’ 
mostly by workin’ in the fields. At first 
we met in the houses, but by and by we 
built a church. Once we had a revival, 
and | attended it with my girl. She got 
quite excited, and before | knew what was 
happening she started for the’ mourners’ 
bench. She didn’t ask meif I’d go. She 
just got up and went all by herself. 

“Well, she kneeled down there, and | 
see that right next to her was kneelin’ a 
feller she’d been goin’ with some and who 
was a rival o’ mine. I said, ‘By gosh! | 
can’t stand that! Maybe he'll be ketchin’ 
her.’ There was jus’ a little room between 
her and him, and | stepped up and kneeled 
so as to separate ’em. 

“| cut him out that time, and he didn’t 
marry that girl. As far as that goes, 
neither did, 1. Oh, well, you can’t be 
young but once!” 
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LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


THE LOST CHARLIE 
KEYES MINE 


BY DAVID LANSING 

JN an untamed corner of 
| Montana I met the 
young man who told me 
the following tale: 

Hunting after lost 
mines is an acute symp- 
tom of a sprained intel- 
lect. Oh, yes, I’ve been 
one of the fools who thought he could find 
the Pegleg and the Breyfogle and the Lost 
Cabin. Why, down in the California 
desert, so many prospectors have gone 
dippy this way that when a man needs a 
tin hat to keep his brain from milling, they 
don’t call him locoed any more. They say 
he’s “Breyfogled,” and let it go at that. 

But for action and what I might call 
feverish interest, the trip | made after the 
lost Charlie Keyes mine was the finest ever. 
No, | didn’t find the mine, but there was a 
mine all right. It’s there yet, and now and 
then you'll still hear of a husky and hopeful 
gent with nothing better to do who is trail- 
ing off down the Missouri to find the spot 
where Charlie Keyes dug out his load of 
nuggets thirty years ago. 

My partner and I were young and foolish 
and we went at it in dead earnest. At 
Fort Benton we picked up all there was to 
know of the old story that had been 
thrashed out a million times. Here are all 
the facts we had to work on: Along in the 
early seventies this Charlie Keyes, a 
prospector, was coming into this country 
with his partner, John Lepley. There were 
no railroads, so of course they came up the 
Missouri in a steamboat. Passing a point 
near the mouth of the Musselshell, about a 
hundred and fifty miles below Fort Benton, 
Keyes who was an old California miner, 
was looking the country over from the 
hurricane deck, and observed to Lepley: 

















“Tf I can read signs right there’s gold in 
the hills over yonder and I’m coming back 
here some day and do a little prospecting. 
It certainly looks good to me.” 

Lepley recalled this remark later. But 
they did not hop off, and they wandered 
out of Fort Benton, prospecting over in the 
Prickly Pear district, and walked plumb 


“over the Last Chance Gulch near Helena, 


where gold was found by the wagon-load a 
few years later. They worked along on 
Silver Creek without much luck, until win- 
ter was coming in. Then Keyes decided 
to go back to Fort Benton, try to raise a 
little coin, get a new grub-stake and work 
around farther east. He did not like the 
notion of staying out for the winter with 
no gold in sight and mighty little cash in 
their clothes. Lepley balked and preferred 
to stick it out and hold down their claims 
and take care of thecamp. So they agreed 
to part company for the time, and Keyes 
laid down the law most emphatic in his 
farewell address to his partner: 

“If I send for you, Johnny, you drop 
everything and come. | don’t care a 
damn what it is, but drop it and come 
quick.” 

Keyes didn’t go into details, and after- 
ward Lepley. reckoned that those gold 
signs along the Missouri must have been 
stewing in his memory. Anyway, there is 
where Keyes headed for as soon as he could. 
He stayed in Fort Benton a little while, and 
then drifted down the Missouri and camped 
out with the soldiers at old Fort Union, 
which stood east of the mouth of the 
Musselshell. He hunted buffalo for the 
garrison for several months for his grub and 
wages, and was looking the country over 
and prospecting under cover, on the side. 

When he had the country pretty well 
mapped out he cut loose from the fort and 
went off on his own hook and vanished. 
The next thing heard of him is when he 
turns up at Fort Benton, with five thousand 
dollars’ worth of nuggets in a sack. He 
left his gold with the bank, turned some 
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into cash, and got a receipt for it. We 
found the record on the moldy old books 
of the bank when we tried to get on the 
trail twenty-five years later. This showed 
that Charlie Keyes had found the mine, all 
right. 

He stayed in Fort Benton long enough 
to get together a big outfit, which included 
a bunch of Blackfeet Indians, to pack his 
goods. Keyes, his party and his kit and 
his mining tools and a lot of timber for 
building sluices started down the Missouri 
in flat boats to return to his mine. And 
that wasthe last ever seen of them alive, 
excepting one little Blackfeet girl. From 
her it was learned that the party had been 
wiped out by a band of Sioux, who had an 
unpleasant habit of looking for river travel 
in those days. The first steamer up river 
in the spring found ten bodies and buried 
them. The Sioux took the little girl along 
with them, but she escaped a few years 
later and made her way back to her tribe 
of Blackfeet. This catastrophe put a stop 
to hunting for the Charlie Keyes mine for 
ten years or so, or until after the hostile 
Indians were cleaned out of Montana. 

We found the survivor on the Fort Bel- 
knap Reservation, a wrinkled hag of a 
Blackfeet squaw who told us all she could 
remember, which wasn’t much. She could 
recall that just before the massacre she had 
heard Keyes say they were “two sleeps” 
away from his mine, and that the place 
where he said this was close to old Fort 
Copeland. Now this fort long ago disap- 
peared, but after a search we found an old 
map on which we located Fort Copeland, 
and felt that we had something definite to 
work on. 

Lepley was dead, but we were lucky 
enough to find Mose Solomon, who had 
been on the steamboat when Keyes first 
came up the Missouri. The old man re- 
called that Keyes shaded his eyes and 
looked south across the hills and said: 

“There’s my country.” 

This pinned the location of the mine 
down to a small area. It was near the 
junction of the Musselshell and the Missouri 
and two days’ journey south from old Fort 
Copeland if the squaw’s memory could be 
trusted. So my pal and | set sail down the 
Missouri in a flat-bottomed skiff, prepared 
to rake the country with a fine-tooth comb. 
Do you know, we scraped our way down 


stretches of that old river that set a man 
back thirty years in the history of the west. 
There were surely some relics of other days. 
We spent the night with one old cuss who 
had been an Indian trader in the merry 
days of the buffalo. The ruins of the old 
stockade were around his house, where he 
used to trade whiskey for robes. 

“| didn’t calculate to keep any whiskey 
on hand that was more’n twenty-four hours 
old,” said the old codger without a blush of 
shame. “I used to stand with one foot on 
the top of the stockade and the other on the 
roof of my shack, and hand down a cupful 
of whiskey to an Indian who handed me up 
a buffalo robe in exchange. Two or three 
of my men sat on the roof with loaded 
rifles, for the liquor was sudden and search- 
in’ and we wa’n’t takin’ no chances. Busi- 
ness usually wound up in a grand orgy 
outside, and we sat inside with the gate 
barred till the skies cleared. We ginerally 
made the whiskey out of alcohol and color- 
in’ matter. Once I found | was clean out 
of stuff to paint it with, and | chucked in a 
quart of red ink that had been shipped to 
me by mistake. It made such a hit with 
the critturs that | had to send to Fort Ben- 
ton for a case of it. The red-ink brand of 
liquor was my long suit after that.” 

There were things to remind you of the 
days when all the trade of the Northwest 
came up the Missouri in steamboats. We 
passed tons and tons of rusted mining 
machinery on the banks, where boats had 
blown up or run aground and abandoned 
the stuff. And once we drifted by a big 
stern-wheeler squatted in a field where the 
river had left it thirty-odd years ago. A 
lot of half-breeds had knocked doors and 
windows in the sides and were living in 
clover. 

I shudder some when | think of what 
happened to me at Piermont, where we 
camped overnight. The town consisted of 
a store and a saloon run by a man named 
Blocker. Once in a while a bunch of cow- 
punchers rode in and grabbed Piermont by 
the back of the neck and shook it up. This 
was the only excuse for Piermont. Blocker 
had a wonderful system for handling the 
drunken cow-puncher. When he _ had 
gambled away all his money, Blocker 
would amble out and look over his saddle 
pony and offer so many chips for the same. 
When the pony had been blown in, he 
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would liquidate a few on the saddle and 
blankets. When the pilgrim was stripped 
to his hide and due to make some trouble 
about it, Blocker would fill him up to the 
nozzle with booze, put him gently in a little 
boat and ferry him across the Missouri. 
Depositing the unfortunate cow-puncher in 
the sage-brush, the good-hearted Blocker 
left a quart of whiskey beside him, kissed 
him on the feverish brow and left him there 
to sleep it off. 

I was a little uneasy about the tumultu- 
ous reputation of Piermont when | wan- 
dered into this metropolis all by myself, 
for my partner stayed with the boat. | 
floated into the saloon and was getting on 
sociably with the barkeeper when the most 
terrible-looking man | ever saw in my life 
clattered in from the street. He looked 
like quick death and he sounded like a 
shelf falling in a hardware store. He was 
big and tall and wide and his hair was long 
and black and the ends of his black mus- 
tache drooped down past his chin, and he 
glared in a way that would positively 
sicken you. He was decorated with a 
Winchester and two six-shooters, and a 
knife outside. 1 don’t know what he had 
tucked away in his clothes. I threw my 
liquor down quick, saying to myself: 

“This is probably the last drink of 
whiskey you'll live to enjoy, my son. This 
is the original Bad Man you’ve read about. 
| thought he was extinct, but here he is all 
right, and he’s just holding off to decide 
whether he’ll carve you or perforate you or 
eat you raw.” 

Of course if you or I had seen this person 
in a Wild West show, we'd have set him 
down as a counterfeit, or a fossilized curio. 
But he was on a stamping ground of a good 
many bad characters who used to round-up 
in these little camps along the Missouri, and 
you can find some of them there yet who 
change their names so often that they can’t 
remember whose mail to ask for if they ever 
ride in toa post office. Maybe my story is 
wandering a little, but that’s because | hate 
to come right down to it and confess how 
scared | was. When this most ferocious 
man looked at me I shivered. When he 
spoke to me I came so near jumping out of 
my boots that | found the uppers were 
ripped loose from the soles next morning. 

“What the hell and blue blazes are you 
doin’ here?” he roared at me. 
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Of course | said the most suicidal thing 
that could be imagined, being rattled. | 
didn’t want to tell him | was looking for a 
lost mine for fear he’d think | had money. 
And | didn’t look much like a cow-man. 
So can you guess the rash and idiotic con- 
versation | produced from my addled 
think-tank? | stammered: 

“I’m looking up a sheep ranch for a 
friend of mine.” 

You’d have thought I’d tried to drag 
him over the bar by his ropy mustaches, 
he was that insulted. He got red in the 
face and he stamped his feet and he grabbed 
both his guns and reared and pitched 
something frightful. When he could get his 
breath he hollered: 

“SHEEP! SHEEP! If there’s anything 
I despise worse than rattlesnakes and 
horned toads it’s SHEEP and SHEEP MEN! 
Me drink in the same room with a SHEEP- 
MAN? Wow, wow, blankety blank your 
double-blankety blank heart.” 

Bang! Bang! 

With that he cuts loose and shoots some 
lead into the floor and shoots some more 
through the window and tries to bust the 
lamp and misses it and froths at the mouth 
and is dancing nearer to me with every 
whoop and every bang. 

The red-headed barkeep didn’t pull a 
gun as | was hoping he’d do, for | hadn’t a 
sign of a weapon, and | was too paralyzed 
to run. He ducked behind the bar and 
says to me in a hoarse whisper: 

“Kick him in the belly. Kick him in the 
belly, Sport. He’s got high-heeled boots 
on and he'll fall over backward. Then 
jump on his face. Kick him one in the 
belt. He’s bound to fall over.” 

The advice might have been sound, but 
by this time | found | had a pair of legs 
that belonged to me and | put them in 
motion and sailed out of the door. As | 
flew | could hear the Bad Man roaring 
death to all sheep-men and shooting up the 
bottles on the bar. By luck | ran into a 
cow-puncher as | was making a sneak for 
the river and | told him about the human 
tornado that was laying waste the harrlet 
of Piermont. 

“Oh, hell,’ said he, in a tone of deep 
disgust. “Is he loose again? Come back 
with me.” 

I trailed along about six paces in the 
rear, but the cow-man never hesitated. | 
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got inside the saloon in time to see him 
grab the Bad Man around the neck, point 
him toward the street and kick him every 
step of the way to a gully about thirty 
yards from the building. Then he took 
the arsenal off the fallen hero, slapped his 
face and left him there. 

We walked back to have a drink and the 
cow-puncher remarked: 

“He don’t mean no real harm. He’s the 
cook at the N Bar N ranch and that’s his 
way of amusing himself. He thinks he’s a 
Bad Man, but he’s only a rotten bad cook. 
He’s annoyin’ to strangers, but | spanked 
him good and | don’t think he’ll run no 
more whizzers for a while.” 

We got kind of chummy over a few 
drinks and he told me about another cook 
of a near-by ranch who also failed to get 
away with a play in the same saloon of 
Piermont. 

“It reminds me of the time Nigger Bob 
got run out of town by Old Man Miller,” 
he began. “Nigger Bob was big and 
strong, a whale of a man, and pretty bad 
when the booze was in him. Miller was a 
little wizened cuss past sixty, but game as 
a pebble. He was married to a squaw and 
had a little hay ranch down the river a 
ways. One night he blew into this saloon, 
meek and mild, and sayin’ nothin’ to no- 
body. Nigger Bob was givin’ it out loud 
and ugly that he had no use for a squaw- 
man, that he’d like nothin’ better than to 
round one up and tell him what he thought 
of him, and a whole lot of other promis- 
cuous cussin’ of squaw-men in general. 

“He wanted to have some fun with 
Miller, never thinkin’ the poor old man 
would have the nerve to take it up. The 
old man huddled against the bar, growin’ 
paler and whiter and chewin’ his gray 
mustache. Finally he piped up: 

“*T’m married to a squaw.’ 

“*Any man that ’ud marry a squaw is 
three degrees worse than a_hoss-thief,’ 
yelled Nigger Bob. 

“The old man sidled to the middle of the 
room and looked up at Nigger Bob, who 
was grinnin’ like a wolf. 

“You'll have to take that back or 
fight,’ squeaks Miller, and calls him names 
that were fairly blisterin’. 

“Nigger Bob tells him: 

“*Tt’s you that’s got to apologize or fight 
now, you little squaw-lover, vou.’ 
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“*T’m too old to fight, and | won’t take 
nothin’ back,’ says Miller. 

“It’s a kind of a dead-lock for a minute 
and the boys try to coax Miller out of the 
room. But the old man won’t have it. 
He slowly peels off his coat, and says: 

“Pil fight.’ 

“Nobody wanted to see the row go any 
farther, buf the next thing that happened 
was that Nigger Bob grabbed the old man 
by the neck, flung him across his knee and 
spanked him. The old man was white as 
a sheet and his eyes were full of tears as he 
picked himself up and crawled out without 
another word. 

“After he was gone, one of the boys 
remarks to Nigger Bob, who was laughin’ 
fit to split himself: 

“*This is a heap sight more than a joke. 
Do you know where Miller’s gone?’ 

““*Gone to bed, | reckon.’ 

“*He’s gone for his Winchester and he’s 
going to kill you just as sure as sunrise is 
due to-morrow.’ 

“Everybody looked so serious that 
Nigger Bob stopped laughin’, and then his 
nerve began to ooze away. He waited 
about five minutes and then floated out. 
He wasn’t gone more than ten minutes 
before the barrel of a Winchester showed 
in the door, closely pursued by Old Man 
Miller with his cheek against the stock and 
his finger on the trigger. He poked the 
barrel along the wall till he’d covered every 
man without findin’ Nigger Bob. Then 
he drifted away and for one solid month he 
does nothin’ but wear out horses lookin’ 
for Nigger Bob. He never does get nim, 
f r that coon jumped the country that very 
night and he never did stop runnin’. 
Nobody’s ever seen hide or hair of him 
since.” 

All of which has mighty little to do with 


- the Charlie Keyes mine, but | guess it was 


as near as we came to finding it. How- 
ever, I’m drifting along toward it, so don’t 
get impatient. We worked out all our 
signs, and found the Musselshell and where 
old Fort Copeland used to be and we shaded 
our eyes and looked south and said: 
“There’s my country,” and marched “two 
sleeps” and didn’t sleep a wink. Our 
directions, which sounded mighty hopeful 
and definite at long range, kind of lost 
themselves when it came to prospecting 
every inch of ground within “two sleeps” 
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of the south bank of the Missouri. We 
stuck at it for two months, wore ourselves 
to a frazzle, and couldn’t find a color. 
Charlie Keyes may have lost a mine, but 
we didn’t find it, and it was an awful big 
batch of landscape to mislay a mine in, you 
can bet on that. 

Well, after we were discouraged and 
getting very peevish and short with each 
other, we made back-tracks for Fort Ben- 
ton, leaving behind us two worn-out gold- 
pans and a busted shovel. If you’re not 
too weary please listen to the joyous sequel. 
By and by a blacksmith on a ranch over 
toward the Big Snowy Mountains thinks 
he'll take a whirl at looking for the treasure 
of the dead and gone Keyes person. He 
was an old prospector, and he had been 
brooding over this lost mine proposition 
for some five years or so. In fact he was a 
little disordered that way. He roamed 
around the Musselshell country until he 
ran across the rusty gold-pans and the 
shovel we had left behind. With that he 
goes clean up in the air, is cock-sure that 
these relics belonged to the late lamented 
Charlie Keyes and that he had found IT. 
He turns up in Glasgow, a cow-town to the 
northward, and can’t keep his precious 
secret. He'll blow into a thousand frag- 
ments if he don’t spread the glad tidings, 
and in due time | get a telegram from my 
partner who is up in that section: 

“Come at once and avoid the rush. The 
mine is found.” 

In my blissful ignorance | think we'll 
have a chance to beat out the stampede 
because we’ve been over the ground, and | 
hustle off to meet my partner, wondering 
who found the mine and how he found it, 
and never connecting it for a minute with 
those foolish pieces of hardware we had left 
in the wilderness. We pack down to the 
Musselshell fairly sweating under the 
collar, and find out, of course, what started 
the excitement. 

It wouldn’t be decent to try to tell you 
how disgusted we were. We knew there 
was no gold in the district, but as sure as | 
sit here there was a town of a thousand 
people sprouted up around our old gold- 
pans and shovel and they were coming in 
by hundreds every day and making the 
dirt fly like a locoed colony of prairie dogs. 

“Alexander City” was the name of the 
town, in honor of the crazy blacksmith 
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who was responsible for it. We were going 
to quit and go about our lawful business 
again, but the leading citizens wouldn’t let 
us. They argued that we were the wise 
men of the camp, that we knew these 
diggings like a book, and that the town 
needed us. We didn’t dare to tell them 
there was no gold anywhere near this fine 
big collection of lunatics, for fear they 
would lynch us. So I suggested to my 
partner that we sink a shaft anyway. It 
would keep us busy and the crowd inter- 
ested and make a diversion so that we could 
sneak away. 

We went down sixty feet, cussing freely 
at the foolishness of the whole performance. 
Then we washed for color and we didn’t 
get a show of it. Alexander City was a 
busted boom. But Alexander City wasn’t 
allowed to know it quite yet. We were 
almost busted ourselves and self-preserva- 
tion was entitled to draw cards in that 
game. We jollied the population along by 
running a cross-cut in our shaft, and at the 
same time we worked some other claims 
after a pattern devised by my partner. 

He had brought along a nugget in his 
clothes, to tuck away as a cash reserve in 
case of urgent need. We would open up a 
prospect on one of our claims and wait for 
a tenderfoot. When Providence sent him 
our way seeking a location, we would offer 
to let him dig in one of our prospect holes 
upon the solemn promise that he’d give us 
everything he found. This was to let him 
see that the country was good, and if he 
found gold, then he’d have a tip to steer 
him about locating somewhere near our 
claim. 

The pilgrim naturally wanted to make 
sure that there was gold in the camp, and 
he most cheerfully accepted the proposi- 
tion, agreeing, mind you, to give us any 
gold he found on our property. Mean- 
while my partner’s nugget had been care- 
fully salted in the bottom of the hole. 

Then one of us would hide behind a 
screen of sage-brush and watch the victim 
dig. It was easy telling when he found the 
nugget, for he couldn’t conceal his agita- 
tion, and maybe we could see him stow it 
away in his clothes. Then we would jump 
him and ask him whether he had found 
anything. Of course he would deny it, and 
then we'd search him and find the nugget 
inside his shirt. 
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It would not do to let the camp know 
that a thief had been found in its midst. 
It was explained to the victim that lynch- 
ing was a certainty if he was exposed, and 
the case was settled out of court. My 
partner had been made a justice of the 
peace for Alexander City and he collected 
a ten-dollar fine from the guilty tenderfoot 
and the costs were taken out in drinks. 

Does it sound like a hold-up? Not a 
bit of it. We put our trust in these 
strangers, we had their word that they 
would be square with us and they tried to 
hog our hugget. We did our little toward 
making virtuous men of them. If we had 
not punished them they might have gone 
on and become presidents of big life insur- 
ance companies. 

Alexander City faded swiftly away, you 
couldn’t find its remains to-day, but the 
Charlie Keyes mine is still there. And 
men will be looking for it after you and | 
are dead and gone. 


A PAIR OF FIGHTING 
HAWKS 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH 


THE most exciting as well as the most 
interesting birds that | ever attempted 
to tame and teach tricks were a pair of 
hawks. They were not old birds, it is 
true, when I caught them, but, young as 
they were, they possessed characteristics 
sufficient to warn me that they belonged 
to a long line of fighting ancestors. It 
was in a dense swamp on Long Island 
where the young hawks were born, and | 
was directed to the spot by the two parent 
birds foolishly circling over my head and 
uttering defiant, ear-splitting screams. 

It was an easy matter to locate the nest 
after that. When I moved away from the 
nest the screams were lessened somewhat in 
intensity, and the two birds rose higher in 
the air, but when I walked closer to the hid- 
ing-place of the young the actions of the 
parents became tenfold fiercer and more 
threatening. It was simply a question of 
playing the old parlor game of “‘ You're cold, 
or you're hot,” with the birds giving me the 
cue. Within half an hour I found the nest, 
or rather the lack of a nest, with two half- 
grown hawks resting on the bare ground, 
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and some sticks and leaves around, asif the 
parents had attempted to build a nest and 
then got tired of it. 

When | found the nest I was in actual 
danger of attack from the old birds, which 
were now circling within a few feet of 
my head, diving down viciously at me at 
every opportunity. With clubs and sticks 
which | hurled into the air, | succeeded in 
inducing them to have a more wholesome 
respect for me. Then with astick | touched 
the two young hawks. Immediately they 
threw themselves on their backs, and with a 
savage hiss began to peel the bark from the 
stick. With claws and beak they scratched 
and snapped at the end of the stick until | 
was Satisfied that it would be dangerous to 
touch them with the naked hand. 

The next day I returned to the swamp, 
and, with thick buckskin gloves protecting 
my hands, I succeeded in getting both claw- 
ing, wriggling, hissing birds in a big basket 
I had brought with me. It required all of 
my energy and alertness to do this without 
suffering injury from the young hawks or 
their parents. The latter became so defi- 
ant that | was compelled more than once to 
stop operations to drive them off. All the 
way through the swamp they kept up the 
violent screaming and dcwnward swoops, 
which sometimes came perilously near my 
head. Quick as I was, however, in launch- 
ing a stick at them, they were quicker in 
dodging it, and not once did | harm a 
feather of their bodies. The female hawk in 
particular was savage in her demonstra- 
tions, while the male often contented itself 
in circling around ata great height and 
uttering blood-curdling screams. 

When I carried my booty home, | was 
not sure whether I had a prize or a hornet’s 
nest. The hawks were too young to fly or 
even walk, and when | dumped them in a 
small inclosure made for them under the 
garden trees | felt satisfied that they could 
not escape. A fact that | had not given 
sufficient attention to was that we had a pet 
cat, which was forever making investiga- 
tions that did not always redound to her 
credit or to our peace of mind. In this in- 
stance, however, the cat rather got the 
worst of the bargain. Smelling birds, she 
suddenly bounded over the side of the inclo- 
sure and found herself face to face with two 
young hawks that were fully capable of pro- 
tecting themselves. There was a m xture 
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of screams, hisses and thumpings, and then 
the house cat emerged from the encounter 
minus a good deal of fur, and with several 
bloody marks on her white body. After 
that the cat and hawks gave each other 
plenty of leeway, and a second encounter 
never took place. So far as I could see the 
hawks were in no way injured or scratched 
in the fight with the cat. 

This ability to care for themselves was 
manifested a number of times afterward. 
Once it was with Towser, the big Newfound- 
land dog which we kept on the place. The 
hawks were nearly full grown then, but with 
their wings clipped they could not fly away. 
The battle with Towser was of short dura- 
tion, and fully as decisive in character as 
that with the cat, but in order to establish 
their supremacy on the farm the hawks had 
to have one more battle royal. We hada 
pair of large white swans, which had up to 
this time enjoyed the peace of mind which 
comes from a sense of perfect security. 
There would have been no trouble had not 
the hawks one day suddenly pounced down 
upon some of the food given to the swans on 
the edge of their pond. 

The swans objected to this procedure, and 
the biggest one deliberately snapped at the 
foremost hawk and knocked it over into 
the water. The other hawk jumped into the 
fracas, and attacked the swan with beak 
and talon. The other swan then came to 
the help of its mate, and the two succeeded 
in knocking the second hawk into the water. 
The hawks were unable to do much in the 
water, while the swans were in their ele- 
ment. They repeatedly ducked the hawks, 
and even held them under the water until 
they were nearly suffocated. Of course 
swan feathers were flying pretty freely in 
the air, for the hawks were not by any 
means quiet during all of this fighting. 

Finally the combatants edged nearer to 
the side of the water, and the hawks clam- 
bered up on the bank. Now the swans 
should have desisted then and been content 
with their victory, but they had been so 
wrought up over the battle that they fol- 
lowed the hawks to the shore, and there 
they met their Waterloo. The hawks were 
no longer at a disadvantage, and they pro- 
ceeded to renew the conflict in a way that 
soon forced the swans to retreat. Indeed, 
they punished them so severely that they 
never again attempted to renew the con- 
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flict. But at the same time the hawks 
never forgot their ducking in the pond, and 
were shrewd enough never to follow the 
swans beyond the edge of the water. It 
was a truce in which neither party was to 
attempt to assert the kingship over the 
rightful domain of the other. The swans 
were the recognized leaders on the water, 
and the hawks had everything their own 
way on land. 

But it should not be supposed that the 
hawks were constantly fighting. On the 
contrary, they showed quite an amiable dis- 
position, although their temper was a little 
erratic and it was necessary to know how 
to quiet it down. They would sometimes 
fly into a fit of passion that would suddenly 
convert them into beings of quite another 
character, and it took some time to over- 
come these outbursts of temper. Usually 
they were caused by the sudden appear- 
ance of one of their old enemies on the 
scene or a Stranger in the yard. They 
took an inordinate hatred to tramps or 
anybody in rags and tatters. They actu- 
ally destroyed two scarecrows that we 
rigged up in the cornfields, and after tear- 
ing the old straw hat and coat to shreds 
they screamed the victorious cry of their 
tribe and strutted around for hours with a 
chip on their shoulders. 

In the course of time their tempers were 
held more in check, and under kind treat- 
ment they developed a decidedly compan- 
ionable nature. They became docile and 
contented, and in time were eligible tomem- 
bership in the happy family. That is, they 
made a truce with the house cat and Tow- 
ser, agreeing not to attack them unless pro- 
voked to it by some overt act on the part of 
their old enemies. This was the greatest 


«.victory achieved, and there was rejoicing in 


the household when the cat and dog would 
lie down together, and the two hawks 
would perch near by on a chair, all four 
dozing away under the pleasant shade of 
the trees. At first we did not dare leave 
them in this attitude, for fear that a fight 
might be provoked in some way, but in 
time even this fear was dissipated, and the 
strange happy family resided together in 
peace and on equal terms. 

We had difficulty in breaking the hawks 
of a thieving and poaching habit that they 
inherited from long lines of ancestors. 
They enjoyed stealing a young chicken, 
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killing a pigeon, or pouncing down on a 
sparrow or bluebird that had built its nest 
near the house. It was hard to make them 
understand that this was not permitted, 
and we punished them repeatedly for it. 
The greatest punishment that we could 
mete out to them was to shut them up in a 
cage for several days and feed them spar- 
ingly on crusts of bread and water. They 
didn’t like this diet, and they didn’t like 
the close confinement. They generally re- 
sented such treatment by making the day 
and night hideous with their screams and 
cries, but after repeating it many times they 
began to realize that it was a punishment, 
and gradually desisted, except on the sly. 

I believe this little tendency to treachery 
could never be quite overcome. They 
were like boys with bad habits. They 
would do things on the sly, when our 
backs were turned, that they would never 
think of doing at any other time. We 
made attempts to catch them at this, pre- 
tending that we did not see them, and then 
turning around or appearing on the scene 
at the opportune moment. After being 
caught and punished in this way a number 
of times, they grew more cautious, and 
would rarely practice deception unless they 
were pretty well assured of not being seen. 
It was sometimes laughable to see the way 
they would act when caught in doing some- 
thing they knew was wrong. At first they 
would attempt to brazen it out, and then, 
weakening, they would exhibit a feeling of 
shame, and finally slink away into a cor- 
ner. But the punishment always followed 
the overt act, and in time the hawks asso- 
ciated cause and effect in their minds so 
well that there was no mistaking that they 
understood. 

There were no better mousers and rat- 
catchers in the world than the two pet 
hawks. They were encouraged from the 
first to capture these rodents in the field or 
house, and they enjoyed the work hugely. 
They spent most of their time in the fields 
after mice and snakes. They liked snakes 
fully as well as they did mice, and when 
they caught one they would fight over the 
right of possession with all the savageness 
of two street urchins struggling for a coin 
thrown to them. They would cuff each 
other over the head, and knock each other 
down, but it was always with sheathed 
claws, and these conflicts were never of a 
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serious nature. Had they fought each 
other as they fought their enemies, it would 
have been a battle to the death. 

As pets the hawks were actually affec- 
tionate and excellent protectors. Perched 
on the shoulder of any one of the house- 
hold, it would have been a serious matter 
for a tramp or burglar to have attacked 
that person. ° Their onslaught would have 
been so sudden and fierce that the tramp 
would have had his face scratched out of all 
recognition before he could have retreated. 


‘ But not one in the family was ever injured 


by the pet hawks, and we all had good rea- 
son to think well and much of them. 


TOMPKINS SELLS OUT 


BY NORMAN H. CROWELL 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROY M. MASON 


Bae proprietor stepped out from the 
friendly shadow of the cider keg on 
the rear counter and edged into the circle 
of familiar faces that clustered round the 
tobacco-stained stove. 

“Boys,” said he, as he swallowed hard 
at a foreign object in his throat, “I regret 
to inform ye that I expect to sell out. 
Trade has gone to the dogs and I’m goin’ 
to get into something where there’s more 
exercise.” 

As he closed there was a unanimous 
straightening of brawny backs while a 
dozen horny hands swept up and extracted 
an equal number of pipes from their owners’ 
teeth. Noting the signs of general inter- 
est, the proprietor drew a quick breath, 
cracked his knuckles emphatically and 
resumed: 

“Yes, I guess I’ll sell, but——” here he 
glanced at the circle of faces with the air of 


-a man being led to the guillotine—‘“but 


before | do sell I’ll have the biggest, cut- 
and-slash sale ever pulled off in these parts. 
Beginnin’ to-morrow mornin’, boys, prices 
are goin’ to be low—criminally low!” 

The pipes slipped back into their sockets 
easily at the end of this speech and Jabe 
Hock’s thrilling story of the bear and the 
bandsaw was resumed at the exact break- 
ing-off point. ' 

The apathy that infected the group may 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Tomp- 
kins had originated similar remarks at 











The stranger with the benevolent face. 


various times for the past several years and 
no selling out had as yet materialized. 

“Thet air b’ar,” Jabe was saying, “‘kep’ 
a-comin’. Me’n Bill was cornered all right 
an’ we jest had time to jump in behind th’ 
bandsaw, which was a-runnin’, | should 
jedge, nigh forty mile a minit. On kem 
th’ critter, spittin’ fire an’ brimstun an’ we 
pulled our jack-knives. Th’ next second 
he made a jump an-—mebbe you won't 
believe it, but me’n Bill was thar an’ kin 
sw’ar to it—thet thar bandsaw jest sliced 
that b’ar in two quicker’n a hen kin scratch 
gravel, an’ one half bit Bill an’ t’other half 
bit me! I hain’t never heard th’ ekal o’ 
that, an’ what’s more, I don’t expect to.” 

After the usual applause, Lem Skaggs 
glanced up and thrust an interrogative 
thumb into the bowl of his pipe. 

“Tell ye how ye could sell, Tomp!” he 
remarked, in a weighty manner. The pro- 
prietor started, blanched perceptibly and 
eyed the circle till he had identified the 
speaker. 

“Thanks, Lem,” said he. “What | 
need ain’t advice. I know a few things 
myself. I’ve got an advertisement in the 
papers an’ there’s liable to be men down 
here any day wantin’ to invest. You 
couldn’t tell me nothin’, I guess.” 

Here was news indeed and again the 
pipes came out with a rush. 

“H’m—dealin’ with strangers,” re- 
marked Skaggs, “is like shakin’ a red 
tablecloth in front of a bull—dangerous. 
Nobody can sell to a stranger without 
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strong local support—he’d get skun to th’ 
limit if he tried it.” 

“Local—what?” inquired Tompkins, in 
surprise. 

“Local support! That’s what saved 
Dave Tubbs’ bacon when he sold his feed 
store down to Booneville.” 

“Ye-es, but what in thunder 7s local 
support? I never seen any around here.” 

Skaggs inserted his pipe and squinted 
around the circle in pained surprise. Then 
he dramatically extracted it. 

“It’s jest this: Supposin’ you was to 
have a powerful amazin’ traffic in goods 
jest about the date o’ them there pendin’ 
negotiations you speak of. What then?” 

“Why—er—it——”’ 

Skaggs slammed both boots to the floor 
in the heat of eloquence. 

“Looky here, Tomp! I’ll expose this 
here so’s you can grasp it with your mind. 
Feller comes in wantin’ to buy. Looks 
around an’ sees proprietor an’ stock of 
goods. Does he extract his wad an’ 
liquidate? No, sir—he sets down an’ be- 
gins sizin’ up trade. Trade happens to be 
purty darn pore. Does he pull his wad? 
Not any—he don’t. He unfolds his legs 
an’ says good-day. On t’other hand sup- 
posin’ you was kep’ hoppin’ around like a 
three-legged beetle herdin’ fleas on a warm 
griddle—air jest full 0’ goods an’ tickled 
customers—then what? Would he buy? 
Buy?” 

The speaker sank back exhausted, his 
features frozen in a fine look of sarcasm. 
The proprietor cracked his joints and 
pondered. 

“True—but how could anything like 
that happen here. It never has yet,” he 
remarked dubiously. 

“Ish-sh!” hastily put in Skaggs. ‘‘ You 
must leave that tous. We'll fix that satis- 
factory. When your man shows up give 
us the wink an’ we'll organize a local sup- 
port that’ll be a winner. An’ if I was you, 
Tomp, I’d jest double that sellin’ price, 
whatever it is.” 

The proprietor fingered his chin whiskers 
thoughtfully a moment and then went over 
and drove a nail in the cover of the prune 
barrel as a precautionary measure. 


The morrow came—likewise a stranger. 
The stranger was considerably beyond 
middle age but well-preserved. He wore 
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spectacles and a suit of shiny black clothes. 
His face was of that benevolent fatherly 
look that suggests money back at home in 
heaps. As he made his way leisurely down 
the single street toward the magnetic center 
--Tompkins’ Emporium—he became the 
observed of all observers. 

Tunkville was awake instantly and do- 
ing. The tall form of Lemuel Skaggs 
dashed from his front doorway and collided 
with a neighbor who was struggling with 
his galluses. From various points of the 
compass chin whiskers appeared, followed 
by angular noses, slouch hats and attenu- 
ated figures. All drifted toward Tomp- 
kins’ Emporium. 

The stranger was entering the store, and 
the proprietor, who had just finished 
sweeping, turned and sighted the new- 
comer. His pulse at once leaped to ninety. 
A dull sinking sensation, however, became 
noticeable, as he suddenly recollected that 
he was still short on local support and with 
no apparent means of securing it. 

Harassed by cruel fear, he advanced 
toward the stranger, who was busily comb- 
ing his thin gray weepers 
with his fingers. 

“Ah—good morning! A 
. fine morning, Mr—Mr——” 
began the newcomer. 

“Ezra Tompkins is my 
name,” remarked the pro- 
prietor, as he stuck out his 
hand doubtfully. 

“Hey?” ejaculated the 
stranger, putting his hand to 
his ear and bending forward 
acutely. 

“I said my name was Tompkins,” 


hate to sell. Any man hates to part with 
a business that is making him richer every 
day, you know.” 

“Um, eh? I think—yes, I suppose 
so—I like ’em myself,” remarked the 
stranger. 


Tompkins pressed his hand to his head — 


and glared wildly at the door. Then he 
smiled faintly. Rich and eccentric—that 
was it—wonder he hadn’t observed it 
before. 


re- 
plied that gentleman, turning a fiery red. 
“Thanks—I got it that time—you have 
a nice little store here, | see,” and he 
beamed cordially on the happy proprietor. 
“Er—yes, I have,” he admitted, “an’ | 
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“I suppose you saw my advertisement 
in th’——” 

The door opened briskly at this juncture 
and admitted Lemuel Skaggs, who was 
trailed closely by Sam Trotter, Gabe Hicks 
and Bill Evans. 

“Mornin’, Tomp,” was Skaggs’ cordial 
greeting as he cast a furtive glance at the 
stranger. “Moderatin’ some, hain’t it? 
Ol woman delegated me to do her reg’lar 
shoppin’ this mornin’. She wants a pound 
o’ coffee, two dozen eggs an’ a dollar’s 
worth o’ them best prunes.” 

Tompkins waved his hand apologetically 
to the stranger and slid behind the counter. 
In a moment he had the packages wrapped 
and tied and politely inquired: 

“Anything else to-day, Mr. Skaggs?” 

















“The handle of the wringer was thrust through 
the glass.” 
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Mr. Skaggs staggered slightly at the un- 
usual appellation and coiled his lower 
limbs in thought. 

“Why—er—yes, there was. Come nigh 
fergettin’ th’ main thing. She said petikeler 
to bring some loaf sugar an’ a couple o’ 
teethin’ rings fer th’ kids. My memory 
hain’t what it was once, boys.” 

Sam Trotter breasted the rail and filed 
an order for five pounds of plug tobacco. 

“Goin’ to chew all that?” inquired the 
proprietor, aghast. 

“D’ye think | wanted to eat it?” returned 
the customer. 

Tompkins winced and busied himself at 
the task. In the midst of it he threw his 
chin around carelessly and suggested that 
chocolate would agree with Mr. Trotter 
better, as it was more nourishing. 

“That so? Mebbe I’d better tackle that 
idea some. Jest wrap up a few plugs of it 
an’ I’ll let you know how it works.” 

He secured the bundles and the pro- 
prietor moved along to attend to Gabe 
Hicks, who merely desired a pair of trousers 
and a mouth-organ. He was_ happily 
fitted to both, whereupon Mr. Evans, in a 
confused manner, stated that he required 
a peck of clothespins and a currycomb. 

As the forms of hisclients retreated slowly 
from view Tompkins passed his hand 
dizzily over his brow and attempted to 
gather his thoughts. He had detected an 
earnestness and vim about his local sup- 
port that should have instilled a greater 
degree of confidence than it did. 

“What’s the nationality about here— 
mainly?” asked some one. 

Tompkins started—ah, it was the stran- 
ger, the buyer, who had usurped a com- 
fortable position close to the gingersnaps. 

“Oh, mostly natives,” responded Tomp- 
kins, as he dusted his hands vigorously. 

“Um-hum,” remarked the stranger, as 
he chewed his whiskers studiously. 

Tompkins stepped forward and assumed 
an air of business. 

“| presume you are ready to——” 

Squeak! The door swung open and Hen 
Sanders, Jabe Hocks, Israel Peters and 
Jupe Bamber filed in in good order. 

“Tomp,” said Hen. as he ran a critical 
eye along the tinware section, “my woman 
wants a hull intire washin’ outfit. Eh? 
Yep, she’s takin’ in washin’, sure. She 
wants a tub, b’iler an’ all the rest of it. 








An’ say, while yer at it, sling in about two 
hunderd bars o’ that yeller soap—got that 
much, hain’t ye?” 

“Yes,” replied Tompkins, in a weak 
voice. 

Sanders was presently encumbered with 
the paraphernalia desired and at once tried 
to get out the door, with the result that the 
handle of the wringer was thrust through 
the glass. 

“Book it!’ he yelled from amid the 
tangle of wheels and levers. 

Hocks’ simple desires were limited to 
galluses and mixed candy. Mr. Peters con- 
tented himself with a dozen celluloid collars 
and half a mackerel. Bamber bought a 
bird cage. 

Tompkins was sweeping up the broken 
glass when little Minerva Skaggs slipped in 
and put one foot on top of the other. 

“Dad says he wa’n’t well this mornin’ 
an’ fer you to excuse him but he forgot th’ 
raisins an’ th’ smoked herrin’ an’ th’ corset 
fer maw.” 

The proprietor stepped back and put up 
his mental guard. He was about to ex- 
press himself fully when the stern con- 
sciousness of the stranger’s eag'z eye bat- 
tered down his resentment and brought a 
copious smile to his face. He stole quietly 
behind the counter and filled the order, 
not forgetting to make the wearing apparel 
number thirty-seven, with tape as needed. 

The hours slipped rapidly by—-for Tomp- 
kins was busy. Trade at the Emporium 
was never better nor so widely diversified 
in its requirements. Customers who came 
once, returned. Others, who could not re- 
turn, sent. Tompkins’ pencil grew stubby 
from jotting entries on the book while 
goods faded like a wheat-field before a 
plague of grasshoppers. 

Noon arrived and the proprietor snatched 
a moment to slake his hunger at the cheese 
fountain. He was torn from this to put up 
a variegated order for the Bellers triplets 
and from that to the fitting of Jim Peters’ 
feet to cowhides, varying the monotony 
by wholesaling lemon extract to Pop 
Waters, the local inebriate. 

The day wore on and evening came on 
apace. Tompkins was knee-deep in the 
débris of the day’s slaughter and awaiting 
feverishly the return of the buyer, who had 
strolled out during the latter hours of the 
afternoon. 
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“Pitched them far into the gathering darkness.” 


While the women folks washed the 
dishes, the men ambled down to the Em- 
porium and fell into their places like trained 
animals. The air was potent with anticipa- 
tion and tobacco smoke. 

“Made yer killin’ yit, Tomp?” queried 
Jabez Hocks, in a guarded fashion, as he 
sank back luxuriously on an empty codfish 
box. 

Tompkins emitted a distinct nasal snort 
and glared at the interrogator. 

“Killin’? There ain’t any killin’ about 
this, Mr. Hocks. This is a straight deal 
without a crook into it. And | want to 
tell you one thing and that is—to the 
deuce with local support! Mine was so 
blame strong I didn’t get a word in edge- 
wise with my perspective buyer. Local 


support’s too derned numerous for me.” 

“‘H’m—deal hain’t closed up yit, then?” 
put in Israel Peters, as he choked off a 
sound that resembled a snicker. 
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“No, it ain’t, but it will be jest as soon 
as my man gets back from a little walk he 
took to stretch his legs.” 

The circle remained painfully silent, each 
man looking as solemn and miserable as 
men do when desiring to laugh and daring 
not. 

A creak from the door and all eyes turned 
to observe Lem Skaggs enter, closely fol- 
lowed by the stranger, who was picking his 
teeth critically with a goose quill. Skaggs 
was wearing an expansive smile and ap- 
peared to be under some severe restraint. 

Tompkins pulled grimly at his collar and 
threw back his shoulders. 

“ Jabe Hocks,” he remarked, ‘‘ would you 
mind letting this genlleman have your 
chair?” 

Hocks arose reluctantly and hunched 
himself to the counter alongside the prune 
box, into which he mechanically dropped 
his hand. 

The proprietor had exhumed a soap-box 
from behind the counter and drew it up 
within easy reach of his victim. Seating 
himself he jerked down his vest nervously 
and cleared his throat. 

“I’m sorry the rush of business to-day 
has interfered with “i 

Some one hiccoughed, another gasped, 
still another giggled and Lem Skaggs burst 
into a roar of laughter that rattled the six 
tin spittoons on the top shelf. 

“Mebbe you can tell me what you’re 
laughin’ at, Mr. Skaggs,” said Tompkins, 
with asperity in his tones. 

“No, I couldn’t—it’s a family secret,” 
replied that gentleman as he went into the 
thick of another roar. 

“Lem Skaggs is a born idiot,” explained 
Tompkins to the stranger. “Never mind 
him at all, sir.” 

“Yes, | always knew that,” admitted 
the stranger, whereat Skaggs suddenly 
relapsed into silence. 

“As I was saying, I’m sorry I was forced 
to neglect you to-day. I presume you 
would like to hear my price on the business. 
It’s going to be a bargain, sir—a big 
bargain.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 
stranger, stiffening up. 

“My price, you know! What I’m asking 
for the place,” said Tompkins, turning a 
slight crimson. 

“Oh! Your price! Now I get you! 





remarked the 
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Going to sell out, are you? That’s nice. 
You have a lively business here, for a fact.” 

The proprietor hesitated and glanced 
questioningly at Skaggs. Skaggs was hold- 
ing both hands over his mouth and had his 
eyes shut down tight. 

“Yes, the trade can’t be objected to and 
I really hate to sell, But ii can’t be helped 
now and I know you'll be mighty glad you 
took hold of it. It’s a snap—this is,” and 
he waved his hand around at the promiscu- 
ous heaps of empty boxes and paper. 

“Yes, it appears so. | hope your new 
man will like it—he’d ought to, I’m sure,” 
admitted the stranger, as he inspected his 
quill closely. 

“New man!” ejaculated Tompkins. 
“Why, ain’t you the new man?” 

The stranger sat up and looked hurt. 

“Mer I’m Lem Skaggs’ uncle down 
here on a visit. Why, I’m going home 
next Tuesday!” 

Lemuei Skaggs exploded _riotously. 
Hocks, Sanders, Peters and others did like- 
wise. Tompkins slid off the soap-box and 
leaned weakly against the counter. The 
intelligence stunned him for a moment and 
he groped blindly for a saving straw. The 
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apoplectic features of Skaggs swam before 
his vision and aroused his ire. Here was 
the cause of his destruction. He felt be- 
hind the counter for the store hatchet, but 
alas—that, too, was gone! 

The hilarity died a lingering death and a 
general wiping of eyes ensued. Skaggs’ 
uncle, after a preliminary grab at his 
whiskers, remarked that the day was un- 
usually full of errors, inasmuch as_ his 
very own relative, Skaggs, had failed to 
recognize him until just before supper. 

“That’s a fact,” added Skaggs. “I was 
a wee trifle suspicious of that wart on 
uncle’s chin, but I wasn’t by no means 
sure ‘twas him. Lots o’ folks has warts, 
you know. I says, ‘Pshaw, that’s Tomp- 
kins’ buyer and so 1—erhaw! haw!—jest 
got out that bunch of local support that 
I’d agreed on-——erhaw! haw! haw!” 

The proprietor gritted his teeth and 
walked across to the six spittoons. Taking 
them down he went to the rear door and 
pitched them far into the gathering dark- 
ness. 

“Local support be hanged,” he mut- 
tered. 

Tompkins had “‘sold out.” 





MARCH WINDS 


BY MARY E. KNEVELS 


Intoxicant of color, |, 
Inhaler of the wind and sky, 
A tippler with the sun, 

A drunkard with the dew, 
My wine is ever new, 


My drink is never done. 
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JOHN KENDRY’S IDEA 


BY CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 


~ CHAPTER XVI 
RICH YOUNG MEN 


41THOUT a conscious pro- 
cess it had established 
itself for him that by 
the parting of his sealed 
lids he could look into 
the eyes of Ethel Marr. 
Her hair would be shed- 
ding light; she would be 
kneeling and pressing her fingers. Beyond 
would be the glory of great still distance 
—mountains and verdure and pointed trees 
bathed in the air of the sea. 

When, by a reflex beyond his control, as 
from cold water dashed in his face, he did 





. look up, the vision dissolved. The light 


was opaquely from one side, obscured by 
the movement of figures he did not exam- 
ine. If the air was not that of a pest-hole, 
it yet was not that of the sea. Save for 
the hovering figures the room was a barren 
space of grimy walls. Time lapsed with- 
out registering its passage. The worst was 
over: he no longer offered the resistance 
necessary to pain. Hidden hands pulled 
his clothing together at the chest and 
thrust his arms into his coat. 

Farther down than his sense of self-pres- 
ervation lay pride. They supported him 
on his feet. Pride responded with some 
self-control. He accepted a degree of re- 
sponsibility, collapsing though his heart 
seemed. There had been murders: in a 
theater, in a lonely house, in a pit beneath 
the ground. Each one had made a slice in 
his brain. The only place where that 
could be cured was on the top of a moun- 
tain. , 

“Cab!” he swayed. There was some 
conversation. He received from it a faint 
impression of class, of locution foreign to 
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him. The corridor opened into the cab. 
The door of the cab was the door of the 
corridor. The air of the cab was the air 
of the sea. The line of the moving curb 
was the horizon. His imagination made 
demand for action, grinding against his 
forehead; but his muscles hung without 
twitching. He had existed forever; only 
once had he been in the heaven of music and 
movement. The Pyrrhic Dancers, wind- 
ing rhythmically above his mantel, the fire 
playing on the coals—they were in that 
heaven. He was not able to wish to speak. 

“Oh, I guess you can answer a ques- 
tion!” Paulter said. ‘Drink it down!” 

The liquor, by a trick of the brain—the 
stirring of a memory by circumstances sim- 
ilar to those that had created it, caused him 
again to expect the troubled wziting eyes 
under a mountain cypress branch. He 
looked up at thin straight lips. 

“Now, what will you give for yourself?” 
Paulter said, swinging his leg from the table 
where he brushed aside the books and 
papers. ‘You started out to cut a hole in 
the air, and you’ve just been handed back 
to yourself in a spoon!” He took up a 
paper-covered book. “That explains you; 
you can speak three foreign languages, 
maybe. But you can’t speak the American 
language and you can’t play the American 
game! I’ve taken all your chips and I’m 
here to cash ’em in!” He slapped down 
the book. 

Kendry’s hand rose uncertainly toward 
the electric button that would call a ser- 
vant. He found himself promptly drawn 
away from it in his chair. A glimmer of 
light came into his eye. 

“| ain’t going to hurt you!” Paulter said. 

“Tl just boil you down and show you 
what’s left, before we ring any bells. You 
got taken with Miss Marr. You thought 





she’d be a touching little proposition for a 
while. You piped me off for a crook, after 
what you’d read in the paper; and you 
thought you’d land me—dead easy, some- 
where off the earth. You can pinch me 
and see if I’m here. That man Collins was 
the tinsmith you ought to have been look- 
ing for; he put a dog collar on you and 
took you out for a walk. He’s over the 
border by now. Why, you stirred things 
up so for your friend Chan Kow that he’s 
gone up in a balloon, I guess! He don’t 
know what you will do! You wanted to 
put me behind the grid, eh? I could have 
let you fry, down in that hole; you’d have 
been about done in another three hours. 
You’d have been out of my wav. I just 
pulled the lid off out of pure generosity; 
and I saved the lives of the whole bunch of 
you!” Kendry’s chin had settled on his 
chest. 

“Foolish,” he murmured. ‘How much 
do you want?” Paulter leaned forward 
and shook his forefinger. 

“You can’t buy me and you can’t pay 
me, with money! Now, look here,” he 
moderated, “‘let’s settle this as between 
two gentlemen. I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings; but you haven’t made good with 
Miss Marr, you sure haven’t; and when 
you tried to do me, you fell down. That’s 
all right: you can get busy somewhere else 
quick enough. But | want to relieve the 
anxiety of Miss Marr’s mother, see? Now, 
as a gentleman, what’s your proposition, 
when I’ve just handed you your life?” 

Kendry half opened his eyes. 

“What’s yours?” he said. 

Paulter tossed his head. 

“Would I have to teach a gentleman 
what proposition he ought to make?” 

“You'll have to tell me!” Kendry 
hugely sighed. 

“Well, I will tell you!” Paulter burst. 
But he hesitated; for once he looked from 
Kendry’s dull attention on him to the fire. 
“If it was me,” he complained, “I’d give 
my word that I’d cut Miss Marr out, that 
I wouldn’t see her after this, for good, 
ever!” he finished with an injured look. 
“T wouldn’t take something for nothing!” 
Kendry appeared to wait for him to go on. 
“| didn’t stand down there at the door 
and try to bargain with you for your life,” 
Paulter said. A lock of his hair was plas- 
tered over his forehead; the firelight 
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brought out the shadows of the pockmarks 
under his cheekbones. 

“How did you know that | was there?” 

“1 ain’t going to tell you how,” Paulter 
shortly said. ‘You’ve heard my propo- 
sition. What do you say?” 

“If I decide on it, you’ll get out?” 

“T ain’t aching for your society,” Paul- 
ter shrugged, with the restraint of some 
hopefulness. He got down and drummed 
on the table. 

“Then draw on me at the bank. My 
friendships are not for sale. Now get out. 
I want to die.” Kendry closed his eyes. 
The man stood over him with bloodless 
face. 

“By God!” he began, through his teeth. 
There was a silence in which the figure in 
the chair stayed motionless. Paulter 
laughed. “Hell!” he said. He jammed 
on his hat and went to the door. ‘“ You’ve 
got her handwriting in your pocket; 1’ll 
take charge of that!” He strode back. 
He knocked down Kendry’s arm. Again 
he turned to the pallid face that ignored 
him. “This is the last communication 
you'll get from Ethel Marr!” he said. 

The lights from the thoroughfare came 
up through the windows. The traffic 
swelled, then declined, the fire sank with 
it. After his feeble struggle Kendry had 
not shifted in his chair. A servant, after 
several knocks, entered and turned on a 
light and drew the shades. There followed 
and was left alone with Kendry a young 
woman who refrained from speaking. 

She stood looking to the armchair. 
Kendry’s breathing was regular, if faint; 
his pallor was not of the worst. She took 
in the Pyrrhic Dancers, the bust of the 
Unknown Lady, the photograph of an ob- 
scure Madonna in Siena, set against the 
restful tint of the walls. To her the place 
was rich and warm and desirable; the dark 
oak and leather were of masculine strength 
—a bulwark against the harsher world 
without. She sighed. Her skin was of 
too milky a whiteness, with a spot of color 
on cheekbones a little prominent beneath 
her pale blue eyes. Her hand strayed to 
the books on the table while her glance 
kept returning to Kendry. Her figure was 
slight, but her bust was full; arrayed 
against her youth were two thin lines 
above the corners of her mouth. 

At the end of her long inspection she 





















stole to the threshold of his bedroom. She 
surveyed it in what light entered from be- 


hind her. The clock on his dressing table 
stood at ten; she turned back the hands 
to seven. 

She knelt before him, laying coals on the 
fire, one by one. She touched his hand 
with the tip of her nose, then touched her 
nose to her own hand. She left him with 
a rug laid over his knees and a better light 
on his face from the reviving flames, while 
she departed into his bedroom with her 
basket suit-case. The disappearance of 
her hat.and coat behind a chair showed 
her in a white duck skirt and a white silk 
waist with deep white cuffs and collar and 
a shaped apron whose strings crossed at 
the back. Her preparations before his 
mirror were mixed with an interest in the 
articles on the table, which she weighed 
and caressed and sighed over. When she 
had rearranged her hair and topped it with 
an elaborate white cap, she drew from her 
pocket a little pad of paper leaves. She 
listened; then one of the leaves yielded up 
its rosy hue to the two regions beneath 
her eyes. 

Kendry had not stirred. In her low- 
heeled slippers she could make that inti- 
mate examination of his books, his pictures, 
the table drawers, his desk, for which she 
had longed. There was quality in every- 
thing, quality which the letters, if they 
were otherwise uninteresting, proved to 
be expensive. When she had exhausted 
the room the clock stood at eight. She 
stood for a while gazing for the first time 
intently and subjectively into his face. 
There came into her own a little love, a 
little reality. 

Afterward he awoke to see her seated 
on the arm of the opposite chair, her chin in 
her hand, gazing into the firelight. There 
was the aroma of coffee from his own side- 
board. Some shapely inches of black 
stocking showed against her petticoat. 
The fire cast up color and rounding shadow 
advantageously on her profile. Some 
noise had awakened him. She did not 
turn till he spoke. 

“Georgiana!” Kendry said. She sat up 
as if startled, then smiled. 

“They sent word for somebody. | 
thought a cousin would just do—a little 
more than a stranger and so much less than 
a sister!” she tossed him. He stared in 
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faint appreciation of her going for his 







coffee. While he drank she felt his fore- 
head, resting on the arm of his chair. 
“You need a little spoiling, | guess,” she 
tapped his hand. “‘I’ll ring for some one 
to undress you.” 

She knelt at his feet, toasting biscuits 
by the fire. “I shall have a cnance to be- 
come acquainted with my rare cousin!” 
she said. ‘Think what some women would 
give to be here to-night!” 

“Hm—nosegays!” Kendry tried to meet 
her. He had never kept a valet; a bell- 
boy came and managed to make a more 
presentable invalid of him. When the boy 
had departed she opened his door again, 
bearing more coffee and the toast. Witha 
surprising professional knack she raised 
him to a sitting posture. 

“Baby!” she giggled. ‘‘ You'll soon be 
toddling about. We'll never get ac- 
quainted. It takes me back a good many 
years to be mauling you this way!” He 
sought to dissimulate an unreasoning em- 
barrassment. 

“How are you getting on?” he managed 
to say. She quickly shrugged. 

“You'd better drop the subject of me. 
I’m twenty-four; I’m a trained nurse. 
When I’m not on a case | board in hall 
rooms. I don’t Jove anybody. That’s 
how I’m getting on.” She seemed to shake 
her own personality from her. “‘How are 
you getting on?” she sat on the edge of the 
bed. Kendry wearily answered. 

“Ready to give it all up,” he said. Miss 
Baine leaned forward to him. 

“So—?” she brilliantly said. ‘“! could 
bring you to life with the mention of a 
name—Miss Marr!” He blankly stared. 
“You’re pretending not to be wild about 
her!” she charged again. But he was dull- 
eyed. The inquiry faded from her and a 
new light came, stimulating, fixed on him. 


“Don’t you think I am good to volunteer, 


when you always take so little interest in 
me? Still, since I’m a cousin you treat so 
much like a stranger, perhaps that adds 
to the excitement of being here. When the 
bell-boy sees that clock I shall have to re- 
member that I’m your cousin, though!” 
Kendry nodded. 

“Good of you to come, I’ll send you 
home in a carriage, if you’ll ring,” he teaned 
back. She seemed to be contemplating 
his closed eyes. 
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“T can properly stay till I’ve put you 
to sleep, poor boy. You haven’t any dis- 
tressing symptoms, except weariness,” she 
lightly smoothed his hand. 

“It’s more than weariness,” he said 
grimly, without opening his eyes: “‘it’s the 
wisdom of the dead. | can see the useless- 
ness of the whole game!” 

A little more seriousness would have 
been her wisdom. “Poor doggie—was he 
weary!” Georgiana pouted, her hands 
denting the coverlet. Kendry opened his 
eyes. “Now you shall see what a good 
doctor | am! J/’m the medicine, myself. 
Not that I’m so easy to take,” she went 
lightly on. His response came faintly to 
the corners of his‘mouth. “But I’m worth 
taking. I mean that you must stop think- 
ing about yourself, and you must begin to 
think about me. As a gentleman and a 
cousin, you must. Because I’m _ not 
happy, and I’m not fortunate.” 

She was gravely bent on him, her lip 
caught under her teeth. Certainly her 
leaning forward, her bare arms, made her 
alluring. His sense of a present indiffer- 
ence was a sense of premature old age. It 
struck him with its novelty. He won- 
dered how long he could listen to her with 
such inward detachment. 

“Go on,” he laughed, not unkindly. 

“Oh, the medicine is real!”’ she welled. 
“1 shouldn’t offer it to any one but you. 
How should you like to go into the houses 
of stupid women to do all these tender 
things for their people—people you don’t 
care about; to bring in all the strength 
and patience and skill they don’t possess; 
and to give that out day after day, not for 
love, but only for a living! It isn’t very 
decent!” she was successfully appealing to 
him. “And the men,” she added, “they’re 
not so dreadfully handsome as you are, 
Jack!” 

“There’s no accounting for taste,” he 
said; and she did not notice the distinction 
between the plural and the singular. But 
his voice was indulgent. “You won’t last 
long; I shall meet you and hear that you 
wish you were a trained nurse again. That 
costume is too engaging; and you've a 
good color——” 

“I shouldn’t expect to be freezing up 
just at this moment!” she said for him, 
with a glance about the room. “It’s high 
noon with me; every hour from now is one 


toward sunset. I’m looking cheerful, | 
hope; but | could weep—this minute!” she 
let her eyes fill. Kendry’s sympathy had 
a color of annoyance. 

“But, my dear, any one so fetching as 
you has only to wait a while!” She put 
down her handkerchief. 

“I’m willing to, patiently, if you say 
so!” she straightened. The handkerchief 
hid itself. “It’s time for me to put you 
to sleep.” 

He saw the light go out in the other 
room. He was blankly awake. She then 
screened from him the light by the dressing- 
table. 

“That coffee must have been terrifically 
strong!” he sighed. 

“Oh, you’re not so dreadfully awake,” 
said Georgiana. “But if you wish to sleep, 
you shall.” She began stroking his fore- 
head. The touch was so light that it took 
his concentrated attention to remain cer- 
tain that the process kept on. He had a 
curious impression of lateness of the hour. 
Habituation had taught him the arrange- 
ment of sounds to be associated with mid- 
night. He was struck by the interval be- 
tween the gongs of the street cars, between 
the rumbling of a carriage here and there. 
She turned out the light and the fire played 
on the walls from beyond the door. She 
seemed to sit by his head. 

“Isn’t it getting late for you?” he mur- 
mured, to the return of her fingers. 

“IT shall stay till I’m sure of you,” she 
softly said. ‘But you must give yourself 
up; for of course I can’t stay forever. 
Else I should be compromised; and then 
you’d have to marry me, dear Jack— 
wouldn’t your” He made no answer. 
“And then wouldn’t you have a time!” she 
laughed. The warming tips of her fingers 
were not soporific; at first they stimulated 
his brain. He tried to arrange in order 
the events of the last two days. He failed. 
He began trying to think through the 
fingers into the brain that actuated them. 
It was a feminine, mysterious brain. His 
blood was responding. 

“Does the little boy like this?” she 
whispered, her cap grazing his ear. 

“Won’t say I don’t,” Kendry muttered. 
“But your carriage——?” 

“When I feel you don’t want me, I'll 
disappear,” she mildly said. He reflected 
that he could safely leave her to her own 
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care. The finger tips kept on, elusively, 
insidiously. He decided to simulate sleep. 
To sleep and never to awake: that would 
remove much that was-tempting and hol- 
low, much that was disheartening and dull; 
it would take away the burden of a large 
fortune. Her breath came across his brow. 
He began inspiring long and regularly. 
His last impression was that she stole out 
of the room. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE DESERT OF DOUBT 


He dozed and dozed again before he re- 
sponded to the clatter of the street and 
accepted the beginning of another day. 
Georgiana Baine’s presence seemed to 
linger. The shade swayed in the air from 
the half-closed window; it heightened the 
rounded shadow of a mass beneath the rug 
he remembered leaving by the fire. 

At his movement her hand fell across 
from her eyes, brushing her disordered 
hair. Her cap was missing; she was smil- 
ing in her sleep. 

Kendry looked to the doors. He lis- 
tened for footsteps along the corridor; it 
was well in the forenoon. She was awake, 
brightly spying him. 

“Poor old dead man!” she sighed, mo- 
tionless. She watched his mouth. 

“Do you realize that it’s morning?” said 
Kendry. Her eye shot at his, then 
traveled to the ceiling. She started up 
and looked to the window. 

“Oh!” she cried. “Oh!” she hurried, 
clutching her hair, without a look behind 
her. Kendry stared at the closed door, 

He began to hope that she had gone 
home. It would be the decent thing. He 
was not going to distress himself about 
what people might say, might think. The 
hotel was large; no one who had not 
watched his door for the last fourteen hours 
could speak with authority. It was more 
than four years since he had seen his 
cousin; he could not remember her making 
much of the occasion then. He would 
send her some valuable acknowledgment 
of her attention and the incident would be 
closed. 

She appeared to him bearing the tray. 
Her head was erect; her eyes looked to her 
breast. Her hair she had combed over her 
ears and knotted at the neck. Only her 
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mouth, by an occasional quiver at the 
corners, gave life to her countenance. 
Thus she waited while uncomfortably he 
ate. 

He thought of nothing to say that might 
not precipitate the atmospheric moisture. 
Mechanically she bore away the tray, 
without having lifted her eyes. She came 
back to the rug and presently laid hold 
of it and began to fold it. Kendry 
cleared his throat. The sound caused 
the rug to leave her hands. She turned 
away and covered her face with her 
handkerchief. 

“Georgiana!” he protested. 
hand dropped next him. 
in his own. “What can be the matter?” 
he inanely said. Her fingers lightly 
pressed his own. 

“You can’t do that,” she began to draw 
her hand away. “I don’t belong to you.” 
He accepted her correction and she angrily 
choked. 

“But what’s the matter?” he suffered. 

“That bell-boy; it was the same one as 
last night. He said things!” 

Kendry brought his fist down on his 
knee. ‘What did he say to you?” he de- 
manded. Her head shook. 

“Not with his tongue, not to me!” she 
wept. “‘He—he only looked things. I’m 
compromised. I—I didn’t think, when | 
said that to you in jest last night, that I— 
should be standing here now, at the mercy 
—the mercy!” she ceased to articulate. It 
seemed an hiatus for a generous and a rich 
young man to fill. 

“Try a couple of boiled eggs,” said Ken- 
dry. “I’ve often felt this way myself 
before breakfast, though not under these 
unusual circumstances. Besides,” he 
spanked his pillow, “‘there’s a question | 
want to ask you.” 

“What is it?” she mournfully turned. 

“You fell asleep while you were so 
thoughtfully watching over me?” She 
nodded. “Where’s your cap?” said Ken- 
dry. 

“Out there,” she stupidly pointed. 
“Why?” Kendry scanned her. There 
was no mirror in his drawing-room. One 
of her cheeks was pink, the other chalky 
white. 

“Because,” said Kendry, “I was afraid 
you might have fallen asleep with it on— 
and rumpled it. But vou didn’t. I didn’t 
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see you take it out with you just now.” 
She slowly put his conclusions together. 

“Thank you,” she coldly said. She 
moved to the foot of his bed; the two lines 
stood out above her mouth. “You don’t 
think it’s serious,” she said. ‘‘ You don’t 
count the woman in the case. Miss Marr. 
She told me to come here. She expected 
me to meet her at the ferry last night, and 
tell her how you were. Perhaps she’s still 
waiting there.” 

“You know Miss Marr?” 

“We went to the High School at the 
same time, while you were being taken 
abroad. Just think how much sooner 
you'd have met her, if your father hadn’t 
been so well off! They’ve taken a house 
near where I board when I’m across the 
bay. 1 happened to speak of you and she 
couldn’t keep still about having met you 
on the mountain that way.” 

“Why should she?” said Kendry. Geor- 
giana faintly smiled. 

“She wanted to know everything about 
you. She'll want to know why I didn’t 
turn up at the ferry. I can’t tell her the 
truth because she’s in love with you.” 
Kendry’s brow rose. “And if I lie to her 
she'll find it out.” He had the thrill of 
becoming well acquainted with his cousin. 
“What do you advise me to do?” she 
asked of the bed-post. 

“| advise you, Georgiana, to tell as much 
of the truth about yourself as you think you 
can stand,” said Kendry. “I'll send you 
a comfortable check. If any one asks you 
about me, tell the whole truth!” 

Georgiana turned away toward the mir- 
ror. A little smile hardened her. “‘If it 
had been Ethel Marr—” she began. 

“Where shall | send your check?” Ken- 
dry roared. At which she left him without 
a word. 

At her closing of the door to the corridor 
the window shade had rustled derisively to 
him. He sank to the pillows. This was 
the way he could put to flight a woman. 
With men, once he had pushed into the 
waters where they indiscriminately mixed, 
he monotonously had failed. 

Out of, his moral convictions he had 
undertaken to accelerate the development 
of Ethel Marr in the happier planes she 
reached for. He had met with total de- 
feat, and he was in a mood for self-exami- 
nation. 
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It had been from the fact of his wealth 
that his logical process had started; but 
his good will toward men and his optimis- 
tic belief in mankind had not been in- 
tended to be expressed, save incidentally, 
in alms. For what he was to try to do he 
had found reason in no scripture, but in 
himself. He wished to force himself upon 
no beneficiary, and for what he should ac- 
complish he asked no reward after death, 
no recognition during life, and expected to 
take no greater self-esteem. His reward 
was to be the happiness in the doing. To 
his outlook the extinction of individuals 
was not the most fearsome of evils: life 
seemed full of greater peril and keener suf- 
fering than death; and he thought it a 
greater mercy to rescue a high type of 
individual from life than in behalf of a low 
type of individual to delay the moment of 
death. If he took it upon himself to de- 
cide, for himself, who was of the higher and 
who was of the lower type, that—he would 
have explained—was his assumption in a 
world where every thinker’s circle must be 
completed by an assumption cemented by 
faith. It was an assumption less thought- 
fully, but no less actively, made every day 
by every man. 

Thus he had gone athwart the human 
stream, and those who noticed him had 
viewed him askance. What they beheld 
was not a propagandum: it was John Ken- 
dry’s idea of how actually he best might 
make himself glad that he had lived. If it 
had been a propagandum, rather than an 
example; if he had carried it about with 
him to expound, instead of only to live by, 
the world from Paulter to Eastwood and 
from Eastwood to heights far more ex- 
alted would have let him pass to his own 
music, with a gathering procession of 
proselytes behind. The world would have 
felt secure in thinking to detect his especial 
hope of self-aggrandizement. 

Outside his windows the spirit of the 
times and the place determined the noisy 
traffic. For a conscience, an aspiration, 
a capability attuned to that spirit one kind 
of satisfaction awaited; and perhaps it was 
a legitimate one in the working out of 
the evolution of a race. But if a man be- 
lieved that he had gone ahead of that sat- 
isfaction and left a greater part of the rest 
of the world behind, what was he to do? 
Was he to sit and wait? Was he to return 
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and tell of a new horizon for those who 
could not see and therefore would not and 
perhaps must be expected not to believe? 
And, crucially for Kendry, would enough 
of the rest ever catch up, ever see? Per- 
haps he was getting to the secret of the hu- 
man instinct for propaganda; he did not 
want to be alone; he could not maintain 
his faith entirely alone. And yet his idea 
was based on the principle that all faith 
must grow, not out of the ceaseless repeti- 
tions of other men, but for each man out 
of his own self-knowledge. 

It woutd have been more fortunate had 
not loneliness been the marked note of his 
enfeebled condition in his bachelor cham- 
ber. He went back to his starting point, 
conceived in the health and high spirits of 
youth; his good will toward men, his 
general optimism. Whenever he had be- 
gun to explain himself at his club, with the 
men he found more congenial, or—to go 
at once to the point—with Mary Eastwood, 
from whose feminine heart he instinctively 
had expected understanding, he never had 
had the experience of meeting an enthu- 
siasm that anticipated his points. If even 
the woman to whom he so had committed 
himself made him feel eccentric, his one 
escape appeared to be to jump, like a 
clown, through the paper disc of his idea. 
If he was wrong and the world was right, 
that disposed of the idea. If he was right 
and the world was wrong, it demolished 
his optimism, his good will, which again 
disposed of the idea. And with the idea 
must go his view of the mode of life most 
satisfying. 

Such an alteration would carry with it 
a strange indifference to Mary Eastwood, 
thankless since it brought him more nearly 
into accord with her. It seemed to urge 
him as a prime consideration to look out of 
his window and to value places, as was 
Mary’s habit; it made happiness more a 
place than acondition. When the balance 
was cast between men and institutions in 
one civilization and another his peregrina- 
tions showed him that there was but small 
variance. This, he was bound to believe, 
favored his own country, viewed at large. 
But, viewed from his personal standpoint, 
the outlook from any window he might 
choose in his own country—once the idea 
was gone—drew him less than a hundred 
others he could remember. One went to 
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other lands for works and manifestations 
of more tempered order and grace and 
beauty; satisfactions of eye and ear and 
mind that stood ready to his grasp. 

If he fled he should suffer a certain 
danger of contempt. There would be 
spectators. They inevitably would ex- 
pect him to stay and grace the arena of his 
narrow experience with his martyred form. 
Though they had been ready to applaud 
the spectacle, yet on his flight they would 
shrug and knowingly smile. But should 
he stay for the sacrifice where no one of 
the onlookers would be willing to change 
réles with him? He should be in contempt 
only of those who could and would serve 
where he had deserted; and of these he 
knew none. 

If he stayed he saw nothing but to “jump 
in”—to embrace the one opportunity of 
the place, to be a pioneer, to wield the axe 
in more or less indifference to the common 
weal; and. as a reward, to double and 
triple a fortune already more than suffi- 
cient to his needs. 

He unsteadily dressed himself. A meal 
braced his nerves, but left him disinclined 
to move. He telephoned for his agent and 
devoted the rest of the afternoon to his 
affairs. He imagined himself an old man 
with shifting little eyes, sitting in a chair 
and presiding over, a fortune that never 
could be large enough. Men who had 
business with him were for the first time 
directed to this apartment; in his rdle of 
ancient spider he dealt with them as keenly 
as they dealt with him. He made a profit- 
able day of it. Some of them recast their 
opinion of him, and he was strengthened 
in his own. Yes, he could play the game, 
uprightly, conforming to all the rules. If 
already it hadn’t been fulfilled in the blood 
he couldn’t have grasped it so easily, so 
young. He saw the last man out and be- 
gan pacing the floor in his dressing gown, 
in a sense of drifting, of ennui, of the room 
having been vulgarized. 

“*Man delights me not—nor woman 
neither!” he laughed, “though one might 
argue from this hairpin!”—he tossed it 
into the grate. He was bodily weary, but 
he could no longer sit still; he was men- 
tally weary, but he could see no bright 
light ahead. He could rest and there 
would be a return of power, but there 
would be no return of inspiration. He 
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had reasoned from the vague and the ab- 
stract to what had seemed the practical 
and the hopeful; now he was reasoning 
back into the desert of the abstract and the 
vague. The distances in that desert were 
infinite and the heights on the horizon 
were a mirage. The trackless stretches 
were dotted with dead men’s bones. 

He heard a familiar footstep in the cor- 
rider as he paced toward the door. It 
opened to Arthur Paulter, his cigar in the 
corner of his mouth, his hat a trifle on one 
side, his eyes half closed against the smoke 
through which the deliberate speech he 
was framing—— 

Kendry caught him and twisted his arm 
and crashed his jowl against the edge of the 
door and threw him on his head into the 
corridor. He locked the door and tumbled 
breathless into bed. In a world of un- 
certainty, where philosophy may lead to 
madness, here was a concrete fact. 

He went to sleep without thinking and 
slept without dreaming; and if for once 
Mary Eastwood did not hover over him, 
neither did any other figure. It was true 
that in his memory there existed the pic- 
ture of a young woman with amber hair 
and rich dark eyebrows and eyes in which 
was all the story of the world. Her glance 
was vividly out at the observer, as if the 
lids were about to widen and the lips faintly 
to smile in a mixture of doubt and of the 
upward reflection of a wish from depths 
unfathomed. The head sat with a fine 
balance between pride and humility. It 
seemed to question something of the future. 

But the picture was framed and it hung 
along with the Madonna and the Pyrrhic 
Dancers in the dark of his other room. 
He might have asked whether the picture 
and the idea had been one. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


A SPRIG OF CEANOTHUS 


Ethel Marr was intent upon the nar- 
rower view to the gate at the end of the 
hedge; but by a turn of her head she could 
see, through a tangle of honeysuckle and 
passion vine between the veranda posts, 
the summit of the mountain through the 
trees to the north; and to the south, over 
a surface of tree tops, the bay of San Fran- 
cisco with its mountains, and a part of the 
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city. The cottage Paulter and her mother 
had seized, in the emergency they thought 
they realized, the girl willingly had gone to. 
It was on the side of a spur of the moun- 
tain, hidden by redwoods and by a dense 
fringe; along the road above, of live oak 
and scrub oak and ceanothus, interspersed 
with madrofios and bays. The ground fell 
away steeply toa green cafion depth. The 
veranda hung out over a lower story 
brushed by the foliage. A shingled roof 
curved down over it to the east. The 
redwoods covered the darkened intervals 
beneath them with a layer of cast-off 
branchlets, enduring like the needles of a 
pine forest and of similar color; through 
which only tender annuals pushed, whose 
blossoms looked up from thin stalks to the 
girl who sat on the coping of the veranda. 
Except for the brilliant roses climbing to 
the chimney on the sunnier side, the natural 
woods and the curve of the roof and the 
deep green of the conifere gave an effect 


that was Japanese, reflective and calm. - 


The long, gradual spring was at the full; 
the scent of bay buds mingled with that 
of the honeysuckle. The air was dry and 
clean, cool to the skin and warm to the 
blood. The downward reflection of a set- 
ting sun illuminated the girl’s hair; her 
eyes responded to the blue of the evening 
horizon. They widened at the sound of 
light feet on the winding path beyond the 
gate. 

“You're dying to know!” said Georgi- 
ana. She had no reason to hurry, unless it 
was an excitement greater than she en- 
countered in Miss Marr. ‘Of course when 
I didn’t turn up at the ferry last night you 
thought the worst had come! , You must 
have been a pathetic figure in the waiting- 
room!” 

“| waited,” Ethel said, after an instant’s 
pause. “One boat didn’t matter. I can 
see that he’s not badly off. Thank you! 
I’ll tell mother you are here.” 

“But you don’t want to hear all about 
it?” Georgiana sat up, dressed in her blue 
silk gown and her yellow shoes. “After 
you took so much trouble to find me? 
After you waited an hour and three-quar- 
ters tohear? | wish you had been there!” 
she fervently said, through her teeth. 
“But—I gave you all the credit.” 

“T hoped you wouldn’t find it necessary 
to speak of me,” Ethel said, with a little 
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fold in her forehead. “It seemed indi- 
cated for me to act in some way; but | 
had only casually to do with it. You’ve 
told me all there is to tell.” Miss Baine 
sent up an intelligent smile. 

“Have IP” she said. “Some other girl 
will have to marry him to know him as 
well as I did in those few minutes-—when | 
foolishly ran back to him, early this morn- 
ing.” She glanced an. emphasis. “J saw 
him as he is!” Ethel’s want of receptive- 
ness became trying to her. ‘You've al- 
ready heard from him!” Georgiana shot 
a finger at her. 

“No,” the girl said. “1 was wondering 
whether you wished me to think your ex- 
perience was disagreeable.” 

“Tt wouldn’t have been agreeable to 
youl” Georgiana said, with her giggle, 
which was not an expression of merriment. 
She made an impressive pause. “ When 
they’re on their backs; when they’re done 
up, as he was, they don’t care for us!” 
she delivered. “Listen: he drove me out 
of his rooms!” 

“What for?” The girl’s eyes opened. 
“What had you done?” 

“What had J done?” Georgiana sat 
back. “I had been a woman. I had 
tried to make him comfortable. You’d 
have thought I was his old maid aunt! 
My dear, you’d better find it out; when 
they’re themselves, when they don’t want 
you as a woman, they don’t want you at 
all! And he was himself!” The girl 
stared. From a window to which she 
glanced certain sounds, as if from a kitchen, 
had ceased. 

“| don’t know whether I quite follow,” 
Ethel said. “But it’s no matter.” 

“Oh, I shan’t go into it deeper, with so 
many young flowers about!” Georgiana 
giggled. “I only wanted you to know, 
considering the impression my cousin has 
made on you.” 

“To know what?” the girl said, without 
Georgiana’s facial play. Georgiana gasped, 
then she allowed an indulgent smile. 

“To know, my dear,” she said, with 
opened hands, “that, having treated me so 
abominably he might be capable of treating 
you abominably!” 

“That doesn’t follow,” Ethel brought 
up. Georgiana again fluctuated. - 

“A very important thing follows from 
what you say!” she archly nodded. ‘It’s 
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no use for one woman to try to conceal 
trom another that she’s in love with aman!” 
Ethel forsook her chair for the less confined 
coping of the veranda. 

“If she wishes to conceal it from me,” 
Ethel leaned against the post, “she has 
only to keep still about him.” Georgiana 
drove off the idea with both hands. 

“You don’t mean to imply that /’m 
thinking about him!” she said. ‘Oh, no!” 
she roundly voiced. “I don’t believe in 
the marriage of cousins; | have heard too 
much alienist talk in my little time.” 
Miss Marr, straighter against the post, 
seemed receding from her. “Of course, 
it’s hard to play the friend in a matter like 
this; but one owes it to one’s conscience 
to try.” Georgiana put herself on grounds 
for complacency. Ethel refused the gen- 
eralization. 

“If you quite forget my own part in the 
episode it will be more consistent with my 
knowing Mr. Kendry so slightly,” she said. 
Georgiana hove a deep sigh; her milky 
cheeks became overspread with color. 

“T’ll try to forget it on my way home,” 
she came to her feet. “Your roses are 
beautiful in the twilight!” She appealed 
to the faint spots of color against the 
shingles. Ethel went to pluck a rose fer 
her; Georgiana used the opportunity to 
run ahead and open the gate. ‘‘Of course 
you'll have his version of it!”’ she shortly 
giggled. Ethel held out the long stem cf 
the rose to her. “No, thanks!” Georgiana 
said politely. ‘He wasn’t so dreadfully 
grateful to you, you know.” 

The girl came back, listening to the re- 
treating steps. When they were gone her 
shoulders drew a little together. Her 
mother, waiting in the doorway, mixed her 
breathing with her words. 

“Arthur told you the truth about him,” 
she said; “and that only made you hate 
Arthur more!” The girl laid gentle hands 
on her mother’s shoulders. 

“Why do you still fuss about Mr. Ken- 
dry, when I haven’t the least intention 
of ever seeing him, dear mother? Why 
don’t you respect me more?” Violet Marr 
twisted her hands in her apron. 

“You’ve heard what she thinks of him,” 
she laughed. ‘She knows a thing or tyo.” 
The girl was silent for a moment. 

“She’s vulgar, mother.” Violet Marr 
drew in her nostrils. 
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“And Arthur, me—any one who says a 
word against him, you ” The girl 
took her hand. 

“Don’t you see that Mr. Kendry is the 
first cultivated gentleman | have ever met; 
the first man I ever saw who thinks about 
the things I value? Is it extraordinary 
that he should interest me?” she richly 
coaxed. ‘Because he interests me, just 
because I admire him, must | be waiting 
for him to come and—that-hideous phrase: 
‘make’ love to me? Now, mother!” 

The other nervously laughed and pulled 
herself away. “You’re not going to 
blarney me! You’ve done that before; 
you know I’m weakly influenced by my 
affections. You don’t live our life. Arthur 
is much more filial to me than you are,” 
she breathed. “You're spending all your 
money on clothes; you want to look pre- 
sentable in Mr. Kendry’s kind of society. 
In two years you won’t look presentable in 
any society. Even the way you speak gets 
farther and farther away from ours. You 
sit at the table and think how you disa- 
gree with us. You’re ashamed of us; it’s 
hateful! I won’t have you cry!” her voice 
rose. “You never have cried and you 
shan’t begin now; I won’t be influenced by 
it!” she broke. 

The girl drew herself up. ‘‘No, I won’t 
cry—not for pain,” she said. “But you’d 
better foresee that we must find some way 
out of this. I can’t go on living in the 
same house with Arthur Paulter. We at 
least-had the house on the hill to ourselves. 
You must find a solution.” Violet Marr 
burst into tears. 

“I know! You have no heart; you 
mean you'll go away. You’re not going 
to throw yourself on the world; we won’t 
let you.” 

“There’s somebody coming, mother,” 
the girl’s voice was uneven. “Please be 
more quiet!” 

A heavily-built Chinaman ambled down 
the path with a basket on his shoulder. 
He wore the flapping blue cotton trousers 
and the blue tunic associated with laundry- 
men. Hesang a cheerful, “How do, Missy 
Marr!” then with his back turned to them 
he began laying out the laundry on a 
settee, in the gloom of the veranda. Her 
mother withdrew into the house; Ethel 
strolled up the path and out onto the road. 
Presently Chan Kow caught up with her. 
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“I told you Jack Kendry mebbe die, 
down that hole?” he said. 

“It was true,” the girl said. “I sent 
Mr. Paulter. He rescued them.” 

“Paulter! Ho!” Chan Kow observed. 
He meditated. ‘He like go do that?” 

“‘He did it for me,” said Ethel. 

“Ho!” Chan Kow prolonged it. ‘How 
much cost you that?’ He turned to her. 
They were on the top of the ridge. He 
could not see her face for the gloom made 
by the gnarled oak branches. 

“I made him see that it was his 
human duty,” the girl said. Chan Kow 
grunted, 

“| told you better you go see my Jack— 
better you sick man care,” he tried to ex- 
press it. 

“TI couldn’t go myself,” she said. “I 
sent some one else. He’s not in danger.” 

“Ho!” Chan Kow had said again, at the 
first part of her speech, After a few yards 
he laughed to her: 

“Missy Marr, you think now I don’t 
lie?” 

“I believe in you now,” she promptly 
said. “You were very fine. You wanted 
to save your friend. I am glad I know 
you.” Chan Kow gurgled. 

“Hah!” he observed. “We like that 
funny Jack.” 

“It’s a strange coincidence that we both 
should know him,” she said. “I thought 
I should never hear anything about him 
again. Have I done something good for 
him?” she allowed herself, with a little 
laugh. Chan Kow made a suspense before 
the small acknowledgment she wanted. 

“Much more yet,” he mysteriously said. 
“Our Jack——!” Ethel broke a branch 
of ceanothus that brushed her face. She 
touched its sweet lilac-like bloom to her 
lips. 

“Much more?” she presently echoed. 

“That flower,” said Chan Kow, “you 
give me? Thanks you! S’pose no sun— 
that plant not make any pretty, any 
flower?” ‘ 

“No,” she gravely looked to him. Chan 
Kow stopped at the parting of the roads. 

*‘All same very nishee leddy—all same 
you. No sun—no flower! That Jack— 
suppose how he see you when you hide? 
You—” he drew it out; “you make a long 
—plenty long, think! Good-by. Much 
more yet! Our Jack!” 
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She tripped singing down the path and 
ran into the lamplight where her mother 
looked up with a tear-stained face. 

“Arthur has telephoned. He won’t be 
home to-night,” her mother said. 

“He'll be home to-morrow night,” the 
girl said comfortably. She ate with an 
occasional cheerful remark; the mother 
answered in a monosyllable. Afterward 
Ethel returned to the veranda and looked 
through the darkness to the lights of the 
city. 

“He wanted to do something for me,” 
she toldsherself, “and he couldn’t find a 
way to it. But I’ve done something for 
him. He'll be very distinguished some 
day. It was beautiful to know him.” 

She sighed and fell to thinking of what 
the laundryman had said, strange and wise 
old man. The day after to-morrow was 
the day Mr. Kendry had asked her to meet 
him on the mountain. It was the one 
day when she could be sure, now that he 
had her letter, that he would not be there. 


CHAPTER XIX 


A CHANCE TO DRIFT 


Kendry met Mrs. Eastwood at her 
threshold. ‘You’re badly off,” she said 
at once, inspecting him. “Mary’s the last 
one to soothe you. But nerhaps you’d 
better go in and find that out.” 

“Tf you want the truth, I should be 
happiest bowling along with you.” Ken- 
dry pointed to her carriage. She smiled 
and shook her head. 

“T shall not snatch you away. You 
must rescue yourself. If you can calmly 
get acquainted with Mary——” 

“Just my mood,” said Kendry. “I feel 
very old—old enough to sit at her feet and 
wonder whether /’m good for ber.” Mrs. 
Eastwood turned with her latch-key. 

“You shouldn’t be kept waiting for a 
moment, then,” she said. “But it’s a pity 
you’re sane only when you're ill, boy! 
Now, have I been brutally frank?” Ken- 
dry pressed her hand. 

“You'll always be kind, whatever hap- 
pens,” he said. Her brows went up. 

“Hurry, you’re weakening!” She left 
him. 

Some lively discussion of a financial mat- 
ter ceased at his entrance. The big room 
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had been warmed and beautified by the 
withdrawal of Mary’s casts. Henry lay 
in an arm-chair, with one foot on a stool. 
He was pale and lowering, despite the bot- 
tle at his side. 

“You look as if a smile would crack off 
a piece of your face,” Kendry observed. 

“Have you told Miss Marr about it?” 
said Eastwood. 

“She’s moved away, I don’t know 
where.” Kendry lowered. himself into a 
chair. 

“Hal hopes you won’t tell her that this 
has brought on his first attack of gout,” 
Mary said. “I’m sure she wouldn’t like 
out.” 

“Gout? This is a cerebral affection.” 
Eastwood contemplated his leg. “My 
brain slipped down into my foot the night 
I took your lead, Jack Kendry. Never 
again!” Kendry felt himself under Mary’s 
measuring eye. 

“1 think your nurse was a dunce,” she 
said. “She told our man you didn’t need 
more sympathy than you could pay for. 
You look horrible. Buck up!” She tossed 
him a cushion. 

“You'll split a seam,” her brother 
glanced askance at her. She had ap- 
peared to yield to an impulse. The crim- 
son silk of Kendry’s other visit had left its 
glow with her. What she wore made her 
look rounder, warmer. Kendry’s appre- 
ciation was less than a thrill. For a mo- 
ment he was facing her without thought 
of. the future. 

“V’m a spook,” he apologized, against 
the cushion. 

“And I really think mother and I must 
take you in charge,” Mary nodded. “It’s 
an excellent month for the Mediterranean.” 

“Venice?” Kendry conversed. 

“Really?” Mary. brightened. ‘Have 
you jumped back and ‘scratched them in 
again’? Venice and a gondola with pri- 
vate liveries, and live happily ever after- 
ward! We can save half our expenses by 
inviting each other to dinner on alternate 
nights!” Her brother whistled. 

“Rope him!” he said. ‘“ You’ve run 
him down!” 

“You'll calmly recline and remember 
this ‘Idea’ as a troubled dream.” Mary 
presided over him. “If you really mean 
to go I shall lose a night’s sleep.” East- 
wood whistled louder. 
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“Throw him and brand him!” he said. 
““Venice—for a live man, an American—” 

“Do pronounce the ‘r’ in your native 
land!” his sister said. 

“Why, I’ve got a photograph of The 
Grand Canal—that’s an antidote for me!” 
Eastwood swelled. “Five minutes to get 
across the street, even after you’ve caught 
a sampan!” 

“Jack has a soul,” his sister explained. 

“That may compliment -him, but it’s no 
slur on me,” said her brother. ‘The 
biggest difference in men is women’s preju- 
dices about them. I’ve had Kendry’s dis- 
ease; it merely didn’t get all over me. He 
wants to invent a new religion, a new sys- 
tem of morals, politics, love-making.” 

“A new doughnut, with the hole out- 
side,” Kendry closed his eyes. 

“You take my advice, young feller; life 
is short and prayer won’t preserve eggs. 
Leave all this trouble at home and make a 
high dive into an American crowd; you'll 
come out like a needle from an emery bag; 
and we'll all have a drink!” Mary suf- 
fered. 

“Your brother was a great loss to the 
pulpit,” Kendry sighed. 

“He comes to scoff and stays to bray,” 
Mary said. “I’m sure it’s very creditable 
to you to have thought those altruistic 
things, or what you like to have them 
called. It’s rather blinded you to my 
having gone through a phase, too, all this 
while. I, too, have emerged. Do you 
guess?’”’ Kendry looked at the Donatello 
boy. 

“You've given up modeling?” 

“Bull’s-eye!”” said Eastwood. “She 
chased plastic art around the stump till it 
caught up behind her.”’ 

“’m not ashamed to say that it put me 
out of sympathy with Jack for a while. 
I’m glad to be back from the skies,” his 
sister pronounced. “And I’m glad Jack 
is back from the skies.” 

“And I’m glad my brain is back from 
my foot,” said Eastwood. “I never 
thought my little sister with the cold nose 
would embarrass me by tying ribbons on 
somebody in my presence. This is worse 
than modeling clay diaphragms! Are you 
going to Venice, so’s to be with mother? 
You look dead, to me!” he hailed Kendry. 

“T couldn’t honestly look alive,” said 
Kendry. “I’m expiring by devolution. 





I’m sliding back toward the ape. I sup- 
pose our simplest ideas were once vague 
and fearsome in the mind of the ape. Even 
the idea of money must have hurt the first 
monkey that conceived it; he had to ham- 
mer it into reality by experiment and pa- 
tience and a foolish amount of faith. | 
rather wish he hadn’t monkeyed with it. 
I’m_ considering whether all that’s new 
and worth while in the mind of man doesn’t 
lie in the region of the vague and hard to 
grasp,—or whether all that’s vague and 
hard to grasp,” he sighed, “isn’t a waste 
of cerebral mud!” he irreverently finished. 

Mary clapped her hands. The act jarred 
a little on his picture of her. 

“And that’s Jack’s confession,” she 
went on with her spontaneity. ‘And 
we'll begin all over again!” 

She took him home in the electric cab. 
It was comfortable, and Mary, if she did 
not stimulate his attention, soothed his 
spirit. 

“Come up as soon as you like; we'll 
arrange trains and steamers,” she nodded. 
Seen through the window of a cab hers 
was a perfection of externals; if she was 
not like an ideal princess she was like an 
actual one, Kendry reflected, in his mood 
for realities. 

A box had arrived by express. It con- 
tained Chan Kow’s card, and a sprig of 
ceanothus. It suggested that Chan Kow 
had not left the state; and it suggested the 
mountain. The latter was the more pleas- 
ant suggestion. He had planned to climb 
the mountain some day soon. He fell to 
wondering how much psychic connection 
there had been between the idea and—the 
eyes. To-morrow was a day, when Miss 
Marr had written that she would not be 
there. He could lie in that same spot, 
spiritually even more neutral than when 
he had awakened in her presence. He 
could begin all over again, without the 
psychic element introduced by her. 


CHAPTER XX 


AN IMPORTANT PROMISE 


There was the dry, cool air, which even 
had they been ten years older would have 
been intoxicating to them. There was the 
sun just dazzling through drifts of brilliant 


mist; there was the bay, glinting with the 
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sunlight and doubling the interrupted 
azure of the sky. There was all the long 
story of the distant hills, the brightened 
verdure, the pointed trees. The birds 
punctuated it with mites of color and 
lines of flight and the music of a joyous 
morning. 

The two children had held up their faces 
to the passing rain. That had no whit 
lessened the crispness of the air. The two 
laughed. A foolish custom made it seem 
necessary to talk. They could have kept 
silence, looking to the far horizon, side by 
side, until the silence would have spoken 
to them. 

“If it had rained that first day,” Ken- 
dry said, “there wouldn’t have been a 
grass fire, and I shouldn’t have rushed 
toward the smoke, and | shouldn’t have 
met you!” She shook the drops from her 
hair. It was she who leaned against a 
manzanita, fr m a rock; Kendry weighed 
on the cypress bough. 

“You'd have saved twice risking your 
life,’ Ethel nodded. She glanced at the 
approaches, reminiscence shading her. 

“And missed you!” he made more em- 
phasis. “Look!” He held her eye: “Please 
as you sit there behave as frankly and 
openly as I did. Remember my speech 
about myself—if you can! Then parallel 
it and tell me all the things about you 
that I don’t know.” She yielded grace- 
fully. 

“|’m twenty years old. I was born not 
very far from this mountain. | haven't 
traveled abroad. | have searched for my 
‘perspective’ in places like this, on this 
mountain. 1, too, am very rich. My cap- 
ital is my faultless health. And—that’s 
all!” It gave her pleasure to seem to dis- 
cover. Kendry shook his head. 

“Not all!” She had been transformed 
by the plain duty of a skillful tailor, to tell 
nothing but the truth. Now the lines of 
her shoulders kept on through others that 
were fair to the arch of her foot. ‘‘ More!” 
Kendry commanded: “about your per- 
spective; have you found it?” She bowed. 
Her own glance did not stray from his 
mouth. “Did it come hard?” Kendry 
admired the lacing of her boots. 

“Yes,” she studied his forehead. Their 
conversation did not seem their main pre- 
occupation. 

“What was the trouble in your case?” 
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Kendry somewhat absently said. She be- 
came more introspective. 

“Not knowing people. Not knowing 
where books left off and people began—or 
people left off and books began. If the 
mountain had been a little smaller | should 
have grown morbid. I was afraid that | 
was too imaginary a person, not equal to 
real living. ‘While you jay here so long | 
had decided that when you spoke—if you 
ever did—there were some things you 
ought to say. When you did say them 
you frightened me; it seemed too satisfac- 
tory. Because, if there was one other per- 
son who really thought in the same terms 
that I did, then I knew there must be a 
good number more, scattered about. It 
made the world so much more homelike. 
Now you know why | treated you with 
suspicion.” Kendry drew a breath scented 
with the sun’s first toll from the weeds. 

“When did you cease to treat me with 
suspicion?” He watched a shred of mist 
caught in a lonely tree top above a bowlder. 
Her long pause brought him back to her. 

“When | became convinced that you 
intended to devote your life unchangingly 
to the idea,” she said. It was as if she 
had struck one clear note on a warning 
bell. He could not tell if there was ac- 
cusation in her face. 

“But we're getting away from you,” he 
sought to get away from himself. “What 
is your perspective?” Again her pause 
gave him anxiety. He had buoyantly 
ridden above the memory of his lonely 
hours in his room. Her tone was of cer- 
tainty, unfevered, unqualified: 

““*To live as a conscious part of the whole 
Continuous Performance,’” she quoted 
him. He stared. She nodded. “I mean 
—the idea.” 

His visible hesitancy made her smile. 
‘Shall you be jealous if I say that I had 
come to the idea, in my realm, just as you 
have come to it in yours?” she looked up 
to him. 

The spontaneous word by which he 
might have been expected to welcome her 
to the region of his dearest thought was 
stopped at the veil of his self-consciousness. 
If she missed the welcome he saw nothing 
to show that she had expected it. ,If she 
had not expected it she already had divined 
the turmoil of his doubt about it—from 
which he had sought escape by fleeing to 
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the mountain. He saw himself returning 
to it as a comet flying toward the sun. 
He snapped a twig from the cypress. 

“* How shall you begin?’”’ he quoted her 
again, to fight the inquiry from himself. 

“On the very nearest thing that needs 
me,’” she promptly quoted back, with still 
fingers. She was examining him so mildly 
but so evidently with her mind rather than 
with her heart that he felt the indictment 
completed. She divined -and she con- 
demned. It brought their affinity to a 
parting of the ways. In her only un- 
changeable devotion to her principle shone; 
if she had given herself to the idea he never 
should be able to detach her from it. He 
tried. 

“When you find yourself alone with the 
idea, against the grinning world; when 
you’re thrown down and defeated, and 
when the only wise, sane way seems to be 
the obvious, easiest way, how can you be 
sure that you won't break down, and call 
it youth and idealism, and smile back at 
it?” he suffered against her look of stead- 
fastness. 

He met no reproach across the distance 
that was widening between them on so 
bright a day. “Because I’ve known de- 
feat and loneliness all my life,” said Ethel 
Marr. “With only a little evidence that 
I’m not quite alone, | can go on.” It 
seemed to leave him lingering at the cross- 
roads; and she seemed to wish to sweeten 
their parting. “To have known that the 
idea came to one who did smile back on it 
would be almost enough,” she said. ‘One 
must not be sentimental.” 

“Why do you patently feel that | am 
smiling back at it!” Kendry burst from his 
reserve. Her eyes widened in a way that 
carried him back through all his knowledge 
of her. 

“One can’t help seeing that without 
something like the idea and without want- 
ing to grow richer, this part of the world 
isn’t a happy hunting ground. All your 
friends either accept the spirit of the place, 
or they go,” she said. 

“But | hadn’t announced it; 
decided it. I’m here!” 

“And you shouldn’t be,” she went 
clearly on. “That it has occurred to you 
to go is reason enough. And you'll regain 
your color and your strength; and you'll 
find it much more agreeable living abroad 
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and wondering whether you ought not to 
be here than living here and wondering 
whether you would n’t be better off abroad.” 
Convent walls seemed to be hedging her de- 
tachment in. Kendry hammered at them. 

“You mean that if I’ve doubted the 
idea I’m a doubter in the blood; and that 
I’m not worthy of it, and of the mountain, 
and of communion with you. That’s a 
little more than | deserve!” The sun gave 
her no frown, shining in her face. 

“Couldn’t you throw my comfort into 
the balance and make that the small de- 
ciding weight?” she leaned forward. “ You 
have the world; | have only the mountain. 
Couldn’t you consider leaving me the 
mountain—to crown our little history 
here?”” He flushed with the petulance 
that reproved him while he spoke. 

“The idea isn’t a deity, a thing to be 
scolded by—that’s the advantage! -One 
invented it for one’s self,out of one’s self. 
If | did go away | shouldn’t leave some- 
thing frowning behind me—I shouldn’t 
deserve your contempt!”’ he finished, feel- 
ing the contrary. 

The idea looked at him out of her deep 
blue eyes. The white mist had huddled 
away to the horizon. The song of the 
mating birds proved the stillness of the 
miles. In such a setting moments could 
not but seem precious. ; 

“There couldn’t possibly be anything 
harsh about it,” she gently answered. “It’s 
only our views that are meeting each 
other,” she left the rest for him to fill. 

“But I do find it harsh. I’ve fallen 
from your esteem. I might go to Venice 
or I might go to Timbuctoo! It’s because 
you can’t know all the situation with me—” 

“It isn’t hard to guess,” she seemed not 
to invite his confidence. 

“But you're taking too much for 
granted,” he pronounced. “Because my 
judgment hesitates it means that | stand 
still, not that | move in the direction 
you'd think less of me for taking. It’s 
Mary Eastwood; I’ve admired her—long— 
much; you saw that. But with the idea 
she finds me eccentric, amusing; and with- 
out it she invites me to Venice, with her 
mother. If | doubt the idea I equally 
doubt going to Venice. You are judging 
me—— 

“For doubting?” she smiled. She rose. 
It was as if she never could be angry with 
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him. “You must not imagine that I’ve 
been trying to convert you back to your 
self,” she said. 

* “You don’t see that I’m not bound to 
Mary Eastwood—that | haven’t decided 
to forsake the idea?” he tried to hold her. 
She turned to him with her first coldness, 
moving off. 

“One who doubts both had best forsake 
both,” she said. 

She went to where she could see the 
slopes over which the trail ascended from 
the village at the base of the mountain. 

“It’s my bad balance between specula- 
tion and instinct,” he presently came up 
to her, speaking more quietly. “If | 
should get the true balance | still might 
become presentable in your eyes.”’ It did 
not seem to pierce her close intentness on 
the slopes beyond. He followed in her 
steps. 

She was not happy, he told himself, with 
satisfaction. She had not justified her- 
self, and she still was an object for generous 
sympathy. She condemned him and it 
was wrong of her. The end was not yet; 
if the mountain had not sustained his 
spirits it had brought up his will. He 
would push on till he emerged with a tri- 
umphant solution and until she bowed to 
that with some humility, when he would 
raise her high with the show of his respect. 
But she was hard to convince, she was sus- 
picious, she was obstinate—his words went 
emptily ahead against her yielding figure, 
her gracefulness, the gathering helplessness 
not wholly concealed in her face. Thought 
—words—they had taken possession of 
him, ringing hollow within, he told himself. 
An end to all logical processes and splitting 
the shades of meaning! His heart should 
rule him, primitively, despotically, reck- 
lessly—till he blundered through to her 
good will. 

The girl listened to his steps behind her. 
He doubted—everything! she inwardly 
shrugged. It was the way of his sex, the 
way of inconstancy, the way of which old 
women told tales to younger ones. He 
had tramped on her sacred ground, spread- 
ing his doubt, demanding attention for 
himself alone—when for him the world lay 
open, with no one to ask the why or whither 
of his going. She asked only that he 
should go,—except that their parting 
should be pretty and strike once more that 
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first note. It must be, if she could make 
it so; he must remember her kindly. She 
must and she could dwell on his being 
good. Perhaps there never would be any 
one else so good. And he clumsily had 
tried to be good to her. 

To the mountain they were two people 
of the same youth, the same aspiration, 
the same wammth and will to live. To its 
long view the shades of their difference 
counted only as the shadow of their affinity. 
The mountain waited in its ancient calm, 
for weal or for woe. 

She brought up with her head in a 
ceanothus, scanning the near distance. 
Kendry looked over her shoulder. 

‘““Good—oh, good!” he exulted. 
him come!” 

“No, no!” the girl paled. “He’s ca- 
pable of killing you; you must leave me 
here!” 

Kendry stood in the trail. “I want to 
see Mr. Paulter,” he said. She touched 
his sleeve. 

“Can't you go, and let me have my 
mountain?” she looked up to him. “Would 
you drive me away from my home—my 
mother?” He smiled, liking her touch. 

“You won’t have to go, Miss Marr,” he 
said. ‘I was overwrought from that nasty 
experience underground. I hope you'll 
forget it. It’s all very clear; I'll arrange 
matters with him.” She nervously laughed. 

“1 shall not submit to that,” she whis- 
pered. ‘‘You must go down this other 
trail, like a good boy. If you don’t it will 
spoil the mountain forever forme. Haven’t 
we enjoyed it too much for you to end like 
that?” she coaxed. 

“Tt isn’t the end,” said Kendry. 
won’t hurt you; no one would. 
to talk to me.” 

She caught a glimpse of Paulter winding 
rapidly into the fold beyond them. “Be 
reasonable,” she said. “J don’t think you 
fear him——” 

“Neither does he,” said Kendry; “but 
he thinks | won’t play the game; he thinks 
I’m rude——” 

“Don’t play the game!” her voice 
trembled warmly up. “He carries a pis- 
tol! Go, and perhaps come back—to the 
idea, to the mountain. I'll let you have 
it all to yourself!” 

“Not even for you,” said John Kendry’s 
son. 


“Let 


“He 
He wants 
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She kept murmuring things. The man 
rounded the last curve; his face was gray 
and they heard his breathing. She beat 
down Kendry’s arm. 

“He’s going away; he’s going to Venice,” 
she kept saying into Paulter’s eyes. His 
lips were always moving, but she did not 
hear. The gravel ground beneath all their 
feet. 

“‘She’s coming to meet me again,” Ken- 
dry’s voice was distincter than theirs. 

“It isn’t true,” she cried. There was a 
half-healed scar across Paulter’s face. He 
was seeking to loosen her hold on his collar; 
but she felt no pain—only the voice of 
Kendry: 

“She'll come to that cliff where the lone 
tree is ‘i 

“It isn’t true!” she cried. 

“She'll come at dawn—to see the sun- 
rise—three days from now! If you shoot 
me then, you won’t hang for it. Now let 
her be, you beast!” 

Kendry was moving down the other trail. 

“| shall not come!” she cried. He knew 
she would not come; but Paulter would 
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come and the rising sun should be their 
witness. Paulter would come suspiciously 
expecting to thwart them. The sight as 
the turn of the trail again gave him a 
glimpse of them brought his heart to his 
throat. She had been patting the man’s 
cheek, calling his name as if he had been a 
dog she feared. Now Paulter’s arm was 
about her. 

“She'll come!” Kendry pointed at them. 
Paulter laughed. He stood pressing her 
to his bosom. The girl sobbed and Paulter 
laughed across her shoulder. Kendry 
stumbled over the stones, the veins stand- 
ing on his forehead, his tongue fallen into 
the vocabulary of the West. The man had 
taken her in his arms—the thought swelled 
within him at each step. It stayed with 
him when he reached the lowest altitude. 
It followed him to his rooms; it threatened 
to upset what little conscious arrangement 
there was left as to what he valued, what 
he wanted. The obsession sharply broke 
when he reflected that, viewed with calm, 
it was rather greater than an even chance 
that he had but three more days to live. 


(To be continued.) 


A CAT AND A CANARY 


ALADY was in the habit of ringing for 

the butler in her sitting-room, but on 
several occasions the butler came when 
she had not rung. This mystery became 
annoying; as the butler declared the bell 
rang for him, a watch was kept for the 


cause. It was noticed that the pet cat in- 
variably came in with the man, and at 
last it was discovered that pussy ran up 
the stairs and reached out her paw to where 
the bell wire was within her reach and 
pulled it, thus bringing the butler to let 
her in. How she had learned this was 
never accounted for. Was it instinct, or 
reason requiring clear-headed thought? 
Another instance coming to the knowl- 
edge of the writer would be difficult to 
place in the category of instinct. A young 
lady had a favorite canary bird, a good 
singer, to which she was attached, and a 
relative of hers knowing her fondness for 
birds brought her a beautiful canary from 
abroad. She at once placed it near her 


favorite for companionship. Her bird 
seemed delighted and began welcoming the 
stranger with its most brilliant song. The 
newcomer hopped about, apparently listen- 
ing. When her bird had finished its song 
of welcome the stranger began, at first 
warbling in a low tone, but soon bursting 
into a volume of musical notes,’ obviously 
surpassing its compeer in volume and 
sweetness. The poor bird seemed con- 
founded by his rival’s victory in a field 
where he had before held supreme excel- 
lence; but he began again, as if trying his 
power of competition, sang a few notes, 
stopped, began once more, and at last 
ceased to sing. From that day onward he 
never sang again, to the intense grief of his 
mistress, who banished his rival out of his 
presence and hearing. All to no purpose; 
his defeat terminated his musical career. 
Was it the power of instinct or reason that 
actuated this sensitively musical bird? 
J. J. GREENOUGH. 
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NIGHT PHOTOGRAPHY 


Looking south from Times Square, with Broadway on the left and Seventh Avenue on the right. 
This photograph shows the growing proficiency of night work: with a camera. 
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Photograph by C. H. Sawyer. 
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WHITE WOODLANDS 


BY EDWYN SANDYS 


ILLUSTRATED BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


me, and | presume to 
every sportsman lover 
of nature, there is a 
peculiar fascination 
about these white wood- 
lands. The snow-page 
bears a wonderful story, 
which when closely 
scanned teems with small records which are 
full of interest, albeit they are read by far 
too few. I have shot much on upland and 
marsh, in wood and copse, on mount and 
plain, yet I am not sure that even the cream 
of the actual shooting has more enduring 
charm than the silent, lonely, bloodless 
raids through the almost spectral white- 
gray silences of snowy forests. Nor does 
the interest of the quest depend upon the 
region being a haunt of big game. Un- 
questionably there is a thrill connected 
with the trailing of moose, caribou and 
deer, especially when the suggestive track 
of wolverine, wolf, lynx and lesser but full- 
powered gentry, may follow or cross the 
forward way; but these things lack the 
peculiar charm of the minor “sign.” The 
chief reason for this is the almost utter 
hopelessness of any attempt to see and 
study the trail-makers. In the case of 
deer, about the most reward one could 
expect for a lot of downright hard work 
would be a crash, a snort and a glimpse of 
a speeding form which offered no second 
chance. As for the carnivores, only a con- 
demned fool would attempt an unarmed 
dogging of their trails, for one might be 
lucky enough to overtake a lynx, or what 
is worse, a wolverine, and the brute might 
ask for your passports, or something. The 
wolf, of course, is entirely out of the ques- 
tion—an endless trail, followed, perhaps, 
during your back-tracking, by the rather 
unpleasant discovery that the keen-nosed 





party in the gray sweater occasionally does 
a trifle of scientific trailing himself! No, 
the little things of wintry woods are the 
better, as also is the reasonable tramp, say 
half a dozen miles or so. Let us go for 
such a prowl. 

It blew a bit two nights ago, which is 
well, for there will be no tumbling white 
masses to go down one’s neck, or perchance 
land squarely upon a nicely drawing pipe. 
An almost warm sun blazes in a cloudless 
sky and this, too, is well, because it mears 
both good light in the woods and action 
among the little wild folk. In the fore- 
ground lies an old pasture, an unbroken 
waste of white, bounded by snake-fences 
which here and there are ragged with dry 
weeds and wiry briers. Beyond lies a 
dirty cornfield, with fodder stocked by the 
huskers, and the wrecks of rag-weed, thistle 
and boot-jack burrs covering yards of 
ground. Then a stumpy strip, then 
thicket, and lastly the trees as they have 
stood for many years. As unpromising a 
prospect as one might care to see, would be 
a novice’s opinion, yet silent and desolate 
though it appears, it has more life than 
a casual observer would suspect. Here, 
where the grass curls over the outer dim 
trace of an old furrow, is a faint sign, not 
unlike a big blue vein in the dead white. 


“It is yards long and has short branches 


here and there, also a round hole or two 
which appear extremely mousy. Where 
several branches converge rises a small 
mound, and if we chose to tramp flat the 
snow in a six-foot circle about that mound 
we should have prisoners to the number, 
perhaps, of half a dozen. The mound is a 
big grass-ball of a nest, and the vein-like 
blue tracings are the cute little runways of 
that clever, small, fat fellow, the short- 
tailed field mouse. 
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“Upon a branch is a small form, stiffly erect. ’ 


If we drew a boot along the runways to 
the nest and then tumbled that over we 
should find the prisoners jammed together 


like so many tiny guinea-pigs, and their 
capture would be very easy, because with 
the runway tunnels crushed in, the furry 
engineers are well-nigh helpless. They are 
gentle, comically fat varlets, which may 
safely be seized by a bare hand, for they 
very rarely attempt to bite, or even to 
escape. But they are extremely fastidious 
concerning their soft fur coats, so much so, 
that a mouse held a moment with head and 
fore paws protruding from a warm, closed 
hand, is almost sure to start busily washing 
its face with tiny paws. The paw-action 
is most energetic, the captive being ludi- 
crously in earnest and seemingly oblivious 
of his captivity. 

The runways under the snow no doubt 
serve the double purpose of paths along 
which the mice can speed at an astonishing 
rate, and safeguards against winged foes, 
which include various hawks and owls, 
the Northern shrike and its kin, the more 
common loggerhead. But when the enemy 
is a quadruped, the runways are no longer 
to be depended upon. Wolf, fox, dog, the 
weasel tribe, etc., have shrewd noses and 
strong paws, and every hairy pirate of 
them is very wise concerning the tracing of 
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runways and breaking into grass houses. 
It is true that the field mouse almost in- 
variably has a burrow as well as a nest— 
a sort of cyclone-shelter into which he can 
dive whenever matters up above appear to 
be getting toohairy andsnuffy. But, alas! 
even a foot of frozen soil is no safe shield 
when the paws of anything canine get to 
digging in dead earnest. 

The one tree along the fence is a sturdy 
hawthorn, a blur of twisty branches, a 
bristle of needle-thorns. This tree is worth 
a close examination, because its countless 
sharp points offer a grand variety of meat- 
hooks for convenience of that feathered 
butcher, the shrike. There has‘ been a 
recent killing, too, for this eyeless, brain- 
less sparrow limply swinging from a point, 
surely was seed-hunting near by less than 
forty-eight hours ago. The only partially 
frozen condition of the wretched small body 
is mute evidence that the murder was 
committed since the weather moderated. 
And upon the other side of the tree is 
ghastly token that now and then our fat 
friend of the snow-tunnels errs in the mat- 
ter of attempting a little open-air sprint 
across a few yards of packed snow. This 
particular mouse is almost headless, while 
the half-mummied body proves how long 
it has hung in wind and frost. Our feath- 
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ered butcher is indeed well named, for a 
sight of his work is bound to suggest the 
big hooks, with their burdens of half- 
dressed veal, mutton, poultry, etc., of the 
regular shops. 

And the feathered butcher uses metal 
hooks, too. His tribe must have chortled 
with glee when the first barbed-wire fence 
was strung across their domain. Barbed 
wire truly is fine! So firm and in every 
way so convenient, and the little hung-ups 
can swing so delightfully—and so many 
points as there are! An artistic shrike can 
allow his genius full play in the decoration 
of even a beggarly mile of wire. And when 
there are two strands and the occasional 
three, one almost might imagine the 
butcher retiring abashed before so glorious 
an opportunity. 

Does the shrike make a practice of re- 
turning to feast upon these suspended 
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bodies? Many observers have claimed 
that he does, but of that | have doubts. 
In fact I don’t believe that the bird could 
remember where one-half of his prizes were 
hung, nor that he could distinguish be- 
tween his own kill and that of any other 
shrike haunting the same territory. I 
never have seen a shrike busy with a victim 
that was not warm—2.e., fresh-killed, while 
the numbers of dried or spoiled hung-ups 
which a close searcher may find would 
suggest that the butcher had a poor mem- 
ory, had met his fate between whiles, or 
was guilty of that unsportsmanlike act— 
the slaughtering of a heap more game than 
he had any possible use for. But let us 
leave the gallows-tree and seek the hang- 
man himself. 

Yonder is the rascal, like a gray knob on 
the tip of the tallest splinter of a lofty, 
lightning-shattered trunk. His long tail 
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“The fairest wee fellow that ever hid evil under a spotless garb.” 
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has an occasional nervous jerk and his 
wicked black beads of eyes are fixed upon 
a mat of weeds where a group of sparrows 
are gleaning. The gray watcher makes an 
abrupt, plummet-like dive; the sparrows 
whirl upward in a loose cloud, and the 
chase is on. The shrike places scant de- 
pendence upon the falcon-method of a 
swift rush and fierce grab. In comparison 
his method is many times more horrible 
and terrifying to the hapless quarry. He 
has chosen his bird and where it goes he 
follows in what at first glance appears a 
rather feeble, undulating flight. But he 
is a stayer and he knows his business. Be 
he one yard or many behind, he dogs the 
unhappy sparrow through every ascent, 
plunge, wheel or zigzag of which timid 
wings are capable. A wolf in feathers, 
grim, remorseless, he chases through the 
airy game of tag in which the trembling 
sparrow is “It” with a vengeance. 

The chase is not very long. The sparrow 
appears to know that the gray devil at his 
tail is bound to get him sooner or later. He 
wearies, despairs and as a last resort dives 
to the brushy fence. With open mouth, 
eyes starting and heart thumping to burst- 
ing strain, he weaves back and forth 
through fence and brush. But ever at his 
heels is the gray thug, tireless, ruthless. 
Finally, there is a despairing squeak, a 
swift crushing of a shell-like skull—then 
forth staggers the heavily burdened butcher 
to toil away to his meat-hooks. 

Because small furred and feathered folk 
thoroughly understand the perils of the 
bare white field, it is in and about the bor- 
der-thickets where the winter creatures 
should be sought. Here is a dense clump 
of dwarf beeches to which a profusion of 
tan-colored leaves still clings. The crowd- 
ing growth is a popular winter resort for 
several reasons. It forms an obstacle 
which most men would circle rather than 
penetrate; it matches the costumes of most 
of its patrons; it is an admirable safeguard 
against the tooth of the snarling north wind; 
and it is a strong strategic point from which 
eyes of various sizes and colors may scan 
the danger-zone—that open across which 
the most destructive of all brutes, man, 
needs must come. 

Two of the regular patrons are in their 
chosen places. Upon a horizontal branch 
is a small form, stiffly erect, silent as death 
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and curiously blending with the withered 
drab and grays all about. The body about 
the size of a Bob White’s and the big, 
sleepy bullet-head betray that elf of the 
silent-winged hunters, the male Acadian 
owl. A few yards away, as drowsy and 
silent as he, but apparently nearly three 
times his size, sits his good wife. She, by 
the way, isa model. Not once in their long 
married life has she ever asked him to get 
up in the morning, or murmured against 
the unholy hours that he keeps. In fact, 
with him, or alone, she is a regular old 
night-prowler herself, but be the dark 
wanderings far as they may, dawn finds 
the pair back in their chosen places and 
solemnly settled to endure the long, snowy 
day. A silent, quick-handed man easily 
might grab either one of them, but because 
they are apt to feel like hot fish-hooks 
seven seconds after being grabbed, it may 
be as well to leave them alone. 

Upon the snow beneath each perch lies 
a gray mass which closely resembles a dead 
field mouse, and if the snow were brushed 
aside, dozens of similar “castings” would 
be revealed. They are masses of mouse 
hair in which are embedded the indigestible 
skulls, teeth and larger bones of hapless 
victims. A mouse is forced down whole, 
the owl’s peculiar mouth being designed 
for this very thing, but before attempting 
to swallow a prey the small owls nip it all 
over to break the spine and larger bones. 
Then the mouse begins its grim journey, 
head first, but the struggle of the swallow- 
ing is not so entrancing a spectacle as some 
other things I have seen. With the final 
gulp the wretched wee tail disappears, and 
almost immediately the owl snaps _ his 
parrot-like bill—snap—snap—snap! This 
snapping (sure sign as the tongue of a dog 
licking the chops) tells that the mouse is 
where it will do grand work, owl right—owl 
right! But while the swallowing unde- 
niably is ghastly, it not seldom is com- 
pletely eclipsed by the subsequent process 
of throwing up the mass of fur and bone. 
A pet Acadian often showed me what 
doubtless was his private translation of 
internal insurrection, and great indeed was 
that rising. As the slimy mass of fur 
reached the mouth, | would turn away, 
owing to a sneaking suspicion that the 
owl’s short tail would be the next thing to 
show. 


“ec 





“A fur-clad freebooter with a record far redder than his famous coat.” 
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Quite near the owl’s retreat a broad lace- 
work of tiny footprints tells where a host 
of sparrows and juncoes had located a 
choice lot of seeds and devoured them heed- 
less of the silent shapes-so close at hand. 
I have yet to see proof of the Acadian 
attacking small birds. I have seen the 
screech owl take a sleeping house-sparrow 
from right above my window, but his lesser 
relative appears to prefer the short-tailed 
field mouse to all other fare. The fact is 
both of these owls are of great service to 
farmers and should be carefully protected. 

Where thicket and wood join is the place 
for abundant “sign.” Few denizens of the 
wood fail to visit the thicket, and vice versa. 





‘*A broad lace-work of tiny footprints.” 





Here, closely following the zigzag of a few 
panels of rotting fences, are trim prints, the 
very sight of which is enough to warm one’s 
heart. Quiet now, and follow, for ’tis 
surely a fresh and a short trail. See! and 
there, again—fleet, brown sprinters No, 
they were not red squirrels, although they 
did race into this fallen top. A heave at 
this branch and — Birr! — birr! — birr-r-r! 
Five of them, and fat and strong, as proved 
by the swift, humming flight. Grain shall 
be placed hereabouts when the last cold 
weeks approach, for that is the trying time, 
and those survivors of the big bevy | spoke 
a few sharp words to in November last 
are mighty well worth taking care of. 
Even the brief glimpse of 
them detected three cocks 
and two hens. That is 
well. It means warlike 
piping, a devil of a scrap 
and one badly-whipped 
Master White anon ere the 
passing of the May; but it 
also means a hatful of 
snowy eggs, a swarm of 
electric-footed, ant-grab- 
bing chicks, and—I almost 
hate to say it—some very 
pretty shooting next 
November. 

Here, where the ground 
falls away to swampy 
tangles, is the stronghold 
of furry folk. No lack of 
sign now. The big white 
page is over-scribbled with 
many styles of writing of 
wood-folk in many moods. 
Tragedy, comedy, buf- 
foonery, deviltry, love, 
war, and treachery—each 
has its turn upon the great 
white stage when the moon 
gleams silver-cold and 
none but the spectral trees 
can attest to the work of 
the actors. Why tragedy 
and deviltry? Here is a 
row of big prints, evenly 
spaced, but winding about 
from tree to fallen log, 
snowy mound and tufted 
growth which might screen 
a stealthy advance. 
Every shift in the trail 


































is strategic—the very look 
of it ominous of peril. Near 
by is a tree bent like a bow, 
the branches sprawling over 
the ground. The big track 
leads to the highest curve 
of the tree and there the 
snow has been dislodged. 
Death, in the guise of a 
lithe, steely, strong, piti- 
lessly cruel form, fell from 
that vantage-point upon 
the thoughtless play of a 
gamboling hare. Yonder 
is a neater trail, a marvel 
of even spacing and trim 
imprint, and woe to the 
small quadruped or bird 
that meets the maker of 
that sign. Death again, 
but this time the hostile 
nose is more to be dreaded 
than the keen eyes, for it 
can read every secret of the 
swamp and there is no 
hiding from it. A crafty, 
shadow-like approach, one 
quivering pause, a blur of 
savage speed—then the 
piteous, quick-strangled 
wail of a hare, or the muf- 
fled beating of a grouse’s 
fainting wing. This fur- 
clad freebooter’s record is 
far redder than his famous 
coat. 

Two tiny prints side by 
side—a space—two more 
prints—a trail long-stitched 
in the snowy sheet. See! 
where an old coon-hunter’s 
fire bit deep into the end 
of a log and left an ebon cavern to rightly 
set off the grace, and, at first glance, snowy 
beauty of the fairest wee fellow that ever 
hid evil under a spotless garb. But white 
as he appears, the tip of his longish tail is 
black—black as his devilish little heart. 
And, strangely enough, if you could get 
him into a good light, that white coat 
would show a wonderful tinge of that most 
appropriate color for such a devil, i.e 
sulphur! Ermine for justice, royalty, 
nobility! Ye gods! such a joke. That 
tiny thing, moving with the curving grace 
of an asp, actually is the bloodiest ruffian 
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‘The sparrow appears to know the gray devil is bound to get hi.” 


of ’em all. “Look at that wedge head, that 
full-toothed smirk, and worst of all, those 
awful, blazing green sparks of eyes. Were 
that brute the size of a dog, man would go 
fully armed to outside work; and if the 
size were increased to that of a horse, there 
surely would be something doing along the 
line of an organized campaign of extermi- 
nation. The weasel is one small horror. 
Astonishingly strong, apparently fearless 
and as persevering as an ant, when once he 
has settled to the track of a rabbit, that 
particular bunny is indeed in grave peril. 
The rabbit seems to know it, too, and the 
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‘‘The winter world is clothed in ermine and velvet.” 


knowledge to half paralyze him, for he sel- 
dom attempts the one saving chance—a 
straightaway, long-sustained run at top 
speed. And the end of the patient, if-we- 


do-but-wait-tne-hour sort of pursuit! ’Tis 
indeed bloody murder. The fiend in angel 
garb finally toils within deadly distance. 
There is a snake-like stroke, most likely 
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aimed at the big vein near the butt of the 
rabbit’s ear. Once there, the brute sticks 
leech-like to the bloodsucking, while the 
trembling, wailing rabbit totters aimlessly 
about till its drained body falls limply to 
pay its tax to mother earth. This form 
of the transfusion of blood, while doubt- 
less extremely scientific, has at least one 


















objectionable feature—i.e., while it cer- 
tainly does one of the parties a heap of 
good, it unfortunately “does up” the party 
of the second part. 

Here is the trimmest footprint to be 
found in wintry woods, to tell where a 
ruffed beauty daintily minced its way from 
the brush to the leafy beeches. Follow 
that trail, and what? Some disturbed 
snow and two crushed, black-banded tail 
feathers. The roaring wings did noble 
service that time, for they made Reynard’s 
swift pounce just one inch too short. That 
particulas grouse will be apt to roost in a 
tree for several nights and if he be wise 
choose a dense one—the sort that rattle 
and rustle when a great horned owl tries to 
sneak too near. 

Do all these trails lead to the tragic? 
Sooner or later they do; your own may do 
the same. The fact is dear old Dame 
Nature is a savage. Her mills may grind 
but slowly, yet they grind exceeding small; 
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though with patience she stands waiting, 
with exactness grinds she all—is no poor 
description of her, of course, wise and only 
reliable method of getting back what’s 
coming to her. According to my observa- 
tions, an extremely old wood-dweller is a 
rarity, in fact | cannot recall having seen 
one in a condition to correspond with that 
termed dotage among us. Extreme age 
practically means helplessness, or some- 
thing closely akin to that, a dangerous 
condition for one of our small friends to 
get into. Tooth and talon, swift wing, 
hooked beak and armored foot, each and 
all strive against it, and one or other is 
mighty apt to “remove, efface, abolish” 
the unfortunate before the full measure of 
senility has been reached. In the cases of 
many of the wood-dwellers, we seldom, if 
ever, actually see their finish, but the snow 
is a born telltale, as the observant reader 
who tramps through white woodlands 
surely will discover. 


/ ile 


The sky above and earth beneath 
Proclaim a winter day, 

While gurgling brook and naked trees 
Are prophesying May. 





—EvUGENE SWopPE. 










































Drawing by Worth Brehm. 
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HEN a human being trav- 
els at the rate of two 
miles, or even a mile, a 


W minute in competition, 


depending entirely upon 
/, his five senses and a 
mute companion for 


guidance, staking his nerve and judgment, 
his experience or inexperience with the 
course, against a thousand chances of dis- 
aster or worse, he is presumably playing 
with death. Does he realize or remem- 
ber it at the time? Never—if he wishes 
to win. 

Since my recent race for the Vanderbilt 
trophy—certainly the most nerve-wrench- 
ing contest in motoring history—my own 
ideas as to the danger which shadows a 
driver have undergone a very radical 
change. They who witness, and not those 
who race under such extraordinary condi- 
tions, are in the path of greatest peril. 
Which, of course, will hardly be gainsaid, 
since it is the consensus not only of casual 
opinion but is unanimously echoed by all 
my competitors who have expressed them- 
selves on the subject. Since the Octo- 
ber tourney an astonishing number of 
persons have addressed me orally and in 
writing with respect to international mo- 
tor racing—the sensations one experiences, 
the faculties one exercises, the penalties 
one pays, and so on through the cheerful 
catechism. Is, in other phrasing, the game 
worth the candle? This is my reply: 

It, of course, would be useless to assert 
that a driver in a premier motoring event 
has absolutely no comprehension, not to 
say apprehension, of danger both to him- 
self and others. He has, speaking from 

















Personal experience, far more apprehen- 
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sion than he is credited with or even than 
those have who are not above hoping 
vaguely that he will fly the track, so to 
say. I suppose higher education will lift 
human nature above this eventually, but 
the hope is, or appears to be, as funda- 
mentally implanted to-day as is the spirit 
which inspires an acrobat, a high diver, an 
intrepid soldier or an automobile driver to 
dare and defeat disaster in open and hon- 
orable competition. At the same time it 
would be courting destruction in the surest 
and unsafest way to permit oneself to pon- 
der seriously about it: in fact | hesitate to 
discuss the subject even retrospectively for 
fear of some day keenly realizing the dan- 
ger of the game while it is in progress. 

Then there is the element, the fear, of 
sudden death! Naturally different per- 
sons have different ideas and degrees of 
fear when it comes to swift annihilation. 
Why, however, is sudden death such a 
bogie when it was once the contrary in 
ancient times—the brave days of old, as 
they have been termed? Why does one 
sacred litany place it in the van of horrors, 
beseeching divine deliverance from light- 
ning and tempest, plague, pestilence and 
famine, from battle and murder and, 
especially, from sudden death? Perhaps 
this fear marks a vague dividing line be- 
tween the present and the past: and some 
of us are unprogressive enough to favor 
the past in its attitude toward sudden as 
compared with any other death. 

But great speed—the conquest of space 
—and danger will ever go hand in hand, in 
all probability. Under proper conditions, 
however, which is to say proper precau- 
tions, the danger is reduced in contrary 
proportion to the increase of speed. For 
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example, there are now about one hundred 
thousand automobiles in use in the United 
States, and the number of persons who met 
death in automobiles during the past 
twelvemonth was proportionately about 
five timés the number of railway wreck 
victims. On the other hand, during my 
twelve years as an automobile driver, in 
races of the first order there have been, so 
far as my information and experience go, 
only three fatalities among the expert 
drivers of the world, Of course the danger 
is primarily greater to the driver in a big 
race than under ordinary circumstances, 
and obviously so, but his training and con- 
dition, mental and physical, are such as to 
reduce tragic possibilities to a very mini- 
mum. On the other hand, tires that run 
true at twenty miles an hour may and do 
burst at the pressure of sixty or seventy 
miles. Axles that are rigid at low gears 
may and do snap like t-ittle glass when 
the race is on. Stones or surface impedi- 
ments that merely jostle the driver in his 
car going at ordinary speed make a somer- 
saulting automobile when it is doing ninety 
miles an hour. Ruts that would only stop 
a machine going slowly upset one going 
very rapidly. Brakes may fail of perform- 
ing their duty, a carburetter may explode 
or one of multiple accidents may happen in 
the best-regulated machine with disastrous 
consequence—and to that extent the driver 
must unquestionably have and hold his life 
in his hand when mounting his car for a 
great race. 

When | arrived on the Vanderbilt course 
shortly after dawn on the last and reddest- 
lettered day in the motoring calendar, | 
was in absolutely perfect physical condi- 
tion, so far as went the undertaking before 
me. Physicians had examined my heart, 
lungs, eyes and nerves and | had had twelve 
hours of unbroken sleep. But when | saw 
the immense multitude massed in and to 
both sides of the course—conservatively 
estimated to be a quarter million specta- 
tors—I was momentarily panic-stricken. 
Never in my experience had so many human 
beings assembled to see a motor race, and the 
way they brushed aside the course patrol 
and surged into the road was paralyzing. 
Would it be possible for eighteen racing 
cars to negotiate nearly three hundred 
miles without killing or maiming one, a 
dozen, a score, 2 hundred reckless onlook- 
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ers among those hundreds of thousands? 
My first thought was to withdraw. My 
record thus far was absolutely clean—no 
human lives and not even a serious acci- 
dent to my account. I looked at Le Blon, 
at Heath, Tracy, Christie and Shepard who 
were near by. They appeared nervous, 
but made no move to withdraw. Then 
Lancia appeared on the scene—calm, con- 
fident, smiling as though the race were 
already won. 

His composure, in fact, made me forget 
the crowd, forget the danger ahead, forget 
everything except that my principals had 
spent a fortune in building a pair of racing 
cars and sending me three thousand miles 
to drive one of them to victory or—death, 
you say? There was no room for death in 
my thoughts just then—my fixed and sole 
ambition was to win over Lancia. 

Why not from Le Blon or Jenatzy or 
Tracy or Duray? I was informed that 
Le Blon, driving a Thomas car, had been 
promised many thousand dollars if he won, 
and | fully appreciated and respected the 
driving ability of Tracy. But something 
deeper than knowledge and experience, 
something instinctive, a still small voice 
amid the vast medley of noises—crashing 
bands, honking motors and gasoline explo- 
sions—was telling me that Lancia was my 
most formidable opponent, the one barrier 
between my Darracq car and the coveted 
honor of winning. There was no animus in 
the feeling, nothing even approximating 
hostility, nothing other than a feeling of 
friendly though intense rivalry. Up to a 
very few minutes before the Thomas car 
started on its flight over the two hundred 
and ninety-seven miles of slippery and 
sinuous road, my program was chaotic 
in the extreme. It was not until the sec- 
ond and third cars, followed by the big 
Fiat with Lancia at the wheel, were bound- 
ing down the road in successive flashes that 
the way to victory became suddenly clear 
in my mind. 

1 would win on the turns! 

With this plan of campaign decided 
upon, everything else became of minor 
importance for the time being. One after 
another at one minute intervals Lawwell, 
Shepard, Luttgen and Nazzaro were off. 
Then came Tracy. At the signal his big 
car roared as if in a towering rage, leaped 
forward with a series of volcanic explosions 
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and the splendid American machine was 
smashing down the course in a highly dis- 
quieting fashion. A great wave of pande- 
monium broke over the crowd, surging and 
billowing for miles down the course, com- 
pletely drowning the noise of my machine 
as, with unhooded engine, we drove up to 
the starting line. With its small wheels 
and low-lying body the Darracq was a mere 
pygmy compared with the huge machines 
that had gone before, and appeared power- 
less to win in such company, as the crowd 
plainly murmured. The murmur, how- 
ever, gave way to amusing astonishment as 
the doughty Darracq sped forward with 
clear, deep-lunged explosions telling of 
power, ample power to churn the wire 
driving wheels fast enough to win the tro- 
phy over which so many millions have 
been expended. 

Then came five hours that seemed like 
as many years—five hours of unbroken 
nightmare. 

1 had won the two hundred and ninety- 
eight kilometer over the historic Circuit des 
Ardennes, the Chateau-Thiery and Gaillon 
events, had raced successfully at Ostend, 
Doullens, Scheveningue and Liége and had 
just recently made the fastest time over 
the Ardennes course ever made in compe- 
tition, but I had never known the meaning 
of terror prior to making the first circuit of 
this Long Island highway. 

Starting in tenth place my time for the 
first lap, 28:26, enabled me to overtake and 
pass Nazzaro and Luttgen, then Heath and 
Le Blon, on the initial circuit, and Shepard 
at the tape. The score boards, which were 
admirably arranged and situated around 
the course, informed me that we, Vivet and 
myself, were leading Jenatzy, the nearest 
man, by 1 minute, 35 seconds, while Du- 
ray, followed closely by Lancia, was only 
16 seconds behind Jenatzy. The leading 
cars were behaving with wonderful con- 
sistency. But the crowd! On rounding 
the Hairpin Turn for the second time, di- 
rectly in the road were at least fifty per- 
sons as we approached the turn. They 
swiftly made way, but my car must have 
brushed at least a dozen coats while taking 
the turn. I actually shut my eyes and 
piloted the machine by blind instinct— 
expecting every moment to mow down sev- 
eral lives. That no one was slain was 
nothing less than a miracle. For the oil- 
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sodden roadstead, to one traveling faster 
than a mile a minute, was nothing but a 
very narrow yellow ribbon fringed at brief 
intervals with blotches of humanity. As 
for the eleven sharp bends in the course, it 
was impossible for me to know from my 
own vision just when and where they were 
to be met. For this knowledge | de- 
pended entirely upon my companion who 
directed the way with his hand. 

Meanwhile Jenatzy was leading the pro- 
cession stubbornly pursued by Lancia, the 
bulletins said. It had been raining, but as 
we flashed by the grand stand on the fifth 
round the dark blur of umbrellas and mack- 
intoshes had given way to more brilliant 
colors as, the rain ceasing, acres of feminine 
finery were revealed. It was on this round 
that an amusing incident occurred. As we 
neared the bulletin board we heard, above 
the fuss and fume of the car, a mighty 
cheer sweep over the concourse. Thinking 
it was for La Belle France, Vivet flaunted 
his hand to the crowd in recognition of the 
courtesy. Butalas! Poor Vivet, glancing 
at the bulletin, was chagrined to notice 
that the crowd was cheering for Tracy 
who had done the fifth lap in 26 minutes, 
20 4-5 seconds, the fastest circuit of the 
day. 

We had dashed into the preceding lap 
with the throttle wide open and, after trail- 
ing Lancia mile after mile for nearly two 
circuits, had passed him, crossing the line 
nine seconds in advance. But the scorch- 
ing pace had burnt the rims from my rear 
tires and it was necessary to change them, 
as well as replenish the gasoline and water 
tanks. This meant delay which, in turn, 
meant that Lancia gained slightly over four 
minutes on the Darracq, though it was still 
leading in point of time by 2 minutes and 
8 seconds. Delays are dangerous—as dan- 
gerous as foolhardy crowds—under such 
hairbreadth circumstances, and Vivet, as 
well as myself, began to realize that the 
undertaking was not so easy as we had 
imagined. So with a catch-Lancia-or-die 
determination we began the second chapter 
of the swift-moving story. Its dénoue- 
ment came at the Krug Turn. For ten, 
twelve, fourteen miles we had been draw- 
ing nearer the big Fiat. Thrice we were 
so close together that a Brobdingnagian 
blanket might have covered the rival ma- 
chines, but the narrow course would not 
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permit of our passing. Strategy must suc- 
ceed where speed had failed. 

At last we were face to face with the 
problem of winning on the turns—or 
losing. 

A mile away was the hazardous Krug 
Corner—the spot where the race was to be 
really lost or won, the question of suprem- 
acy determined. Fifty yards behind the 
thundering Fiat came the Darracq. Would 
Lancia take the turn on the outside? Vivet 
was watching, measuring every move of 
the car ahead. Presently the rolling cloud 
at the core of which was the Italian car, 
swerved. Vivet waved his hand, my right 
foot crashed down on the accelerator pedal 
and the Darracq responded nobly. Between 
the swerving Fiat and the inner rim of the 
road was an opening of possibly ten feet. 
The great crowd swayed backward as the 
Darracq hurtled into the breach straight 
ahead. Only the two left wheels were on 
the ground. A false move and the car 
would have turned completely over. As, 
however, the four wheels struck simulta- 
neously, the straining machine straightened 
out with perfect equilibrium—and the Fiat 
followed. Over the next ten miles of road 
we were moving at the rate of a hundred 
miles an hour and we passed the grand 
stand at the end of the sixth circuit with 
Lancia a minute behind. 

Three more laps! Could we retain the 
actual as well as the time lead? Would 
our armored tire rims survive under the 
terrific friction? The odor of scorching 
rubber was in the air, and on the eighth 
circuit it was necessary to husband the 
tires, thereby affording Lancia an oppor- 
tunity to pass by and resume the pace- 
making. Otherwise the machine under us 
was working like a chronometer. 

At this stage of the race the most amaz- 
ing developments were the number of cars 
that remained in commission. I had never 
before had such an experience, and several 
times during the last three or four circuits 
it would have been easy and practicable 
for the Darracq to have done fully two 
minutes better than 27:23, which was reg- 
istered during the sixth lap, had there 
been fewer cars in the reckoning. Fre- 
quently it was impossible to pass them in 
the straight-away stretches, necessitating 
periodical delays between the turns. 

Beginning the eighth lap nearly eight 
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minutes in the lead, the mental and physi- 
cal strain became acute. My brain was in 
a dizzying whirl and my hunger amounted 
almost to famine. But the price of satis- 
fying it was prohibitive when every minute 
counted. The constant crashing and lun- 
ging of the car, the vigilance required at the 
frequent turns, the haunting fear of fatali- 
ties and the anxiety regarding tires and 
mechanism were so exhausting that we lost 
over two minutes on the eighth round. 
Hunger, remorseless and fanged, was 
gnawing, gnawing, gnawing with almost 
sinister persistency, as it seemed. So be- 
gan the ninth and next to the final round. 

Once again, during this round, the 
squatty Darracq succeeded in passing Lan- 
cia, this time at the Hairpin Turn, and we 
crossed the tape at the end of this round 
sixteen and two-fifth seconds in the lead. 
The sun came out and as we passed the 
grand stand the visible excitement of the 
judges and army of spectators became con- 
tagious. For the first time during the 
long, heart-breaking contest we could hear 
the crowd cheering for France, though vic- 
tory was still thirty spectral miles ahead. 
But those scorching tires? Would they 
last? 

The answer to the latter question came 
with disheartening abruptness. As we 
swung into the stretch leading to the 
treacherous Bull’s Head Turn, and while 
going fully eighty miles an hour, one of 
the rear tires struck a broken glass bottle 
which had been thrown into the road and 
collapsed with a terrific detonation. My 
hopes collapsed with the tire. Victory, so 
near a minute before, had grown dim and 
distant in a twinkling. 

Some two miles farther on was our 
emergency station and, without slacken- 
ing speed, though at the imminent risk of 
disaster, we got there. If minutes are ever 
life-long, they were for me then. Every 
second was acentury. The only chance of 
salvation, so to say, lay in our removable 
rims. Without realizing what I was doing 
I took a glass of champagne and two raw 
eggs, while the emergency crew wrestled in 
a frenzy with the tires. But if seconds 
were centuries in the repairing work, the 
reverse applied to the approaching Italian 
car. It seemed but the fraction of a mo- 
ment before a vague speck appeared two 
miles away on the course. It swiftly be- 
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came a cloud, then a dreaded outline, and 
with a sudden rush and roar Lancia thun- 
dered by and was gone. Added to this 
depressing knowledge, an awkward me- 
chanic placed the new rim on wrong, and 
my brain began whirling. Four hours or 
more in a vehicle careening at the rate of a 
mile a minute had destroyed not only my 
continence but my sense of perspective. | 
tried to assist in the repairing, but ad- 
judged distances so poorly as to grasp the 
air many times in trying to catch hold of 
the tire. The seconds lengthened into one, 
two, threé interminable minutes before the 
repairing was finished. Then, refreshened 
by the beverage, with all numbness gone 
and with still a glimpse of hope beckoning 
vaguely, we were away again, this time 
with every ounce of power in play, with 
care and caution thrown to the winds and 
with everything hazarded in a genuine 
death gamble. 

There was no more stopping or slacken- 
ing at turns, no further fear or concern 
over the reckless crowds that, by this time, 
were pressing so far on to the course that 
for many miles there was only a narrow 
lane open between staring human walls. 
And the climax? 

A mile from the finish it became evident 
that the dense mass of spectators was be- 
yond control. Dare-deviltry was in the 
atmosphere. Lancia, of course, had fin- 
ished. But how long ago? We had 
started ten minutes after him and hence 
had that much time to our credit. Had 
it been overcome by Lancia or had we a 
fighting chance? Evidently, from the 
cheering note of the vast throng. As ina 
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trance a bugle sounded and the next mo- 
ment, with a flash and volley, the Darracq 
was over the tape—a winner, on the time 
limit, as the roar of greeting announced 
plainer than words. Vive la France! 

And Vive l’Amerique! 

For Tracy performed wonderfully with 
his American car, considering his discour- 
aging tire troubles. As for the others, | 
believed | was a full minute faster per 
circuit than Duray, Lancia, Jenatzy and 
Clement, and on studying their cars it was 
evident that none of them was structurally 
capable of taking the sharp turns as 
swiftly and safely as the Darracq. In 
fact, the only turn that bothered me 
enough to reduce speed was Krug’s. My 
cylinder revolutions were always under 
perfect control as was shown by the fact 
that it was only necessary to throttle down 
three hundred yards on the Hairpin ap- 
proach to admit of turning there without 
skidding and of straightening out with a 
quick double jerk. Lubricating, water 
cooling, obedience of the magneto were 
all there and victory was more than half 
due tothe machine. Yes, Lancia, Jenatzy, 


‘Clement and Duray are great drivers. Je- 


natzy, in conclusion, set a terrific pace 
from the word go, and but for his tire 
troubles would have finished at least sec- 
ond. Lancia was not quite so fast as was 
to be expected, but we shall soon meet 
again at Brescia on his own ground. 
And the game? Is it worth the candle? 
Of course, as it must necessarily be to 
. . . “A driving stranger, 
Whose hazard is the open road 
And the bright eyes of danger.” 
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It is an extraordinary fact 
that the inexplicable nar- 
row-mindedness of Speaker 
Cannon may prevent the 
passage of the Appalachian 
and White Mountain re- 
serve bills, after they have been reported 
on favorably by the Senate, by the House, 
and repeatedly indorsed by the President. 
It seems incredible that one ignorant or 
prejudiced man can prevent the passage of 
a bill that means life and prosperity to a 
very large section of the country—and 
yet that is what may happen, unless the 
Representatives in Congress insist that the 
bill be brought up for decision; unless, in 
other words, a fight is made—and it is a 
fight worth making, a fight with a selfish 
man on one side and the needs of thousands 
of people and the prosperity of millions of 
acres of land on the other. 

Is it possible that Speaker Cannon’s 
unexampled attitude will prevail against 
such overwhelming evidence of right? 

Appalachian and White Mountain re- 
serve bills are an old story. The friends 
of forest preservation, the intelligent mem- 
bers of Congress, or, | may say, the Amer- 
ican members, have been working to get 
these two bills through for a long while, 
because of the need for some such pro- 
tective measure. Five of the principal 
rivers of New England rise in the White 
Mountain forest range, while all the rivers 
south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi are regulated by the lower Appa- 
lachian range; and these two ranges 
thus control the water power of thirteen 
states. Think of it! The water power 
of thirteen states—and the water power 
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is the chief source of prosperity in these 
states. 

Speaker Cannon’s stupid contention is 
that each of these states should itself at- 
tend to this preservation; but these states 
are pecuniarily unable to do so and, fur- 
thermore, thinking men have come to be- 
lieve that Federal control is the only effic- 
ient control in matters of such general 
economics. 

Every schoolboy knows that the preser- 
vation of the forests of this land is the 
most important matter before our people, 
and whether it is a question of Federal 
control or State control the vital need is 
undisputed, both because of our future 
wood supply, and even more importantly, 
because of the water supply. Every 
schoolboy knows too, what Speaker Cannon 


ignores: namely, that the destruction of 
forests means the destruction of water 
supply. It was only about a couple 


of years ago that floods in the South 
destroyed property to the amount of 
over fifteen millions of ddllars—floods 
that were directly traceable to forest 
denudation. 

It is incredible that any man of intelli- 
gence would stand in the way of a bill that 
makes for forest preservation, but that is 
what Speaker Cannon is doing. The bill 
has passed the Senate, been recommended 
by the Committee of the House, and re- 
mains now tabled because the Speaker 
will not bring it up. 

It can be brought up if the Representa- 
tives insist upon it. And the Represen- 
tatives will insist upon it if they represent 
the best interests of the people who sent 
them to Washington. 
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What monuments the 
Fifty-ninth Congress is 
erecting to its everlast- 


Congress Plays 


Monk t , 4 
prs ah ae ing credit! 

Its latest is to with- 
Expense 


hold the usual appro- 
priation from the Bio- 
logical Survey of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment—the most important, the most 
serviceable, the most needful govern- 
mental aid we have in the study and 
preservation of American fauna—while in 
the same breath it agrees to spend perhaps 
$50,000 mulling over the Brownsville inci- 
dent, which the President already has 
closed with intelligence and with satisfac- 
tion to all but the jaundiced minded 
among his political opponents. Further in- 
quiry into this too much discussed business 
is but the dying effort of that vicious group 
of “Little America” Congressmen who are 
spending the people’s time in president- 
baiting—a game popular just now among 
the small wits of Washington who have 
no other way of getting before the public. 

Praise be to God that we have a states- 
man in the White House who does not 
flinch at sight of steel and can meet and 
beat these little politicians of Congress at 
their own game. 

In the broad sense, there is, perhaps, no 
bureau whose work has been of more real 
service to the farmers of the country than 
this Biological Survey; and undoubtedly 
the money which Congress now with- 
holds and without which, of course, the 
Survey’s work cannot go on, will finally 
be appropriated, for common sense must 
prevail at the last, even in Congress—but 
the incident is but another illustration of 
the pursuit of petty motives at the ex- 
pense of large national economic questions. 


Is there anything that more 
completely reflects the tem- 


Twelve | 
cua perament and the tireless, 
Automobile MCrvous energy of our peo- 
Progress ple than the American his- 


tory of the automobile’s 
progress? A development, 
which, as I recall the first 
visible signs of that industry’s native effort, 
seems incredible, for it covers a period of 
only a dozen short years. Add a few years 
more and we have the beginnings of the 
bicycle. How very well I remember the ar- 
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rest which followed the first attempt of an 
enthusiast to ride a bicycle into Central 
Park!—and that man is now living, hale 
and hearty, and still riding. 

Twelve years ago the automobile was 
a horseless carriage with no springs fit to 
be called such, no pneumatic tires and an 
odor which overcame the occupants of the 
vehicle as well as the hapless and sur- 
prised pedestrians along the road. To ride 
in it was like unto the sensation of sitting 
over the busy spindles of a cotton mill. 
Then it was the toy of the rich. Now it 
has become such a convenience as to be 
a luxurious necessity. 

Ten years ago about one hundred cars 
represented the annual output of America. 
Last year something like 35,000 cars were 
turned out, at a value of $100,000,000. 

The automobile made its initial exhibi- 
tion bow as an auxiliary to the last bicycle 
show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York, in the spring of 1900, but followed 
by a real show of its own in the autumn of 
the same year. It is rather amusing to 
recall that exhibition by the light of the 
wonderful display at the recent shows. 
There were not enough exhibits to fill the 
ground floor space of the Garden, although 
a great many motor cycles and motor tri- 
cycles were included, and a wide board 
track circled the lot on the outside. Per- 
haps most attention was bestowed by the 
spectators on the loan exhibits of imported 
cars, owned by members of the then new 
Automobile Club, as much because of their 
considerably more ornamental appearance 
as for the stories told of their speed. Those 
were the days of the “Red Devils” and 
the “White Ghosts” and other such sug- 
gestively named cars. 

The American cars exhibited were 
mostly the shaftless buggy type; but the 
event of the day was their frequent haul- 


‘ing upon the board track where they were 


backed and started and braked, in order 
that a skeptic public might be persuaded 
that these horseless carriages really cou!d 
go by their own motive power. 

As I looked over the cars at the two 
shows in New York this winter | could 
scarcely realize them to be the result of 
only ten to twelve years of manufacturing 
effort. With such progress iu mind it is 
not hard to believe in the sincerity of the 
Frenchman’s exclamation at sight of the 
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splendid finish of the American car bodies 
—‘“France must look to her laurels!” 


Nor is America the only 
scene of automobile devel- 


Trend Th . 
Senate opment. e Car is sweep- 

ing the world.. At the 
Taneed Berlin show there were 980 
Simplicity ' 


exhibits by 371 manufac- 
turers, as compared with 
320 exhibits by 298 exhibitors in 1905. Of 
the number of exhibitors in 1906, 338 were 
German, 17 French, 4 Italian, and 3 Amer- 
ican. And here, too, at the Berlin show, 
refinement of the details of construction— 
in design, in motors, and in inethodsof trans- 
mission—was the feature, the trend every- 
where noticeably being toward simplicity. 

Although Great Britain has lagged be- 
hind France, Germany, and America in 
automobile manufacturing, yet this last 
winter’s show at London gave evidence of 
very great progress made in the last two 
years. British cars, speaking generally, 
are not yet to be compared with those of 
the leading manufacturers of the other 
countries. They have not attained to the 
mechanical simplicity, nor to the refine- 
ment of general structure, but they are 
coming. The feature of the recent show 
was the appearance of a number of six- 
cylinder cars—many of the manufacturcrs 
turning their attention to this style, which, 
however, appears in most models to lessen 
the seating capacity. 

In Italy the manufacture of automobiles 
is responsible for not only a considerable 
industrial development, but it is helping 
te solve some transportation problems in 
the southern part of the country. Omni- 
buses are being established for passengers, 
and in some directions also for freight. 
The output of cars is steadily increasing, 
for Italy’s name stands well among the 
users of the automobile. 


While the American 


— ccna saeet has = 
Manufacturer won tunehhen,-: 4 pore 
appearance of his car he 
Learned ; 
has also been bettering 
the material of which it 
is made. The first cars were, it must be 


acknowledgea, cheaply made and carelessly 
assembled. In those early days of manu- 
facture the main idea appeared to be to 
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get cars on the market, rather than to 
produce a machine to stand the wear and 
tear of American roads. It was therefore 
in point of durability that the American 
cars suffered by comparison with the 
French and German, and it is along these 
lines that the native manufacturer has 
been learning lessons, and, with American 
adaptability, learning them rapidly. But 
the apprentice period is not yet served, for 
we are still turning out quantity at the 
expense of individual quality. 

Perhaps the most impressive features of 
the last New York shows were the evidences 
on every side of refinement of structural 
detail, and of the patent effort making by 
manufacturers to put finer material into 
their cars. As for the automobile acces- 
sories—they constituted an entire show in 
themselves. 

While it is very likely that the automo- 
bile has not yet reached its final form, yet, 
unquestionably, the day of the freak has 
passed; nor is it doubtful if there will be 
any very sweeping changes in the structure 
or body of high-grade cars. Mechanical 
improvement is constantly making and 
will continue until the motor car is a per- 
fected machine. As for inside fittings— 
already conditions are luxurious. Cush- 
ions of alluring softness and thickness, 
foot-rests, pockets conveniently placed in 
the upholstery for various articles, rails for 
hanging wraps, carpets, spacious lockers 
under the seats, reversible seats, mirrors, 
toilet accommodations. Indeed, one may 
nowadays have a car with literally all the 
comforts of home for touring the country, 
independent of hotels. 


Not the least ‘valuable 
iat quality of the automobile 
a show is the opportunity 
alee it gives of getting the 


people acquainted with the 

cars, with the manufac- 
turers, and, in many cases, with the auto- 
mobilists themselves. For these shows 
are spectacular events, attended by people 
in large numbers, not as purchasers but as 
sightseers. It is well that there be better 
acquaintance between the people and the 
automobilists, because from time to time 
more or less friction arises through abuse 
of privilege by reckless individua's, whothus 
bring the general class into disrcpute. And 
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that is unfair because, as a class, the grade 
of automobile owners is high and mindful of 
their fellow citizens who perforce continue 
faithful to the horse or to shank’s mare. 
If people were always reasonable in their 
demands, and if the automobilists were 
always considerate of the rights of the 
drivers and the pedestrians whom they 
meet on the roads, we should have no 
trouble. Unfortunately there are, and al- 
ways will be, egoists unmindful of any in- 
terests save their own selfish purpose. For 
this class of automobilists laws are needed 
for their control; and as the people make 
the laws, it is well I say that the people 
take kindly to the show. And it is well, 
too, that the automobile owners and manu- 
facturers are making an effort to control 
the reckless, and to conciliate and educate 
the people. It is along such lines that the 
Automobile Club of America is doing most 
commendable work. This Club, which is 
composed of the best class of automobil- 
ists, stands, as its President has very often 
said, for, ‘good roads, good laws, and good 
behavior,” and its recent action in ap- 
pointing a Committee of Public Safety is in- 
dicative of the sincerity of its desire to respect 
the rights and the comfort and the peace of 
mind of other travelers along the highways. 


A great many suggestions 
have been made as to how 


jee the reckless chauffeur is to 
be controlled, for, after all, 
that is really the crux of 
all friction. The question of frighten- 


ing horses has become almost a dead 
issue,—naturally, since the horses have 
become accustomed to the cars,—but the 
chauffeur who drives at a furious pace, re- 
gardless of the lives of whomsoever he may 
meet, is the individual that is bringing dis- 
credit upon all motor owners, and it 
is he whom we must seek out and punish. 

Fining men of this type has proved of 
little effect, for so small a fine as has been 
exacted is included in the expense of the 
day’s fun. Replacing fines by imprison- 
ment has been suggested, and in one or two 
instances been tried. There is no doubt 
of the effectiveness of this remedy. At the 
same time it is a question, except in cases 
of criminal carelessness, whether imprison- 
ment is not a penalty so severe as to defeat 
the object; by which I mean that most 


Chauffeur 
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magistrates might excuse a man rather 
than visit upon him a sentence which they 
felt went a little too far. 

But the irritation of the country is 
considerable and widespread, and it is 
imperative to the continuance of automo- 
bile touring and to the existence of citizen 
good-will, which is desirable, that some 
permanent remedy be applied. 


I have been an advocate of 
imprisonment instead of fine 


Revokable 

: for cases of wanton reckless- 
Renae ness, and I| am still an advo- 
the Best F 


cate of imprisonment where 

the culprit is either crimi- 
nally reckless or a repeated offender. At 
the same time I believe that the sugges- 
tion of a revokable license, put forth by 
the Automobile Club’s Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, is, as a general proposition, the 
fairest all-round solution of the problem. 
A revokable license law would work both 
ways. It would stand as a menace to the 
chauffeur and it would safeguard the owner, 
whether he be of the afraid-of-his-chauffeur 
type, orof that other which encourages reck- 
less speed. The practical working of such 
a plan would be to take his license from 
the arrested chauffeur, which would de- 
prive him of professional standing— and 
employment—s:nce it is to be supposed 
that no owner would employ a chauffeur 
under such conditions. It would also 
temporarily deprive the owner of a driver; 
sometimes this might work to the owner’s 
discomfort, but most times it would be 
probably a well-deserved rebuke. 


The Public Safety Committee 
of the Automobile Club has 


Control 
y. . announced control of the 
our e 
chauffeur as the most impor- 


tant element to the prosperity 
of automobiling in this coun- 
try; and any intelligent citizen will agree 
with them and indorse their common sense 
in thus taking the bull by the horns. Two 
other excellent activities of this club’s 
committee are: 

First: opposition to the paying by manu- 
facturers and agents of commissions to 
the chauffeur. , 

Second: an appeal to owners not to use 
the blinding acetylene lamps in cities or 
towns. 
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Paying commissions to the chauffeur, 
which results in so much scandal in the 
automobile trade and increases so ma- 
terially the owner's running: expenses, is 
a matter which touches automobile own- 
ers and manufacturers only; it is one in 
which the general public has no interest. 
But it does touch manufacturers closely, 
and always I am wondering why the manu- 
facturers do not get together on some kind 
of a combination for the purpose of ending 
forever and all time this species of black- 
mail levied on them by the chauffeur. It 
certainly would lessen the owner’s running 
expenses, and also increase the number of 
purchasers, since the impression is abroad 
that the operating expenses of a car, where 
a chauffeur is employed, are quite the for- 
bidding element to automobile owning 
by the man of modest income. To help 
correct this impression would be, I should 
say, a profitable investment for the manu- 
facturer. 

The use of acetylene lamps and search- 
lights in the city is an outrage which should 
be subject to arrest. The wonder is that 
no city ordinance prohibits this nuisance, 
which is responsible for many accidents. 
The unnecessarily brilliant light simply 
blinds the pedestrian or approaching driver 
who falls within its bewildering glare, and 
must bear a very large share of responsibil- 
ity for the general public feeling against 
the automobile and automobilists. The 
use of such lamps in the city brands the 
user as of that type of inordinately sel- 
fish creature whom all decent men avoid— 
but there is a class of these with skins so 
thick that nothing penetrates save the 
shaft of iaw. I am of the opinion that in 
addition to its appeal to automobilists the 
Automobile Club can render a still further 
service to automobile owners, and to others 


less fortunate, by advocating an ordinance. 


forbidding the use of such lights in the city. 


I want to make the most 
earnest of earnest appeals 


al to sportsmen to cut off their 
eit game-bird list the “peeps,” 
ceils for all time, and to let up for 


a while on the upland plover, 

or killdeer. I beseech their 
assistance in the protection of these birds, 
and urge that they join, without delay, 
the Audubon Society, which is doing so 
much in this cause. 
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There is hardly a boy in the land who 
does not know the plover, for it is the most 
widely distributed, perhaps, of all our game 
birds, and certainly it is the most useful of 
all birds to the farmer. It breeds from 
Virginia, Southern Kansas, and Utah, 
northward so far as Nova Scotia and Alas- 
ka, and winters as far south as Chile and 
Brazil; yet for all its wide distribution its 
numbers are growing startlingly less. Per- 
haps, because among all birds sought for 
the game bag it is the easiest for the aver- 
age shooter, with its mellow call and its 
graceful manners and comparative friend- 
liness. 

It is a welcome bird to the farmer, and 
for good reasons, because it is a great de- 
stroyer of the weevil, insects like the grass- 
hopper, and the cutworm, which are the 
worst enemies of the grass crop. During 
the locusts’ invasions of the West some 
years ago the plover saved many a crop 
for the farmers, and the farmer was so 
grateful then that laws were passed for the 
plover’s protection. But, alas, gratitude 
soon dissolves—and the decrease of the 
plover steadily progresses. 

It will be to our national shame if this 
bird is allowed to go the way of the pigeon 
—and all signs indicate it is going that way 
with startling rapidity. 1 therefore im- 
plore sportsmen to themselves cease shoot- 
ing the plover, and to use their influence 
in their respective localities for its protec- 
tion. 

At the recent congress of the American 
Ornithological Union a resolution was 
adopted recommending that the follow- 
ing species be transferred from the list of 
game birds and given protection similar 
to that now accorded non-game birds: 
Red Phalarope Western Sandpiper 
Northern Phalarope Spotted Sandpiper 
Wilson’s Phalarope Kildeer 


Least Sandpiper Piping Plover 
Semi-palmated Sandpiper Snowy Plover 


The ranks of the “peeps,” as they are 
known to all shooters, have been decimated 
by spring shooting, which seems so hard to 
stop, even though the effort making is ac- 
tive and widespread. Then, too, the milli- 
ners’ agents are raiding these birds for 
their plumage, so that we are in fair way 
of their disappearing entirely unless at this 
eleventh hour we can all get together in a 
mighty effort for the protection necessary 
to their lives. 
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As to the killdeer, its habits of frequent- 
ing plowed fields, sometimes in great 
numbers, and its destruction of the weevil 
at the period of spring plowing, is so 
important a service that its protection 
must appeal to every one—if for no other 
reason than because of its economic value. 


The West is giving us some 


The Jail- good lessons these days. 
Minnesota has a new law 
Cure for . 
: making it manslaughter for 
Accidental . . 
; the accidental shooting of a 
Shooting ~ 7. 
: man by a hunter. This is a 
Accidents 


law that ought to be pro- 
mulgated by every state in 
the Union. The didn’t-know-it-was-loaded 
and the thought-it-was-a-deer kind of ac- 
cident should be cured by the jail. 


There is hope for club ath- 
letics in America while the 
Amateur Athletic Union 
has a president like James 
E. Sullivan. Here is a man 
who not only sees right, but 
has the courage to fight for it. 

The recent short-lived struggle between 
the Skating Association and the Amateur 
Athletic Union was bound to come. Ever 
since the death of ‘‘ Father Bill” Curtis the 
Association has been going from bad to 
worse, until it had fallen into the hands of 
a few professional skaters and rink mana- 
gers and their friends. It would be well, 
indeed, for skating in this country, if that 
Association were, in the words of the street, 
“wiped off the map.” In any event, | 
hope Mr. Sullivan will take up and 
straighten out the skating records, which, 
under the Association, have become un- 
trustworthy. 

The new skating body recently organ- 
ized as the International Union represents 
the professional element of the sport, 
and as such is welcome, but let it keep in 
its place and to its class. It has no busi- 
ness with the amateurs. 

I would like here, by the way, to say to 
our English friends, who seem disposed to 
rap things American, that the committee 
of those games which are to be held in 
London next year, and which, by courtesy, 
are called “Olympic,” may spare them- 
selves worry over the eligibility of any 
American club athletes that may enter, if 


Right Man 
in the 
Right Place 
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Mr. Sullivan is a member of the American 
committee—as he should be. 


While it is true, as Lord 
Downe said at the English 


The C d : a 

A a, ® — Gimcrack dinner, that you 
. cannot stop betting on 

aia horse racing, yet it is also 

Betting 8 y 


’ true that the bookmakers 

are the scandal of race- 
tracks, that the bookmakers are to a large 
extent responsible for foul riding, that they 
can be controlled, if not banished, and 
that they should be controlled. 

In America it is a question for the people 
to decide, and it is certainly open to dis- 
cussion if the benefits to agriculture by 
distribution of a share of Jockey Club 
profits is commensurate with the debauch- 
ing influences of the gambling methods 
that obtain on our tracks. 

I have always felt that if we must have 
betting—and without betting there would 
be no racing—let it be on the French Mu- 
tual plan, which obviates the notorious 
features of our bookmaking system. 

In this country we have the bookmaker 
at his most unpleasant development, where 
he becomes interested in the horses; and at 
his worst, controls the running. The dis- 
graceful incidents in the recent meeting at 
New Orleans is an illustration of the extent 
to which these influences may reach; and 
while nothing of that sort is likely in the 
North, where the Jockey Club rules, yet 
the despoiling influence flourishes. 

From time to time there is talk of legis- 
lation to prohibit racing, the moving spirit 
being rebellion against the bookmaker- 
pool-room influence. It would seem as 
though the Jockey Club and those other 
gentlemen who largely control the racing 
in New York, which is tantamount to say- 
ing- the racing in America, would act wisely 
and perhaps forestall the prohibitive legis- 
lation which sooner or later is likely to 
come, by introducing the French Mutual 
scheme of betting. 

As for betting itself, there always have 
been and there always will be fools among 
men to point the truth of the old adage; 
and while we cannot lessen the crop of 
fools, we can, and perhaps it is a duty 
incumbent upon the stronger of us, to 
prevent the fools from suffering too much 
for their folly. 
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BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


CHAPTER VI 
THE COOKING OUTFIT 


a people take into the woods too 

many utensils and of too heavy ma- 
terial. The result is disproportion between 
the amount of food transported and the 
means of cooking it. 


MATERIALS 


I have experimented with about every 
material going; and used all sorts of dishes. 
Once I traveled ten days, and did all my 
cooking in a tin cup and on a willow 
switch—nor did I live badly. An ample 
outfit, however, judiciously selected, need 
take up little bulk or weight. 


TIN 


Tin is the lightest material, but breaks 
up too easily under rough usage. Still, it 
is by no means to be despised. With a 
little care I have made tin coffee pots and 
tin pails last out a season. When through, 
I discarded them. And my cupsand plates 
are of tin to this day. 


SHEET IRON 


Sheet iron had its trial—a brief one. 
The theory was all right, but in practice 
I soon found that for a long time whatever 
is boiled in sheet iron pails takes on a 
dark, ac black tinge disagreeable to 
behold. his modifies, but never entirely 
disappears, ‘with use. But also sheet iron 
soon burns out and develops pin holes in 
the bottom. 


AGATE WARE 


Agate or enamel ware is pleasing to the 
eye, and easily kept clean. But a hard 
blow means a crack or chip in the enam- 
eled surface, and hard blows are frequent. 
An enamel ware kettle, or even cup or 
plate, soon opens seams and chasms. Then 
it may as well be thrown away, for you can 
never keep it clean. 


IRON 


A very light iron pot is durable and 
cooks well. Two of these of a size to nest 
together, with the coffee pot inside, make 
not a bad combination for a pack trip. 
Most people are satisfied with them, but 
for a perfect and balanced equipment even 
light-gauge iron is still too heavy. 


ALUMINUM 


For a long time I had no use for alumi- 
num. It was too soft, went to pieces and 
got out of shape too easily. Then’by good 

ortune I chanced to buy a pail or kettle 
of aluminum alloy. That one pail I have 
used constantly for five years on all sorts 
of trips. It shaws not a single dent or 
bend, and inside is as bright as a dollar. 
The ideal material was found. 

Short experience taught me, however, 
that even this aluminum alloy was not 
best for every item of the culinary outfit. 


UTENSILS 


The coffee pot, kettles and plates may 
be of the alioy, for it has the property of 
holding heat; but by that very same token 
an aluminum cup is an abomination. The 
coffee or tea cools before you can get your 
lips next the metal. For the same reason 
spoons and forks are better of steel; and 
of course it stands to reason that the cut- 
ting edge of a knife must be of that mater- 
ial. The aluminum frying pans I have 
found unsatisfactory for. several reasons. 
The metal is not porous enough to take 
grease, as does the steel pan, so that un- 
less watched very closely flapjacks, mush 
and the like are too apt to stick and burn. 
In the second place, they get too hot, 
unless favored with more than their share 
of attention. In the third place, in the 
case of the two I have owned, I have been 
unable to keep the patent handle on for 
more than three weeks after purchase. 

Premising, then, the above considera- 
tions as regards material, let us examine 
now the kind and variety necessary to the 
most elaborate trip you will take; at the 
same time keeping in mind the fact that 

ou can travel with merely a tin cup if you 
ve to. 

Do not be led astray into buying a 
made-up outfit. The two-man set con- 
sists of a coffee pot, two kettles, a fry pan, 
two each of plates, cups, soup bowls, 
knives, forks, teaspoons and dessert spoons 
—everything of aluminum. All fit into 
the largest kettle, plates and fry pan on 
top; and the whole weighs but five pounds. 
The idea is good, but you will be able to 
modify it to advantage. 

Get for a two-man outfit two tin cups 
with the handles riveted, not soldered. 
They will drop iato the aluminum coffee 
pot. Omit the soup bowls. Buy good 
steel knives and forks with black wood or 
horn handles. Let he forks be four- 
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Omit the teaspoons. 
essert 
spoons. Purchase a half dozen of white 
metal. All these things will go inside the 
aluminum coffee cup, which will rest in 
the two aluminum kettles. Over the top 
you invert four aluminum plates and a 
small tin or aluminum milk pan for bread 
mixing and dish washing. The latter should 
be of size to fit accurately over the top of 
the larger kettle. This combination will tuck 
away in a canvas case about nine inches in 
diameter, and nine high. You will want 
a medium-size steel fry pan, with handle 
of the same piece of metal—not riveted, 
the latter comes off. The outfit as modi- 
fied will weigh but a pound more than the 
other, and is infinitely handier. 


tined, if possible. 
Do not make the mistake of tin 


BAKERS 


There are several methods of cooking 
bread. The simplest—and the one you 
will adopt on a foot trip—is to use your 
frying pan. The bread is mixed, set in 
the warmth a few moments to stiffen, then 
the frying pan is propped up in front of 
the blaze. When one side of the bread is 
done you turn it over. 


DUTCH OVENS 


The second method, and that almost 
universally employed in the West, is by 
means of the Dutch oven. The latter in- 
strument is in shape like a huge and heavy 
iron kettle on short legs, and provided with 
a massive iron cover. A hole is dug; a 
fire built in the hole; the oven containing 
its bread set in on the resultant coals, and 
the hole filled in with hot earth and ashes. 
It makes very good bread, but 1s a tre- 
mendous nuisance. You have the weight 
of the machine to transport, the hole to 
dig, and an extra fire to make. It also 
necessitates a shovel. 


REFLECTORS 


That the Westerner carries such an un- 
wieldy affair about with him has been 
mainly, I think, because of his inability 
to get a good reflector. The perfect baker 
of this sort should be constructed at such 
angles of the top and bottom that the heat 
is reflected equally front and back, above 
and below. This requires some mathe- 
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matics. The average reflector is built of 
light tin by the village tinsmith. It throws 
the heat almost anywhere. The pestered 
woodsman shifts it, shifts the bread pan, 
shifts the loaf, trying to ‘‘get an even scald 
on the pesky thing.” The bread is 
scorched at two corners and raw at the 
other two; brown on top, but pasty at the 
bottom. He burns his hands. If he per- 
sists, he finds that a dozen bakings tar- 
nish the tin beyond polish, so that at last 
the heat hardly reflects at all. He prob- 
ably ends by shooting it full of holes. 
And next trip, being unwilling to bake in 
the frying pan while he has a horse to 
carry for him, he takes along the same old 
piece of ordnance—the Dutch oven. 

This is no exaggeration. I have been 
there myself. Until this very year I 
carried a Dutch oven on my pack trips. 
Then I made one more try, purchased an 
aluminum baker of Abercrombie & Fitch, 
and have had good bread at minimum 
trouble. . 

I realize that I seem to be recommending 
this firm rather extensively, but it 
cannot be helped. It is not because I 
know no others, for naturally I have been 
purchasing sporting goods and supplies in 
a great many places and for a good many 
years. Nor do I recommend everything 
they make. Only along some lines they 
have carried practical ideas to their logical 
conclusion. The Abercrombie & Fitch 
balloon silk tents, food bags, pack harness, 
aluminum alloys and reflector ovens, com- 
pletely fill the bill. And as they cannot 
be procured elsewhere, I must perhaps 
seem unduly to advertise this one | 

Their aluminum baker, then, I found to 
bea joy. I put the bread in the pan, stuck 
the reflector in front of my regular cooking 
fire, and went ahead with dinner. It re- 

uired absolutely no more attention. By 
the time I was ready to dish up grub, the 
bread was done. That was all there was 
to it. The angles are correct, and the 
aluminum is easily kept bright. When 
not in use it folds to an inch thick, and 
about a foot by a foot and a half. It 
weighs only about two pounds. A heavy 
canvas case protects it and the bread pan. 


‘TI pack it between blankets, and never 


know it is there; whereas the Dutch oven 
wasalwaysa problem. The cost was $3.00. 
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FOOD BAGS 


Food is best transported in bags. Cot- 
ton drill, or even empty flour sacks, are 
pretty good on a pack-horse; but in canoe 
and forest traveling you will want some- 
thing waterproof. Even horseback a 
waterproof bag is better, for it keeps out 
the dust. 


FIRE IRONS 


Of course on a tramp you will carry no 
extra conveniences in the way of fire irons, 
but will use as cocking range two green logs 
laid nearly parallel, or rocks placed side 
by side. But with a pack-horse, there is 
no reason why you should not relieve 
yourself of this bother. 

Usually two pieces of strap iron about 
thirty inches long and an inch wide are 
employed for this purpose. The ends are 
rested on two stones and the fire built be- 
neath them. In case stones lack, a small 
trench is dug, and the irons laid across that. 

Mr. Ernest Britten, a forest ranger, 
has, however, invented a contrivance that 
is much better. The irons, instead of 
being made of strap iron, are of angle iron. 
To the inside of the L and at each end, 
sharpened legs are swung on a rivet. 
squared outer corner next the angle iron 
prevents their spreading, but a rounded 
inner corner permits their being folded 
flat. When used, the legs are opened and 
stuck upright in the ground, the irons 
being arranged parallel at an appropriate 
distance from each other. Mark these ad- 
vantages: The irons can be driven to any 
height from the ground according as fuel 
is plenty or scarce. They can be leveled 
absolutely, a thing difficult to accomplish 
with stones and strap irons. In case the 
ground is too hard to admit the insertion 
of the legs in it, they can be folded back, 
and the irons used across stones in the 
manner of the old strap irons. Moreover, 
and this is important, they weigh no more. 


INSPIRATOR 


I have had presented me by Mr. Robert 
Logan of New York, so simple. transport- 
able and efficient a device for kindling fires 
that I have included it in my regular outfit. 
It consists of a piece of small rubber tube 
two feet or so in length, into one end of 
which is forced a brass cylinder three or 
four inches long. The extremity of this 
brass cylinder is then beaten out so that its 
opening is flattened. Logan calls this 
instrument an “‘Inspirator.”’ 

To encourage a fire you apply the brass 
nozzle to the struggling blaze, and blow 
steadily through the rubber tube. The 
result is an effect midway between a pair 
of bellows and a Bunsen burner. 

Until you have tried it you will have 
difficulty in realizing how quickly wet wood 
will ignite when persuaded by the Inspira- 
tor. I have used it over five months of 
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camping, and never have failed to blow up 
a brisk blaze in the foulest conditions of 
weather and fuel. No more heavy chop- 
ping for dry heart-wood, no more ashes in 
the face empurpled by stooping, no more 
frantic waving of the hat that scatters 
ashes. Furthermore, the Inspirator’s use 
is not confined to wet days alone. If ever 
you particularly desire any individual 
kettle to boil in a hurry, and that utensil 
sullenly declines to do so, just direct the 
Inspirator beneath it, and in a jiffy it is on 
the bubble. When out of use you wrap 
the rubber tube around the brass nozzle 
and tuck it away in your waistcoat pocket. 


TOWELS, SOAP, ETC. 


There remains only the necessity of 
cleaning up. Get three yards or so of 
toweling and cut off pieces as you need 
them. Keep them washed and they will 
last a long time. Borax soap and a cake 
of sapolio help; but you can clean up dishes 
without soap. Long, tough grass bent 
double makes an excellent swab. 


CHAPTER VII 
GRUB 


In no department of outdoor life does 
the mistaken notion of ‘‘roughing it’’ work 
more harm. I have never been able to de- 
termine why a man should be, content 
with soggy, heavy, coarse and indigestible 

, When with the same amount of 
trouble, the same utensils, and the same 
materials, he can enjoy variety and pala- 
tability. To eat a well-cooked dinner it is 
not necessary to carry an elaborate com- 
missary. 

Necessarily bulk and weight are such 
important considerations that they will at 
once cut out much you would enjoy. 














Also condensed and desiccated foods are 
in a few cases toothsome enough to earn 
inclusion—and many are not. Perish- 
ability bars certain other sorts. But when 
all is said and done there remains an ade- 
quate list from which to choose. 


LUXURIES 


However closely you confine yourself to 
the bare necessities, be sure to include one 
luxury. This is not so much to eat as for 
the purposes of moral support. I remem- 
ber one trip in ae Black Hills on which 
our commissary consisted quite simply of 
oatmeal, tea, salt and sugar, and a single 
can of peaches. Of course there was game. 
Now, if we Rad found ourselves reduced to 
meat, mush, oatmeal pones and tea, we 
should after a little have felt ourselves 
reduced to dull monotony, and after a little 
more we should have begun to long 
mightily for the fleshpots of Deadwood. 
But that can of peaches lurked in the back 
of our minds. By its presence we were 
not reduced to meat, mush, oatmeal pones 
and tea. Occasionally we would discuss 

tavely the advisability of opening it; but 
Td not believe any of us down deep in his 
heart meant it in sober earnest. What 
was the mere tickling of the palate com- 
pared with the destruction of a symbol! 

Somewhat similarly I was once on a trip 
with an Englishman who, when we out- 
fitted, insisted on marmalade. In vain 
we pointed out the fact that glass always 
broke. Finally we compromised on one 
jar, which we gmp in the dish towel and 
packed in the coffee pot. For five weeks 
that unopened jar of marmalade traveled 
with us, and the Englishman was content. 
Then it Pot broken—as they always do. 
From that time on our friend uttered his 
daily growl or lament over the lack of 
marmalade. And, mind you, he had al- 
ready gone five weeks without tasting a 
spoonful! 

So include in the list your pet luxury. 
Tell yourself that you will eat it just at 
the psychological moment. It is a great 
comfort. But to our list: 

Bacon is the stand-by. Get the very 
best you can buy, and the leanest. In a 
walking trip cut off the rind in order to 
reduce the weight. 

Ham is a pleasant variety if you have 
room for it. 

Flour. Personally I like the whole 
wheat best. It bakes easier than the 
white, has more taste, and mixes with 
other things quite as well. It comes in 
1o-lb. sacks, which makes it handy to 
carry. 

Pancake Flour, either buckwheat or 
not, makes flapjacks, of course, but also 
bakes into excellent loaves, and is a fine 
base for camp cake. 

Boston Brown Bread Flour is self ae, 
on the principle of flapjack flour. It 
makes genuine brown bread, toothsome 
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quick biscuits with shortening, and a 
glorious boiled or steamed pudding. If 
your outfitter does not know of it, tell him 
it is made at San José, California. 
Cornmeal. Get the yellow. It makes 
good johnny-cake, puddings, fried mush, 
and unleavened corn pone, all of which are 
—— nourishing, and easy to make. 
f you have a dog with you, it is the easiest 
ration for between-meat seasons. A quar- 
ter cup swells up into an abundant meal 
for the average-sized canine. 


Hominy. The coarse sort makes a good 
variety. 

Tapioca. Utterly unsatisfactory over 
an open fire. Don't take it. 

Rie. I think rice is about the best 


stand-by of all. In the first place ten 
pounds of rice will go farther than ten 
pounds of any other food-—a half cup, which 
weighs small for its bulk, boils up into a 
half kettleful, a quantity ample for four 
people. In the second place it contains a 
great percentage of nutriment, and is good 
stuff to travel on. In the third place, it is 
of that sort of palatability of which one 
does not tire. In the fourth place, it can 
be served in a variety of ways: boiled 
plain; boiled with raisins; boiled with rolled 
Oats; boiled, then fried; made into baked 
puddings; baked in gems or loaves; mixed 
= flapjacks. Never omit it from your 
ist. 

Baking Powder. Do not buy an un- 
known brand at a country store; you will 
find it bad for your insides after a ver 
short use. Royal or Price’s are both wad. 

Tea and Coffee. Even confirmed coffee 
drinkers drop away from their allegiance 
after being out a short time. Tea seems 
to wear better in the woods. Personally I 
never take coffee at all, unless for the bene- 
fit of some other member of the party. 

Potatoes are generally out of the ques- 
tion, although you can often chink a small 
sack in your kyacks. They are very grate- 
ful when you can carry them. A desiccated 
article is on the market. Soaked up it 
takes on somewhat the consistency of 
rather watery mashed potatoes. It is 
not bad. 

Onions are a luxury, but like potatoes, 
can sometimes be taken, and add largely 
to flavor. 

Sugar. My experience is that one eats 
a great deal more sweets out-of-doors 
than at home. I suppose one uses up 
more fuel. In any case I have many a 
time run out of sugar, and only rarely 
brought any home. Saxin, crystallose and 
saccharine are all excellent to relieve the 
weight in this respect. They come as tab- 
lets, each a little larger than the head of 
a pin. A tablet represents the sweetening 
power of a lump of sugar. Dropped in 
the tea, two of tom will sweeten quite as 
well as two heaping spoonfuls, and yqu 
could never tell the difference. A man 
could carry in his waistcoat pocket vials 
containing the equivalent of twenty-five 
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unds of sugar. Their advantage in 
Eettoning a back load is obvious. 

Fats. 
wholesome. 


Lard is the poorest and least 
Cottolene is better. Olive 
oil is best. The latter can be carried in 
a screw-top tin. Less of it need be used 
than of the others. It gives a delicious 
flavor to anything fried in it. 

Mush. Rolled oats are good, but do not 
agree with some people. Cream of wheat 
and Germea are more digestible. Per- 
sonally I prefer to take my cereal in the 
form of biscuits. It ‘‘sticks to the ribs’’ 
better. Three quarters of a cup of cereal 
will make a full supply of mush for three 
people, leaving room for mighty little else. 
On the other hand, a full cup of the same 
cereal will make six biscuits—two apiece 
for our three people. In other words, the 
biscuits allow one to eat a third more cereal 
in half the bulk. 

Dried Fruit. This is another class of 
food almost to be classed as condensed. 
It is easily carried, is light, and when 
cooked swells considerably. Raisins head 
the list, as they cook in well with any of 
the flour stuffs and rice, and are excellent 
to eat raw as a lunch. Dried figs come 
next. ‘I do not mean the layer figs, but 
those dried round, like prunes. They can 
be stewed, eaten raw or cooked in puddings. 
Dried apples are good stewed, or soaked 
and fried in a little sugar. Prunes are 
available raw or cooked. Peaches and 
apricots I do not care for, but they com- 
plete the list. 

Salt and Pepper. A little cayenne in hot 
water is better than whiskey for a chill. 

Cinnamon. Excellent to sprinkle on 
apples, rice, and puddings. flavoring 
to camp cake. One small box will last a 
season. 

Milk. Some people like the sticky, 
sweetened Borden milk. I think it very 
sickish and should much prefer to go with- 
out. The different brands of evaporated 
creams are palatable, but too bulky and 
heavy for ordinary methods of transporta- 
tion. A can or so can sometimes be in- 
cluded, however. Abercrombie & Fitch 
offer a milk powder. They claim that a 
spoonful in water ‘‘produces a_ sweet, 
wholesome milk.” It may be wholesome; 
it certainly is sweet; but as for being milk! 
—I should like to see the cow that would 
acknowledge it. 

Syrup. Mighty good on flapjacks and 
bread, and sometimes to be carried when 
animals are many. The easiest to get that 
tastes like anything is the ‘‘Log Cabin” 
maple syrup. It comes in a can of a 
handy shape. 

Beans. Another great stand-by, rich 
in sustenance, light in weight, and com- 
pressed in bulk. Useless to carry in the 
mountains, where, as a friend expressed 
it, ‘‘all does not boil that bubbles.”” Un- 
less you have all day and unlimited fire- 
wood, they will not cook ina high altitude. 
Lima -beans are easier cooked. A few 
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chilis are nice to add to the pot by way of 
variety. 

Pilot Bread, or Hard-tack. If you use it 
at all, which of course must be in small 
quantities for emergencies, be sure to get 
the coarsest. It comes in several grades; 
and the finer crumble. The coarse, how- 
ever, breaks no finer than the size of a 
dollar, and so-is edible no matter how 
badly smashed. With raisins it makes a 
good lunch. 

Butter, like milk, is a luxury I do without 
onalongtrip. The lack is never felt after 
a day or two. I believe you can get it 
in air-tight cans. 

Macaroni is bulky, but a single package 
goes a long way, and is both palatable and 
nutritious. Break it into pieces an inch 
or so long and stow it in a grub-bag. 


CANNED GOODS 


That finishes the list of the bulk gro- 
ceries. Canned goods, in general, are 
better left at home. You are carrying the 
weight, not only of the vegetable, but also 
of the juice and the tin. One can of 
tomatoes merely helps out on one meal, 
and occupies enough space to accommodate 
eight meals of rice, or enough weight to 
balance two dozen meals of the same vege- 
table. Both the space of the kyacks and 
the carrying power of your horse, are 
better utilized in other directions. I as- 
sume you will never be fool enough to 
weight your own back with such things. 

So much for common sense and theory. 
As a matter of practice, and if you have 
enough animals to avoid overloading, you 
will generally tuck in a can here and there. 
These are to be used only on great occa- 
sions, but grace mightily holidays and very 
tired times. 

Now, some canned goods make you feel 
you are really getting something worth 
while, and others do not. 

Corn is probably the most satisfactory 
of all. It is good warmed up, made into 
fritters, baked into a pudding, or mixed 
with lima beans as succotash. 

Peas, on the other hand, are no good. 
Too much water, and too little pea, is the 
main trouble, which combines discourag- 
ingly with the fact that a mouthful of peas is 
not nearly as hearty as a mouthful of corn. 

Tomatoes are carried extensively, but 
are very bulky and heavy for what you 
get out of them. 

Canned Fruit is sheer mad luxury. A 
handful of the dried article would equal 
a half-dozen cans. 

Salmon. A pleasant and compact varia- 
tion on ordinary fare. It can be eaten 
cold, as it comes from the can, or can be 
fried or baked. 

Picnic Stuff, such as potted chicken, 
deviled ham and the rest of it, are abomi- 
nations. 

Corned Beef is fair. 

(To -be..continued.)...6 6 conacnce 











ICE-YACHT SAILING AND RACING 


BY ARCHIBALD ROGERS 


S ice-yacht racing has generally been 
between the best and largest yachts 
of the different clubs, and as during recent 
years the courses for the same have been 
accurately surveyed, and as in nearly all 
cases these races have been sailed over 
windward and leeward courses and not 
with beam winds or triangular racing, it is 
possible to gauge the average speed of ice- 
yachts under such conditions. We are 
accustomed to hear exaggerated accounts 
of the very high speed attained. There is 
no question in my mind that, given an 
pr rer smooth surface of ice of suffi- 
cient area and extent, and a wind of the 
proper velocity, an almost unlimited speed 
might result. I see no reason why under 
such conditions, an ice-yacht could not be 
driven at the rate of too miles an hour. 
But sailing on the Hudson River, whose 
average width is not over three-quarters of 
a mile, necessitates keeping a course clear 
of each bank, which means that much loss 
of speed occurs, as the yacht is not enabled 
to hold her course for more than a few 
minutes at a time. 

Another element that knocks down the 
time in sailing these races is the slowing up 
for rounding the leeward buoy, and where 
this has to be done several times it naturally 
lengthens out the time made in the races. 
It has been calculated that in sailing a race 
of 20 miles, in which the buoys are from 
2 to 24 miles apart, and where you have to 
sail four or five times over the course, the 
actual distance the boat traverses will be 
31.38 miles, instead of 20. 

It will therefore be seen from a brief 
inspection of these tables, that over the 
Hudson River courses, which, as I have 
said, are always true courses to windward 
and leeward, the average rate per mile is 
about 1 minute and 55 seconds. 

Now, of course, with a beam wind, a 
much faster time couid be made, for it has 
been proven that sailing under these con- 
ditions over a course one mile long, accu- 
rately surveyed, yachts will travel the mile 
under a minute. 

A good many years ago I laid off such a 
course, and with several yachts that are 
very much inferior in speed to those exist- 
ing to-day, and much smaller in size, sailed 
repeatedly over a measured mile, when the 
average speed for at least ten trials was a 
mile in 59 seconds. However, there is no 
question as to the speed of an ice-yacht, 
neither is there any doubt that they can 
and do sail faster than the wind. 

The friction of the runners on smooth 
even ice is comparatively small and hardly 


need be taken into account. The resist- 
ance, though, due to windage at these high 
velocities from spars, halyards, shrouds and 
other parts, is no doubt very high. It is 
probable then that this is nearly the entire 
resistance the ice-yacht has to contend with, 
and it is also probable that this resistance 
is proportional to the driving power. 

any people have asked: ‘‘ Does not an 
ice-yacht sail very close to the wind?” 
Well, yes; she will sail very close to the 
wind, but under those conditions she is not 
sailing fast. The closest that an ice-yacht 
will sail is within 30 degrees or 24 points, 
but that is not the best course to sail in 
order to reach the farthest point to wind- 
ward. Another yacht sailing very much 
further off the wind, or say somewhere 
about five points, would, if they both 
started together, attain the windward 
mark almost twice as soon as the one that 
was sailing so much closer to the wind. In 
other words, she makes up in speed what 
she lost in pointing. 

As a matter of fact, the yacht sailing 
about five points from the wind advances 
to windward at the rate of half the velocity 
of the wind, while her speed is equal to 
that of the wind. However, some of these 
points will be referred to again when a 
description is given of how to sail an ice- 
yacht. 

Many persons not acquainted with the 
sport, and reading exaggerated accounts of 
accidents in the papers, have supposed that 
ice-yachting is a highly dangerous one. 
As a matter of fact, I believe it to be singu- 
larly free from danger. There have been 
comparatively few serious accidents; the 
men who sail have considerable experience, 
and the yacht being, as a rule, under such 
marvelous control there is little liability of 
injury, unless the helmsman is grossly 
careless or incompetent. 

We have had a few legs broken and a few 
abraded knees from being thrown out on 
the ice, but beyond this and occasional 
duckings in very cold water, nothing serious 
has occurred. It is worthy of note that 
bystanders and people skating on the ice 
are being educated up to the point that the 
safest thing for them to do when they see 
an ice-yacht approaching is to remain per- 
fectly still, in order to give the helmsman 
an opportunity to decide what course to 
steer. 

Advice is cheap, they say, but I can well 
remember a certain ten minutes in a large 
ice-yacht during which I had advice of the 
strongest kind and in the most emphatic 
language from the late Jacob Buckhout 
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1 think that I learned more during those 
ten minutes than I had in years of sailing. 
Advice, of course, must be of the right 
kind, and it should come from a professor 
in the art. 

Many men I have known can sail an ice- 

yacht passably well. Some of them are 
caine helmsmen when it comes to a 
racing or cruising yacht on water, but 
somehow or other they do not seem to get 
the knack of sailing an ice-yacht properly. 
Now, why should it be difficult to learn to 
sail the latter if you understand sailing the 
former? Well, the difficulty lies in this 
fact, that the whole secret consists in sailing 
her toleeward. Anybody at all conversauut 
with helmsmanship as applied to water 
sailing, can get on an ice-yacht for the first 
time and sail her to windward. 

A hearty laugh has arisen from teasing 
some novice into taking out a small ice- 
yacht. We say the wind is not too strong, 
and that it is from the north, and he is told 
to get aboard and sail up the river for a 
mile or so and then turn around and come 
back. We tell him, with absolute truth, 
that he will have no difficulty in sailing. 
We remark casually that perhaps he won’t 
come back so very fast, but he will get up 
there all right; and true enough he will. 
He will have no difficulty at all in going up 
to windward, and this naturally gives him 
confidence, and he says to himself: ‘‘ This 
is very easy; anybody can sail an ice- 
yacht.’ 

He reaches the place where he should 
turn around and come back to receive the 
congratulations of his friends, who are 
awaiting with much pleasure his return. 
Up goes his helm, and immediately the 
boat he thought was so easy to sail, starts 
off at a terrific rate of speed, and he begins 
to lose a little confidence. His first impulse 
is to stop, especially as he sees himself 
rapidly approaching the opposite shore. 
He luffs up into the wind, but as she does 
not stop, he goes on the other tack He 
gets out into the middle of the river and 
says, ‘I will just turn and come back,”’ so 
he pays her off again, when the same per- 
formance recurs. She immediately de- 
velops a high rate of speed; he is running 
toward the other shore much too fast for 
pleasure, and now he says to himself, ‘‘I 
will just sail her easy and then try to throw 
her right off.” 

So by this time, having gone far beyond 
the point at which he desired to turn 
around, he starts very slowly. We will 
say he succeeds in getting his yacht before 
the wind, but the chances are the action 
was so sudden that she has not only gone 
off before the wind, but she has come right 
around back on the wind again, with a very 
strong probability that the unfortunate 
tyro has parted company with his craft. 
Let us assume that he has done so and that he 
regains his charge with perhaps a somewhat 
diminished confidence in his own powers of 
sailing. Things don’t look quite so easy as 
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they did. He begins to think: ‘‘ Well, I 
will try this again, but one thing is sure, 
and that is, 1 must stay aboard.’”’ So, 
starting again after several unsuccessful 
attempts to wear off before the wind 
(during which he is perhaps now double 
the distance from home), he does succeed 
in getting his boat directly before the wind, 
but he finds that she hardly moves. He 
sees other yachts with laughing occupants 
sailing in circles all around him, traveling 

a high rate of speed off the wind and on 
the wind, and he endeavors to imitate their 
example. 

One minute he is tearing along 40 miles 
an hour, and the next minute is not sailing 
at all, until finally we see him strip off his 
coat, get down to his shirt sleeves, and with 
perspiration rolling down his face, igno- 
miniously push his yacht toward home, 
where he knows he is sure to meet his jeer- 
ing and smiling friends. 

This is not an exaggerated picture at all 
It has happened repeatedly, and that is 
why, although almost any one can sail to 
windward, sailing before the wind requires 
a special education. Let us see if I can 
make this plain. In the first place an ice- 
yacht always has her sails trimmed flat, 
very flat, under the conditions of an aver- 
age moderate breeze blowing up or down 
the course desired to be sailed over. JI am 
not speaking of gales of wind. What I 
mean is a wind of such strength as lends 
itself to sailing for pleasure. Heavy beam 
winds or westerly gales will be mentioned 
later on. 

The trend of the Hudson River (where 
most of our sailing is done) is practically 
north and south, and therefore northerly 
or southerly breezes are the best, since they 
give true windward and leeward work. 
Now, it may be asked, why the sails should 
be trimmed so close, or why, in going free, 
the mainsail should not be slacked off, as is 
the case in water sailing. 

Without going into a mathematical 
demonstration I will explain why. It can 
be easily understood that if, when running 
before the wind, the mainsail were slacked 
off at right angles to the direction of the 
wind, the speed of the yacht to leeward 
would not be greater than the wind. But 
we do know that an ice-yacht can travel 
faster than the wind, and we do know that 
in order to reach a given point to leeward as 
quickly as possible the angle of the boat 
and the angle of her sails with the wind 
must be 150 degrees, or, in other words, 
about thirteen points from the wind; and 
that under these conditions the advance 
to leeward would be one and one-half times 
that of the wind itself. Therefore, it is 
plain that to make that angle good the 
sails must be trimmed flat aboard. 

Perhaps a description of actual sailing 
may make things clear. We will start to 
windward—and let me say here that boats 
seldom carry more than two persons, the 
helmsman and one man for a crew, or a 
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friend as a passenger. -The common cus- 
tom is for the helmsman to sit on the left 
side of the cockpit, so that his right hand is 
free to use the tiller and the left to grasp a 
rail or some other convenient point on the 
cockpit. We will assume that the helms- 
man is alone. We will also assume that 
this is a jib and mainsail yacht of moderate 
size, that the wind is north, and that he is 
going to sail a few miles up the river to 
windward and return back to the point 
from which he started. 

In approaching his yacht from the port 
side he should find the point of the tiller 
reaching out transversely across the stern. 
Taking hold of the tiller in his right hand, 
he moves it amidships. Then he trims his 
sails; it f understood that the boat is lying 
headto wind. The mainsail being trimmed 
down to the proper limit, he reaches for the 
jib sheet, which leads to a convenient poet 
at the forward end of the cockpit. This is 
trimmed in and belayed on its cleat. The 
yacht is now ready to start and the prob- 
ability is that, having been in one position 
for perhaps fifteen or twenty minutes, her 
runners have imbedded themselves in the 


ce. 

It will be necessary then to exert some 
little force to ‘‘get her out of her tracks,” 
as we say. This is done either by some 
person on the ice starting her ahead by 
shoving against the rigging, or by altering 
the position of the helm and prying on the 
end of the main-boom. She is twisted 
around so that she catches the wind 
slightly on the port or starboard side; then 
straightening the tiller again, a very slight 
push on the part of the helmsman is all that 
is necessary to start the yacht. 

Keeping the right hand on the tiller and 
the left on the rail of the cockpit, and 
running alongside till the yacht attains 
sufficient momentum, the helmsman jumps 
in and immediately fills off on the desired 
tack. Now keeping the yacht a good full, 
he finds that he can maintain an even rate 
of speed. Again, without a mathematical 
demonstration, he should sail her about 
five points off the wind. Should he be 
approaching poor or rough ice and it is 
desirable to move more slowly, it is only 
necessary to luff or bring the yacht closer 
to the wind, when speed will immediately 
decrease and she can be moved at any 
wished-for rate of speed. 

There is little to be said on this point of 
sailing, for all the helmsman has to do is to 
keep his yacht moving, and if he keeps her 
further off from the wind than five points 
he will be tearing along at a high rate of 
speed but will not be getting to windward 
as he would if he were sailing at the proper 
angle. If he keeps her closer than five 
points he will be sailing much more slowly. 

Now he has reached his limits to the 
northward and wishes to return. We will 
say that he has a buoy there to round, and 
is approaching it in such a manner that he 
must round it from east to west, which 
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necessitates his leaving it on the port hand. 
He will therefore come for it on the star- 
board tack and will, if he is racing, endeavor 
to approach the buoy in such a way that 
his speed will not be very great just at the 
point of rounding and wearing away. The 
reason for this is, should he endeavor to 
wear away when at a very high rate of 
speed it is probable that he would then be 
traveling with more or less of a beam wind 
and the yacht might not respond to the 
helm. In other words, she would either 
travel faster and luff up, or the pressure 
would be so great that the windward 
runner would be lifted high in the air and 
the yacht refuse to wear off. 

Now, there is a point well worthy of note, 
and drawn from experience, which is, to 
catch just the right time in wearing off, and 
if the speed is moderate and the yacht rea- 
sonably well balanced there should be no 
difficulty in getting off before the wind, and 
that, too, without undue strain or discom- 
fort. We will take for granted that the 
speed having been properly diminished, the 
yacht is put off before the wind gently and 
easily, and then she assumes the position 
immediately after rounding the buoy of 
what would correspond to a sailing vessel’s 
starboard jibe, only that instead of the 
main sheet being slacked off the mainsail 
and jib are both flat aboard. In thus wear- 
ing off, the yacht receives increased mo- 
mentum, and the helmsman, instead of 
immediately heading due south (the direc- 
tion in which he wishes to go), should allow 
this momentum to increase to what he 
considers its maximum point. He knows, 
or has been told, that in sailing free the 
most rapid progress to leeward would be 
somewhere about thirteen points off the 
wind, and he endeavors to accommodate 
the position of the yacht to that angle. 
Assuming that the buoy which he turned 
was in the middle of the river, it necessarily 
follows that after he has rounded and gone 
off on the starboard jibe he will be heading 
somewhere about southwest, and in a mo- 
ment or two he will approach the western 
shore of the river. 

Now he wants to go down the river, or to 
travel south; he does not wish to return 
and go north. Of course he could luff up 
and go off on the port tack and then go free 
again on the port jibe, but this is not what 
he does. The proper thing (as soon as the 
yacht has approached near enough to the 
shore) is to put the helm up gently, and 
with a long, easy sweep the direction is 
changed gradually from the course he has 
been sailing around by south to a south- 
easterly course. If properly carried out 
the act of jibing will hardly be felt. When 
the boat is traveling on her new course, 
should the helmsman notice a decrease of 
speed, he must luff and continue to luff 
until she is traveling at what he thinks is 
her maximum speed, and then, and then 
only, is he to keep away, when he will find 
that the yacht is still going at a high rate of 
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speed. In fact, the yacht can often be run 
on a course nearly south from either jibe 
when sufficient momentum has been at- 
tained in the manner indicated, but the 
instant it is felt speed is being sensibly 
decreased, he should turn back toward the 
wind. It is immaterial on which jibe 
this is done. Small yachts (and large ones, 
too, for that matter), dead before the wind, 
running at a very high speed, are often 
difficult to steer, especially if the surface 
of the ice is at all uneven. This is owing to 
two things: (1) the tendency of the boat 
to ‘‘pitch pole,” (2) the rolling motion 
which is set up in the cockpit. In the 
former case the rudder is lifted, in the 
latter it is jerked sideways. In trying to 
counteract these successive impulses it 
frequently results that the yacht suddenly 
whirls around. Should this occur hold on, 
and hold on hard. Many a race has been 
lost by this mishap, or a refusal to wear off 
and run free. Sometimes, though, it is 
absolutely necessary when running to 
reverse suddenly or stop. For instance, I 
was once driving off before the wind at a 
very high rate of speed, with one of my 
large y achts, the Blitzen. I supposed I had 
good ice before me and aclear course. The 
wind was blowing fresh from the north, and 
the yacht was sailing south, or down the 
river. Glancing up I discovered to my 
dismay open water directly ahead. I saw 
this was not a crack that could be jumped, 
but just good plain old Hudson River. 

There was no time to dodge it at the 
speed Blitzen was making. I knew it was 
stop orswim. The latter might be neces- 
sary in either case, but I gave it the benefit 
of the doubt and put my helm down, as I 
thought I had a trifle more room that way. 
At the same instant I threw my right leg 
over the tiller to assist in holding it in place. 
Gripping the hand rail hard with my left 
hand, I think, nay, I am sure, I shut both 
eyes. I heard a great crunching and grind- 
ing, and felt the cushions slide out from 
under me. I appreciated the fact that 
some mighty force was at work trying to 
stand me on my head and tear me out of 
the cockpit, and that this took place twice. 
I then concluded it was time to open up and 
look about to see what the damage was, and 
none too soon either. The yacht had gone 
around with tremendous velocity twice in a 
circle almost in her own length. She then 
stopped head to wind and immediately 
began to slip rapidly, stern first, toward the 
open water. A slight change of the helm 
(throwing the stern up to windward), the 
sails filled and a proper distance was 
quickly gained from the hole. 

Some spectators near the shore who were 
watching my erratic gyrations said after- 
wards that it was rather a pretty sight; 
the flying yacht dimly seen through a mist 
of sparkling crystals which were torn from 
the ice by the grinding runners, and the 
crimson cushions flying high in the air. 
They unfeelingly remarked that it only 
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needed an aerial flight on the skipper’s part 
to have made the scene complete. It 
speaks well for rigging and construction 
that everything held, and the only things 
which parted were the straps holding down 
the cushions in the cockpit. 

However, to return to the sailing, the 
yacht is now, we will suppose, going nicely 
to leeward and approaching the buoy or 
mark to be turned before coming back on 
the wind. This is the time to do a little 
ciphering and to maneuver so as to get the 
yacht on the right jibe (the buoy is to be 
turned from east to west, and therefore 
must be left on the starboard hand), and 
to deaden her way, so that in rounding she 
will come up easily and not slide off to lee- 
ward and strain things, as would certainly 
be the case if great speed were maintained 
right up tothe mark. In racing, of course, 
if one is behind in this leeward sailing, the 
yacht must be driven right up to the limit 
and trust to luck to get around safely, but 
care must be taken that she does not get 
out of control or whirl around into the 
mark. Another thing must be borne in 
mind, and that is, too sudden a turn very 
often results in the boat shooting up into 
the wind and stopping. 

Suppose now, instead of rounding marks, 
etc., one is out sailing for pleasure, on a 
little visit to a neighboring boathouse, 
where some ice-yacht chat can be indulged 
in. First, we will run up to windward to 
such a place and stop; then, when all the 
gossip has been heard, we will run back to 
leeward to our home anchorage. Starting 
as before, we beat up at a speed to suit, 
perhaps having a friendly brush or two 
with some ambitious craft on theway. Let 
us suppose that the place we are approach- 
ing, and where a stop is to be made, is one 
of the club stations, and that a dozen ice- 
yachts are anchored on the river off the 
clubhouse, and also that another lot are 
sailing about in close proximity. To still 
further bring out a very prevalent state of 
affairs, add a number of people of all ages 
skating or standing about watching the 
pretty scene. 

You will say this is no plate for a novice 
to come tearing up to on an ice- -yacht 
traveling thirty miles an hour or more. 
No, it is not, and so long as he remains a 
novice it will be well for him to stop a good 
distance off, before this confusing crowd of 
people and boats is encountered. But how 
is he going to stop? It is very easy, but 
not always to be learned at the first trial or 
two; so if he finds he cannot stop and is 
getting nervous at his close approach, at 
least he can go on sailing, and this he 
should do until he reaches a —_ beyond 
and above all the people and boats. Then 
he may try to bring the yacht to rest. 
But as a matter of fact all that it would 
have been necessary for our novice to do 
was to place his helm amidships and steer 
the boat up into the wind’s eye and hold 
her head to wind until all momentum had 
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ceased. Then he should get out on the ice, 
loosen the jib sheet, draw the tiller back 
until it is at right angles to the wind, or the 
fore and aft line of the center timber, when 
the rudder will be what is called across the 
yacht, and prevent its moving forward or 
backward. 

Should the wind be squally and fre- 
quently shifting several points, it will be 
wise to lower the jib and slack off the 
main sheet a bit, so that if by reason of 
shifts of wind the mainsail fills, the stern 
of the yacht simply swings on a circle until 
the mainsail shakes, and it will keep this 
up indefinitely. Should, however the jib 
have been left hoisted, even if the sheet 
were free, its slatting about is very liable 
to cause it to foul, and then if a hard puff 
were to fill the sails the yacht is pretty 
sure to move ahead, when the rudder tails 
out behind, and a runaway and perhaps a 
wreck is the result. 

So much for the novice. He is not to 
take any chances, and he must bring to 
before he reaches a crowded anchorage or 
go by until he is quite alone. Let us sup- 
sg he has gone well up to windward be- 
ore he has managed to stop, and that he 
has gone so far that it seems a hardship to 
walk or drift back. Of course if the place 
where he had brought up was dead to 
windward, the breeze true and strong and 
he has a very cautious disposition, all that 
would be necessary for him to do would be 
to put the tiller amidships and let the yacht 
drift stern first before the wind, then, when 
he wished to stop her, he must jump out 
quickly and jerk the tiller directly across, 
holding it ‘deme. This would bring the 
sharp shoe of therudder in opposition to 
the line of motion, and by its grinding over 
the ice would act as a brake, bringing the 
yacht to rest. It is not very neat, requires 
some practice, and if repeated frequently 
would dull the fine cutting V edge of the 
rudder. 

One can stop in this way, too, in going to 
windward, provided the yacht is head to 
wind and traveling at a low rate of speed; 
but the writer does not recommend this 
method and seldom uses it, neither does he 
see many good helmsmen grinding off and 
dulling their rudders. 

Now our novice is not going to drift back, 
but having summoned up his courage, and 
remembering all that he was told about 
approaching an anchorage to leeward, he 
determines to sail back and get somewhere 
near the point he wishes to reach. He 
therefore _ way on the yacht, and 
wearing off on either jibe, runs down at a 
moderate rate of speed well to leeward of 
everything and everybody Having more 
confidence he rounds to and stops head to 
wind, when if he finds he is still too far 
away a few short tacks taken slowly will 
enable him to get up as close as he pleases 
to the desired point, and here he will, if he 
is wise, stop his yacht to leeward of every- 
thing. 
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So much for the elementary. What will 
the skilled ice-yachtsman do? Nothing 
very different, except in degree. He will 
have more dash and confidence, and per- 
haps like to show off a trifle and let people 
see what control he has over the graceful 
machine he is guiding so skillfully. If he is 
beating up to a crowded anchorage he lets 
his yacht travel right along and picks out 
just the one little spot where he means to 
finally anchor, or place himself. Perhaps 
it is right in amongst all the others, and 
there is just room for him to squeeze in. 
To the onlooker it seems silly and danger- 
ous, but our helmsman is keeping a bright 
lookout, and knows to a hair what he can 
do. Luffing up at the right time, he shoots 
up to the desired place with his yacht al- 
most at a standstill; then, keeping his tiller 
amidships (that is in a fore and aft line), 
and resting his right knee on the side of the 
cockpit, he digs his sharply spiked left heel 
into the ice, and holding back hard with 
the left hand brings the yacht to rest. 
But perhaps with all his skill he has over- 
done things, and finds he has more way on 
than he supposed. ° Perhaps another boat 
is just getting under way, or the ubiquitous 
small boy and sled shoot out across his 
path. Here the advantage I have de- 
scribed as to the helmsman’s position be- 
comes apparent. He is ready for instant 
action. is hand is grasping the tiller, his 
body is practically in the cockpit, and all 
that he has to do is to pull up his left leg 
and follow out that good old precept: 
“Act as judgment says is proper, port or 
starboard, back or stop her.” An old hand 
under these circumstances will simply 
throw off on either tack, depending upon 
the room he has, and, wearing off, bring his 
yacht right around, describing a complete 
circle, This operation he repeats if neces- 
sary. 

Having now given a few hints about 
sailing in moderate, steady winds, taking 
for granted the beginner has learned piain 
sailing and has confidence in himself and 
his boat, let us examine a rather familiar 
condition of winter sailing. To make this 
clear a brief description of the ice surface 
becomes important, for alas! one does not 
always have ideal ice to sail over, or, having 
it, is there always wind. The Hudson in a 
freezing mood is capricious, and often in 
early winter will present us with four or five 
miles of beautiful ice, perfectly smooth and 
even, and then, owing perhaps to a slight 
bend in its course, or to the drifting down 
of some broken-up ice fields which have 
become jammed and frozen fast, we may 
be cut off for a mile or more by execra- 
ble ice, the surface of which is a mass of jag- 
ged hummocks, some of them several feet 
in height and running either in ridges 
from shore to shore, or scattered about 
in great uneven masses, or both. Inter- 
spersed amidst all these Arctic conditions 
will be found patches and lanes of more or 
less smooth ice. Now, no ice-yachtsman 
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worthy of the name ever hesitates at 
trouble or work if sailing is to be had any- 
where near him. He sees with envy his 
friends above or below him having the 
time of their lives (and a good day’s ice- 
yachting is always the time of one’s life). 
So up go the sails on ‘‘old trusty,” and a 
try is made to sail over the intervening 
rough ice. It takes sometimes a lot of 
time, skill and patience, with a frequent 
use of a sharp steel chisel bar to cut a 
passage through some of the ridges. If 
these are too wide and too rough the boat 
is shoved by hand, or if the ice is strong 
enough very often a pair of horses and 
a tow rope are requisitioned, until all 
obstacles are surmounted. 

If cracks have to be passed (cracks come 
from the rise and fall of the tide, or from 
the expansion of the ice) two timbers must 
be laid in position, spanning the opening, 
and then the boat shoved over. Here it 
may be asked: ‘‘Why does not the stern 
drop in after the runners have passed over 
on the firm ice?” Because there is a tri- 
angular or wedge-shaped contrivance just 
ahead of the forward point of the rudder. 
This is called a jumper. It acts as an in- 
clined plane, its bottom striking the edge 
of the crack before the rudder, and as the 
yacht moves forward the jumper raises it 
aft, and so prevents the rudder from catch- 
ing or running its nose under the ice. It 
is also a good thing for rough ice, often pre- 
venting the tiller from being wrenched out 
of one’s hands. No ice-yacht should ever 
sail (at all events not on the Hudson 
River) without being equipped with one 
of these jumpers. 

Having constructed a passage through 
the rough ice fields, and having en- 
joyed the reward of a grand day’s sailing, 
it becomes necessary to return to our home 
anchorage. Right here is where a novice 
would come to grief, probably wrecking his 
yacht at the first barrier, and picking his 
bruised body out of the débris, would con- 
clude he had something still to learn. It 
takes a good hand at the tiller to navigate 
under these conditions, stopping, twisting, 
turning, now on one side of the river and 
now on the other, often sailing backwards 
to make a fresh start or to get one’s yacht 
in the right position for passing through a 
place that is just wide enough to clear the 
runners; not to get going too fast, or if 
that occurs, as it often does, to be able to 
reduce speed and dodge about on a surface 
of only a few hundred square feet. All this 
is pretty trying, even to an old hand; and 
he gets caught sometimes at a high rate of 
speed, where the only thing he can do is to 
hold up and charge the obstruction as 
squarely as possible. It is astonishing over 
what apparently hopeless places these ice- 
yachts will sail, forcing a way, knocking 
aside and smashing up huge blocks of ice in 
che performance. 

Westerly gales are, however, the most 
trying to an ice-yachtsman’s temper, and 
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the sailor requires much skill in keeping his 
yacht moving in a straight course. The 
high and mountainous character of the 
Hudson on its west bank breaks up a fresh 
westerly wind into a succession of calms 
and very strong puffs, the latter often 
circular in their action, varying five or six 
points. At one instant the yacht is tearing 
along at a really terrific speed under too 
much canvas, and at the next a flat calm 
prevails. Here one must first try to reef 
down to what is right for the average 
strength of the wind, and next to adjust 
the sheets by slacking them sufficiently, so 
as to sail through the squalls and keep 
moving all the time. Very often the calm 
streaks may be sailed through and the 
yacht be carried along from puff to puff. 

The Hudson River clubs in the vicinity 
of Hyde Park never race under these con- 
ditions if they can avoid doing so, as they 
consider a beam wind for both legs of the 
course not only does not test the merits of 
the yachts, but gives considerable oppor- 
tunity for dangerous collisions to take 
place when they are passing each other. 

It is impossible at times to prevent a 
sudden sharp luff into the wind during 
squalls, when a yacht is liable to rear up; 
that is, the windward runner is lifted high 
into the air and the yacht runs along fre- 
quently without minding her rudder. 
Some yachts, though, when nicely balanced 
(even though they are reared up), can be 
steered under these conditions, and when 
the trick is learned, one can raise and lower 
the windward runner at will, dropping it 
down so gently that no jar at all is felt. 
Others again come down very often with 
sufficient force to break the runner plank 
in two. 

It may be asked: ‘‘Why do not the 
yachts upset or blow over when their wind- 
ward runners are high in the air almost at 
right angles to the ice?’’ They do some- 
times; but if a yacht has good way on it 
goes over so far, and then the end of the 
main boom bears on the ice and prevents 
its capsizing. But should the yacht slow 
up by reason of running into either shell 
ice or soft spots, the chances are that over 
she goes until the end of the mast strikes 
theice. However, she is easily righted and 
if nothing has been broken is soon sailing 
again as if nothing had happened, and 
the crew have no wet jackets to think 
about. 

I am often asked about cracks and how 
to get over them. If the crack is pretty 
wide and in a place where there is no room 
to maneuver, place two timbers spanning 
the crack and spaced apart a distance of 
about four feet less than the extreme width 
of the runner-plank. But where the ice is 
smooth and not rotten quite a wide dis- 
tance may be crossed under the yacht’s 
own momentum and without timbers being 
placed in position, provided sufficient speed 
can be attained just before reaching the 
crack. Then the yacht should be held, if 
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going to windward, head to wind, or if 
running free, dead before just when the 
crack is reached. This is to keep the 
runners and runner plank in a perfectly 
horizontal position, so that when the jump 
is made the runners will hit the far side 
fair and square, when they will glide up on 
to the firm ice and not catch or run under. 
If one should try to jump a crack diago- 
nally the pressure on whichever happened 
ta be the lee runner would, as soon as it 
left firm ice, cause it to dip down, and 
there being no support the yacht would 
slew around and capsize, with half of her 
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runner plank submerged and the other 
half pointing to heaven, and with perhaps 
her sails in the water if the crack were a 
wide one. Anyway, things are generally 
in a mess, and as the sails must be lowered 
and all the work done in icy cold water with 
perhaps ice that keeps breaking off at the 
edges of the crack, it is no joke. 

The clearing of a distance of 21 feet, 
6 inches by an ice-yacht is the widest 1 
know of. This I did in Jack Frost. The 
measurement was taken with a steel tape 
from the point where the runners left the 
ice to where they first landed. 
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HIS is the Age of Change—in racing as 
in other mundane affairs. 

The aim seems to be focused on doing 
things differently to the manner which 
usage and tradition have hitherto found 
acceptable. Failures of the previous efforts 
of others are no object lessons to the ambi- 
tious tyro of the present. Hence came 
many tangles in the racing world of 1906, 
leaving unraveled threads to be gathered 
during 1907, and possibly succeeding 
years. A most unfortunate state of things. 

The new racing plant at Belmont Park 
has much to recommend it. The manage- 
ment undoubtedly has high aims. There 
is little doubt that it is the best appointed, 
most commodious, and most completely 
equipped race course in the world. Es- 
pecially as regards the comfort and con- 
venience of the great Paying Public. It 
brings many interesting problems to the 
front. 

Chief among these was the decision, last 
autumn, that all the races under seven 
furlongs should be run over the straight 
course at that fall meeting and during 
1907. This becomes the more pertinent 
when it is remembered that the aristocratic 
Coney Island Jockey Club is the only 
metropolitan racing organization which 
can follow suit, and that it is more than 
doubtful whether the C. I. J. C. will in- 
dorse the innovation. Thus the Belmont 
Park management elects to stand alone. 
The Queen’s County, the Metropolitan, 
the Brooklyn, the Brighton Beach and the 
Saratoga associations cannot run straight 
races to any such distance. 

The only apparent logical cause for the 
innovation is the mistaken desire to estab- 
lish ‘‘records,’’ pandering to the public 
taste—or what the sensational newspapers 


boom as the public taste—for fast time. 
The public really cares very little about it 
these days—realizing that few really great 
horses make records, that Sysonby never 
ran a fast race in his life, that it is the 
ordinary selling plater which makes the 
record, and that the class of a good horse 
enables him; every time, to beat the inferior 
class record maker in wonderfully less time 
than his plater record. It is a case of old 
John L. Sullivan coming into the prize ring 
with that demoralizing scowl which set 
his opponent’s knees to quaking before a 
blow was struck. 

The track speed at Belmont Park is 
something marvelous, and until analyzed 
would make the amateur imagine there 
were equine giants in these days. For in- 
stance, Roseben, under 126 pounds, went 
seven furlongs in 1:22—as against the ex- 
isting fastest records at Aqueduct, 1:26; 
Brooklyn, 1:28; Coney Island, 1:24%; Brigh- 
ton Beach, 1:25#. Even more astounding, 
Far West, on a deep, muddy track, went 
the mile in 1:382—as against dry (or fast) 
track records at Aqueduct of 1:38; Brook- 
lyn, 1:39%; Coney Island, 1:373; and Brigh- 
ton Beach, 1:38. Evidently Belmont Park 
going is faster in deep mud than other 
tracks over a dry surface. What a racing 
anomaly! Also what a boon to the layers 
who accommodate the visiting punters 
making their selections from the perform- 
ances of horses on varying tracks. 

The course, as a whole, was undoubtedly 
planned to benefit the thoroughbred horse 
to the greatest possible extent. To this 
end the races were run the reverse way, 7.¢., 
from left to right, instead of from right to 
left, as on every other course in this coun- 
try. On the straight courses the Belmont 
Park horses run to the north instead of to 
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the south. This was so arranged to off- 
set the one-sided development due to 
eternally racing round turns which lay 
from right to left. We all are conversant 
with the one-sided development of the 
blacksmith from using the hammer in one 
hand only. The horse making the turn has 
his near side muscles (the side on which the 
rider mounts) prop-prop-propping around 
the line of the smaller periphery, levering 
against the dig-dig-digging of the off-side 
muscles, to bring the fast moving weight 
center round the turn as close to the rail as 

ssible, saving ground at every stride. 

‘here was, on the American tracks, no 

reverse of this movement, either at work, 
exercise, or equine play. 

Belmont Park attempted to supply this 
deficiency, as did Monmouth Park a decade 
ago—that being a lamentable failure, for 
many obvious reasons carefully eliminated 
at Belmont Park. This continuous one- 
sided running tears the necessary oblique 
shoulder from a horse, and renders it flat. 
Nature equalizes along the line of least 
resistance. This is the reason why we 
continue bringing a steady stream of im- 
ported horses from England which have 
shoulders and which are sound, unstrained. 
The first twenty of the Winning Sires this 
or any year shows seventy per cent. of 
direct imported blood, and the rest (with 
one exception) imported in the second 
generation. In England and in France 
the courses vary every week or so, right to 
left, left to right, and most of the courses 
are up and down hill—notably the English 
Derby course. All of which is the secret of 
even development. Belmont Park made 
no attempt at undulation. That would 
have depreciated speed and wiped out the 
possibility of records. 

An interesting item is that the horses 
stabled at Belmont Park exercised the 
reverse way as they were intended to race, 
but on no other course around New York 
was such exercising permitted. So horses 
from the five other metropolitan courses 
went to Belmont to run widely different to 
any previous race in their individual lives. 
The reason for this curious lack of permis- 
sion to work reversewards at theother tracks 
has not been explained, save by the bald 
statement that ‘‘it was too dangerous.” 
In other words, that horses traveling in 
opposite directions might meet and crash 
with disastrous results. The suggestion 
that certain hours be reserved for reverse 
exercising was met by the plea that ‘‘the 
boys are too stupid to be trusted, would 
inevitably make mistakes, and start in the 
opposite direction.’”’ Yet at Belmont Park 
the exercising boys appeared to have 
sufficient intelligence to ride all in one 
direction. The true reason was what 
might he termed ‘‘local track patriotism.” 
It is well understood that a horse accus- 
tomed to the rail on his near side will in- 
evitably lean to it, look for it, and, if 
necessary, Swerve across the widest track 
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in search of it. Hence the horses at Bel- 
mont Park came down the straight courses 
swerving, and on the main track running 
out at the turns, losing great distances of 
ground, letting admittedly inferior horses 
which were hugging the rail win ——- 
This gave the important Fordham Handi- 
cap, Oct. 19th, to Dishabille, when Incan- 
tation and Ben Ban carried everything else 
fifty yards wide from the rail at the turn, 
this being only a single case of the many 
occurring. 

This is a more serious matter when it is 
admitted the forward, crouching seat of the 
modern American jockey places the con- 
trol (or guidance) of a running horse on a 

ar with the control a driver has over the 
eader in a tandem, which is practically 
nil. The jockey is perched on the horse 
with short stirrups to bring his knees up 
above the line of the withers and slightly 
in front. On the meager hold thus ob- 
tained he balances (there is no grip) as on 
twin pivots. His body is forward over the 
neck of the horse, the neck and the back- 
bone of the boy being parallel, the hands 
outstretched fourteen inches beyond the 
boy’s head. Thus the ticklish balance, the 
short rein, all above the long, flexible neck 
of the thoroughbred horse, give no pur- 
chase. When the neck turns to either side 
the boy must, perforce, go with it. He has 
no fulcrum on which to lever against it. 
When a horse wishes to swerve, the boy 
cannot keep him straight. 

Thus, in the twenty-nine straight races 
of the fall meeting of 1906, the fields wove 
in and out, describing W’s down the 
straight, bumping, jostling, crowding, 
every inch of the way. Horses starting to 
the extreme left of the spectator finished 
on the extreme right. he course was 
slightly domed, and tired horses not on the 
actual crown of the dome ran down the 
sli ht slope seeking level ground as they 
tired, increasing the percentage of swerv- 
ing until the chances of the best horse were 
reduced to the luck of the best horse. If 
away in front, or second, he was clear of his 
field and could swerve, certain those be- 
hind were also swerving and ‘losing equal 
ground. Thus I note that, of the twenty- 
nine races over the straight courses, twenty- 
seven of the winners were in front, or 
second, at the end of the first furlong. 
The exceptions being Hardshot, fifth at the 
furlong, in front at the half, and Voorhees, 
fourth to the half, second to the last stride, 
then winning. 

Thus it is plain the straight courses did 
not produce the much vaunted ‘‘truly 
run’’ race, for the horses in front—if best— 
would have won anywhere, while the con- 
fusion and twisting of those behind showed 
conclusively no rear running horse in a 
large field could hope to ‘‘get through”’ his 
horses. I understand that this year (1907) 
all the straight races will be started with 
the horses close to the outside rail, hoping 
they will see the rail and hang to its guid- 
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ance, which seems like a 


olite holding 
of the candle to the devil. 


hey will still 


be running north instead of on the south 


course taken on all other tracks. 

Even here the reverse tangle does not 
end. There is the curious calculation of 
windage which every one seems to have 
overlooked. In the early spring and the 
late fall the prevalent winds blow from 
the northeast and the south, seldom from 
the west, which is the only wind point 
from which shelter can be found at Bel- 
mont. Consequently the wind is nearly al- 
ways either in front or at the back of horses 
on the long straight course, making acute 
differentials in time which baffle the most 
astute trainer and racing mathematician, 
and which are deadly to the man trying to 
“‘find a winner.” ‘ere platers ran five 
furlongs in 0:58?, or about two seconds 
faster than they could run elsewhere— 
making records. As to the higher class 
horses, Adoration went six furlongs in 
r:11%, and a few days later W. H. 
Daniels ran the distance in the same time 
—‘‘proving the course,” from a handi- 
capper’s standpoint. Both these horses 
had a clear, windless day. Then came 
Tourenne, with a strong wind behind her, 
running over the same six furlongs in 
1:10%, which would have placed her fifteen 
lengths in front of the other two running a 
dead heat; something not at all likely to 
occur. Tourenne traveled over fifty-six 
feet to the second, the others traveled fifty- 
five feet to the second. Tourenne will 
never again equal this record. 

Take the sail area of the horse and 
jockey. It is an elongated diamond, 
tapering to the boy’s head, broadening 
across the horse’s chest, and tapering again 
to the horse’s feet. Take the wind at fif- 
teen miles an hour, calculate its pressure 
on the square feet of the diamond of re- 
sistance, and if you are a yachtsman—as 
most men are these outdoor days—you 
will at once grasp the difference, plus the 
natural air cushion made by any solid 
body moving at over fifty-six feet to the 
second. 

Running in front of the wind and run- 
ning against the wind have been known 
to make a difference of four seconds in the 
same horse’s time over a straight six-fur- 
long course! What is the value of such 
windage records? Yet they will stand, un- 
explained, in the Official Guide, as occurring 
at Belmont Park, and the capability of the 
horses unduly magnified accordingly. The 
standing official time of the Tlnmeien 
Steeplechase at three miles in 6:57 made 
a new record for the distance across coun- 
try, but it will never be equaled, for the 
Champion, being made over a course of 
which not a living soul knows the exact 
distance, was never properly measured. 
How many know this to-day? How many 
will know it in five years, when studying 
past steeplechasers of prominence? 

One may speculate for months without 
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arriving at any satisfactory conclusion as 
to the benefit of Belmont Park’s innova- 
tions to the thoroughbred horse, but there 
is no doubt the speculative gentlemen of 
the ‘‘ring’’ have been largely benefited. 
The curious thing is that nothing was 
further from the aims and the desires of 
the management than to favor the ring in 
any way. It was the first association to 
curb and limit the operations of the specu- 
lative side of the turf, and has unceasingly 
warred against its dominance—accepting 
the ring to-day solely as a necessary turf 
evil, and great are the thanks which should 
be tendered Belmont Park by the metro- 
politan racing public. It was never 
dreamed straight and reverse racing would 
so play into the hands of the ring. There, 
however, lies the difference between the 
dilletanti and the severely practical side of 
racing. Any practical racing man would 
have vetoed either one or the other without 
hesitation, knowing exactly what would 
be the effect on ring operations. 

The statement that the leading, or im- 
portant stables, were interested in straight 
racing, as being favorable to their individ- 
ual interests, is unworthy of mention, ex- 
cept to contradict and explain. Of the 
twenty-nine straight races James R. Keene 
won three, August Belmont two, John San- 
ford two, and Woodford Clay two, the 
remaining twenty being won by men from 
all sections, some with large stables, some 
with exceedingly small stables—a cosmo- 
politan cluster of importance. Mr. Bel- 
mont was the only man of the four leaders 
who stables at Belmont Park. 

It may be claimed that the percentage of 
winning first favorites was very high at 
Belmont Park, and this is true. The 
favorite, however, no longer represents the 
logically best horse, the ‘‘form,” or even 
the weight of public money. As detailed 
in this magazine last spring, the ring now 
makes the favorite to deceive, mislead, at- 
tract and baffle in a majority of cases, and 
it is seldom the logical winner, except when 
at a very short price. Form is the only 
thread to follow. If a horse does a certain 
thing under certain surroundings, it is rea- 
sonable to expect him in some measure to 
duplicate that performance. At every 
other race course in this country this dead 
level of accurate performance is in evidence 
to a remarkable degree. Frequently a 
single pound (equal to a head finish) being 
the dividing line between the two per- 
formances—not of one horse but of the 
first half dozen. The performances over 
the straight courses at Belmont will never 
be duplicated elsewhere. Their value, 
from a handicapping standpoint, is beyond 
computation—they simply cannot be han- 
dled at all. With wind pressure such a 
tremendous factor it is doubtful if many 
Su will be duplicated even at 

elmont Park over the same _ ground. 
They rest simply upon a duplication of the 
atmospheric surroundings. 








THE RANGE OF AUTOMOBILE 
TOURING 


BY ROBERT BRUCE 


so. the past two years the United 

States has become the leading auto- 
mobile manufacturing country in the 
world, forging gradually ahead of France, 
both in number of motor cars produced and 
in aggregate value of the finished product. 
Meanwhile our importations from France, 
Germany, Italy, England and Belgium have 
exhibited an increase rather than a decrease; 
and though our export business has now 
become a factor, it remains almost insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the greater com- 
mercial movement of automobiles this way. 
So the total number of power-driven 
vehicles in use here is steadily augmented, 
both from home production and by impor- 
tation. 

The vast purchasing capacity of the 
American people, and the wide popular 
interest in both the pleasure and utility 
automobile have brought it quickly into 
unexampled vogue. Touring cars have 
always been and are now the larger product 
in all countries. The principal reason for 
this is that in Great Britain and on the 
Continent good roads were far ahead of the 
automobile, and the earliest types were 
tested by being run from place to place. 
Our first models were little more than crude 
imitations of the foreign patterns—touring 
cars in embryo only, considering the differ- 
ent road conditions almost universally pre- 
vailing here. Brought squarely before our 
designers and mechanics, the problems of 
developing from these beginnings auto- 
mobiles to meet the special needs of touring 
in America have been faced with abundant 
resources and characteristic practical cour- 
age. 
The locomotives imported from England 
three-quarters of a century ago came to 
grief on the short curves of our early rail- 
ways, despite the meager speed. But the 
fundamental difference between them and 
the engines that draw fast trains safely 
through the mountains of Pennsylvania 
and over the Rockies to-day, isin flexibility 
and adaptability of the machinery to suit 
the various ‘surfaces traveled over. Ex- 
actly the same evolution has taken place 
in automobile manufacture, exce ly that the 
time has been almost incredibly short. 
To-day the high grade Perse touring 
car (and in a lesser sense the imported 
machine somewhat altered for our roads) 
is built to go anywhere within reason; 
properly equipped and supplied with fuel, 
and rightly handled, one may travel this 
way on nearly as sure a schedule as by 
rail or boat. 


The range of automobile touring has two 
principal applications, (1) the general area 
possible to be covered with certainty and 
comfort by this form of travel; (2) the 
average distance that may be cov ered with 
the same certainty and comfort in a given 
time, a day for convenience. The first has 
been multiplied within the past five years, 
while the second has at least doubled 
(perhaps the most noteworthy of the two). 

ive years ago local trips in the vicinity of 
our largest cities, with now and then an 
intercity tour, likely to be watched closely 
and featured in the news columns, was 
about the sum-total of it. Not until the 
Endurance Contest of the Automobile Club 
of America, from New York to Boston and 
return, in October, 1902, did touring begin 
to get under way in the full sense under- 
stood to-day. During 1903 and 1904 con- 
fidence increased in large measure, improve- 
ments were brought forward rapidly and 
the touring car began to be a highly efficient 
and reliable machine. 

This progress, rather than any notable 
betterment in roads, has been the greatest 
single factor in extending the general era 
of motor-car travel. In the summer of 
1904 the largest and most impressive tour 
yet undertaken was planned and carried 
through by the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. Parties started from New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, W ashing- 
ton, Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Louisville, etc., pick- 
ing up parties in other cities on the w ay— 
such as Buffalo, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, etc. —all coming together at 
East St. Louis, Ill., for entry as a body into 
St. Louis. Several hundred ‘joined in this 
tour, and a special day was set apart by the 
Exposition authorities to celebrate the occa- 
sion. 

There seemed to be a national awakening 
of the touring instinct from that time for- 
ward. In the late summer of 1904, James 
B. Dill made his famous pioneer trip from 
Quebec, Canada, to Rangeley Lakes, 
through the Maine wilderness, thence to 
the coast at Portland. Nineteen hundred 
and five saw the establishment of the 
Glidden Tour, a national competition with 
reliability the chief end in view, the course 
being from New York, through New Haven 
and Hartford, Conn., to Springfield, Wor- 
cester, and Boston, Mass., thence up the 
coast to Newburyport, Mass., and Ports- 
mouth, N.H. From this point it turned 
inland and north to Bretton Woods, in 
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the White Mountains, returning from the 
mountains to New York by way of the 
Merrimac River Valley, Lowell, Worces- 
ter, Springfield and Pittsfield, Mass., and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

The requirements for this tour of above 
a thousand miles were the most arduous to 
be met by any contestants up to that time 
in this country, including the necessity of 
arriving at two-score intermediate ‘‘con- 
trols’’ on a certain minute—neither before 
nor after. Yet there were so many perfect 
scores, both for reliability and even running, 
that no definite award of the trophy could 
be made under the strict rules of the deed 
of gift, and the matter was finally decided 
by a note ef those having perfect scores, 
resulting in the victory for Percy Pierce, of 
Buffalo, N. Y 

In the fall of 1905, Ezra Fitch and party, 
of New York, including Augustus Post, 
former chairman of the A. A. A. touring 
committee, made a pioneer motoring- 
camping trip from Portland, Me., through 
Augusta, Waterville and Bangor, up the 
Penobscot River to Mattawamkeag, and 
through the wilderness to Houlton and 
Edmundston, reaching the St. Lawrence 
River at Riviere du Loup. This might be 
called a counterpart of Mr. Dill’s trip of 
the previous year (from Quebec to Rangeley 
Lakes and Portland); together they placed 
the previously unknown portions of north- 
ern New England and Lower Quebec Prov- 
ince on the automobile tourist’s map 

The 1906 Glidden Tour was laid out 
over a course than which nothing could 
have been more impossible five years ago. 
Starting from Chicago and Buffalo (the 
rules operative from Buffalo), the route 
was across western and central New York 
and through the Mohawk Valley to Amster- 
dam. Thence north through Saratoga and 
Glens Falls into the eastern Adirondacks, 
je along the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain to Rouse Point, and through Chambly 
to Montreal. From Montreal still up along 
the St. Lawrence to Three Rivers and 
Quebec, turning southward from that point 
through the wilderness to Rangeley Lakes, 
and finally to the White Mountains. There 
will be a number of perfect scores on this 
trip as a year ago with conditions even 
more difficult to fulfill, in still less known 
country. 

Within the time covered by these brief 
statements of fact, the popular idea of 
what constitutes a fair day’s journey for a 
staunch touring car has undergone a 
decided change. One day’s run in the 
Glidden Tour of 1905 was from Pittsfield 
to New York, 149 miles;. another day in 
the tour for 1906 was from Rangeley Lakes 
to the White Mountains, 124 miles—the 
latter the more difficult of the two, on ac- 
count of the immense difference in the 
country traversed. These are excellent 
one-day trips for a large party with at least 
three or four intermediate ‘‘controls”; but 
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the distance is often exceeded by individ- 
ual tourists, without special preparation. 

Whereas the run from Row York to 
Albany—160 road miles—was formerly 
considered sufficient for two days, breaking 
about even at Poughkeepsie, it is no un- 
common thing any more to make the trip 
from New York to Saratoga—45 miles 
above Albany—between morning and even- 
ing of asummer or autumn day. And this 
with ample leisure to start, and for noonday 
lunch — possibly at Hudson — without 
‘‘crowding’’ the machine or breaking the 
spirit of the law. Likewise the entire run 
from Boston to the White Mountains, or 
the corresponding return trip, is now fre- 
quently made in a day—considerably over 
200 miles. Or, to move farther west for a 
third illustration, Niagara Falls has come 
to be within a single day’s run of both 
Cleveland and Detroit. Oconomowoc and 
Lake Geneva are both splendid one-day 
trips from Chicago; and, if one will stand 
the outrageous toll charged over the Ken- 
tucky pikes, Lexington is equally near both 
Cincinnati and Louisville. 

These results, vastly superior to any 
other means of road travel and occasionally 
rivaling the train service, have been gained 
through the constant improvement in auto- 
mobiles, not by any general betterment of 
the roads. The latter is just receiving a 
new impetus, however, especially in New 
York State, where the results of the $50,- 
000,000 amendment and bond issue, passed 
by so great a majority, have now become 
apparent through the letting of at least 
forty contracts by the State Rasame and 
Surveyor, covering as many stretches to 
be at once improved. It seems entirely 
reasonable to suppose that prospective im- 
Ar eoeaimgee both in motor cars and in 

ighways, will during the next five years 
add from one-third te one-half to the pres- 
ent range of automobile travel in both of 
the senses contemplated by this article. 

It is now possible to travel through al- 
most any section of the United States by 
motor car, though there are many trips 
that require so exceptional preparation 
that they can hardly be called pleasure 
—— Six complete transcontinental 
trips have already been made, but not one 
of these has been an independent tour in 
the real sense of the term. Three times has 
the run between Chicago and New York 
been done under sixty hours, but in each 
instance there has been some other incen- 
tive besides the enjoyment (?) en route. 
One ambitious New Yorker a while ago 
drove to Boston considerably under seven 
hours, earning him in addition to the 
“record” a long-time suspension from the 
Automobile Club of America. 

These publicity trips are by no means 
representative of the touring idea; in fact 
they do much more harm than good, giving 
a bad name to all autoists and frequently 
leading to different forms of exploitation 
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that would not otherwise be undertaken. 
From New York to Chicago is a splendid 
week’s tour, already taken by hundreds, 
with lasting pleasure to themselves and no 
bad effects upon the minds of the people 
en route, From New York to Boston is all 
that the average tourist will care to cover 
between early morning and late evening of 
the same day, and the great majority will 
find it advantageous to make an overnight 
stop en route. ong tours averaging above 
one hundred miles per day are still the 
exception rather than the rule. 

New York State is almost entirely avail- 
able for automobile tours, the principal 
mac men being the western half, aly 
speaking, of the Adirondack Mountains. 
This region, while it has quite a number of 
fair roads in the interior, has no good con- 
nections with the through roadways of the 
State, except vza Glens Falls, Plattsburg, 
Malone and Fonda, all direct runs from 
Utica, Lowville and Watertown being shut 
off by practically impossible thoroughfares. 
The relatively small distance from Bolton 
to Ticonderoga has only a trail, on account 
of which the upper western side of Lake 
George is ud to the motorist. 

One having reached Bolton has the 
alternative of taking steamer to one of the 
upper ports (usually Baldwin), from whence 
fair roads are available, or of turning 
back into the mountains, reaching Cham- 
_ through Elizabethtown or Keeseville. 

here is a considerable district southeast of 
Buffalo, and another region between Bing- 
hamton and Port Jervis, where automobile 
trips are so difficult as to be inadvisable. 
With these exceptions New York State 
is practically wide open to the tourist, 
though of course bad roads are encountered 
at innumerable places. Under the good 
roads policy recently inaugurated, and al- 
ready referred to in this article, the bad 
stretches will very rapidly diminish and the 
Empire State will within a few years rank 
with New Jersey and Massachusetts in 
respect to improved highways. 

New England is available to the tourist 
in its entirety; for this reason it is now, and 

romises for some time to be, the most popu- 
ar touring section in the United States. 
There are bad roads, of course, but high- 
powered, well-equipped cars now cover the 
entire six states with nearly the same free- 
dom of direction enjoyed in the British 
Isles. The same may almost be said of 
that portion of Quebec province between 
the northern New England border and the 
St. Lawrence River. New Jersey may be 
dismissed in a single sentence—entirely 
available, but under the handicap of an 
unreasonable and atrocious law. 

Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland 
exhibit their best and their worst to the 
automobile tourist, depending upon the 
sections covered. The main lines have 
been opened up in each of the three states, 
making possible Philadelphia—Pittsburg, 
Baltimore-Washington—Cumberland, Pitts- 
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burg-Erie, Harrisburg-Wilkes-Barre, Wil- 
mington—Dover and numerous other trips. 
But it is necessary for the tourist in Penn- 
sylvania, especially, to make his plans with 
strict regard to the ‘‘lay of the land,” as 
well as with some knowledge of existing 
information. New projects will shortly be 
under way in these states also, but they 
have not yet taken actual form. 

South of the Potomac very little auto- 
mobile touring is advisable at this time on 
account of the very bad average conditions 
of the roads, especially in Virginia. A few 
trips have been made between Washington 
and Richmond, but no satisfactory running 
schedule has ever been compiled even for 
that distance. In the aggregate quite a 
number of automobiles are found in the 
Carolinas, but their use is almost entirely 
local. More might be said of Georgia, 
especially in the district around Savannah; 
but it is not until the Florida east coast is 
reached that motor cars are used in any 
considerable extent. Not only do the 
Ormond-Daytona beaches hold the world’s 
speed records (including the one of two 
miles in one minute), but the rapid progress 
of road making on both the east and west 
coasts, is making Florida a genuine winter 
touring ground of the very first importance 
and ever growing popularity. 

Though the Middle West is not, as a 
whole, so popular a touring ground as New 
England and New York, the number of 
automobile trips is increasing very rapidly 
throughout the central states. Here again 
the improvement in motor cars has done 
more than road improvement to popularize 
the new form of travel. Though specific 
route information is comparatively meager 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Iowa, general road maps are 
easily secured and often this is all that is 
needed, on account of the more regular 
‘lay of the land”’ in this group of states. 

Being on the line between New York and 
Chicago, northern Ohio is more traveled, 
probably, than any other locality in the 
western territory, with southern Michigan 
and the lower western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan, in Illinois and Wisconsin, close sec- 
onds. Northern Ohio has been so well 
posted by the various automobile clubs 
that it is now traveled with comparative 
ease and certainty by strangers; and the 
same may be said of various other localities 
where specific road information is not yet 
available before starting out on a trip. 
Tours in other portions of the Middle West 
still need a considerable amount of advance 
inquiry. 

side from the special transcontinental 
runs, the semi-arid belt embracing western 
Kansas, Nebraska and the extreme eastern 
part of Colorado, has been very little 
traveled. One is never sure of enough 
water between Hutchinson, Kansas and 
La Junta, Colorado, for example, for the 
cooling system of a gasoline motor, as a 
pioneer motorist from Kansas City recently 
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found out to his sorrow. That portion of 
Colorado embracing Denver and Colorado 
Springs is, however, a unique center of 
automobile interest, with as many cars 
owned per thousand of population, per- 
haps, as anywhere else in the United States. 
Within the past two or three years the 
‘auto’? has come into quite extensive use 
in the mining camps of Colorado, Utah and 
Nevada (especially), in some cases forming 
stage lines where the railroad has not yet 
gone. 

On the Pacific coast the automobile has 
already come into very large use, both for 
purposes of pleasure and utility; and the 
motor-driven bicycle has achieved a special 
ey. Tours may now be laid out 

etween alfhost any two points from Los 
Angeles, Cal., to Tacoma, Wash. To the 
large number of resident motorists is added 
an increasing number of winter visitors who 
ship their cars on for use when the roads of 
the north and east are snowbound. Road 
improvement on the coast is entering a new 
era, and it may safely be said that nowhere 
else are automobile prospects brighter. 
The great southwest is very naturally a 
lesser field. 

Not so very long ago the average tourist 
was content to confine the use of his car 
almost entirely to the city and near-by 
country, and long tours were novelties of 
the adventurous kind. But now a far dif- 
ferent programme is the rule—a programme 
in which the facilities provided along the 
Way mean as much as any other one thing. 
In the vicinity of our larger cities, special 
accommodations for motoring parties are 
being —— very fast, and this is irue 
also of some of the more popular through 
routes. But in most rural districts auto- 
mobile travel is small, and adequate 
facilities are impossible to secure at any 
price. 

Aside from the usual arrangements for 
food and lodging, there is the renewal of 
fuel supplies and overnight storage of the 
vehicle to reckon upon. Occasionally re- 

airs and replacements, too, may have to 

ve made. In special emergencies—as in 
case of disabling accident or complete fail- 
ure of power—the only alternative may be 
to get help from the nearest source. Falling 
back upon the unsympathetic farmer and 
his team—the favorite subject for the wits 
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of the lay press—is not unknown, though 
by no means frequent. 

Two things are always essential—-ample 
power to traverse the territory planned for, 
and a disposition to take things as they 
come and make the best of them. Cities 
and towns with first-class accommodations 
for men and machines are not reached 
every day, and in some sections—northern 
New England in particular—the farm- 
houses as a rule shelter a good many road 
travelers. In the far west, indeed, the 
motorist may be obliged to make his own 
camp at times on the prairie or in the 
mountains for lack of even a railroad sec- 
tion-house or a hospitable ranch to give 
him shelter. 

With the gradually widening area of 
improved roads, the perfection of touring 
cars and their increased carrying capacity 
for gasoline, greater distances can be 
covered in a day than formerly. This 
means, oftentimes, the ability to pass a 
known poor hotel to a known good one. 
Facilities for storage and repair of auto- 
mobiles have been extended rapidly within 
the past three or four years, but a great deal 
is yet to be desired in this direction. Even 
in localities with storage stations, thor- 
oughly equipped repair shops are scarce. 
Good hotels and convenient garages are 
noted on all the guide books that have been 
brought out for the use of motorists, and 
the reports of tours taken commonly in- 
clude this useful data. Gasoline can be 
purchased now nearly everywhere, while 
tourists generally carry tools likely to be 
needed in making adjustments and ordi- 
nary repairs. 

It is altogether probable that within 
another five years present conditions will 
undergo decided changes to meet the de- 
mands of this new form of travel. Facili- 
ties will be better and more widespread; in 
many cases the tourist will get a higher 
order of service at a less price. Fair, uni- 
form state laws, or perhaps even a federal 
law, will be brought about in place of the 
various conflicting regulations and dupli- 
cate-tag systems of to-day. With con- 


stantly improving roads and a still greater 
public confidence in the automobile, 
ure travel will increase apace, an 
benefits to be derived 
multiply. 
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MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT 


HE recent demonstrations all over the 
country in favor of good roads have 
been very gratifying to the suburban and 
rural resident who is public spirited enough 
to see that an improvement in our road 
system must be for the benefit of all classes. 
It is foolish to oppose the undertaking 
simply because the owners of motor cars 
are interested in it. The automobile has 
come to stay. There is no getting around 
that fact, and we must face existing con- 
ditions sensibly and fairly. Already, in 
most localities, matters are adjusting them- 
selves satisfactorily, and rural residents 
who have opposed the use of the automo- 
bile on country roads are coming to see 
that their opposition is useless and that 
the dangers they had so much to say about 
are not so great as they had supposed. 
The fact is, there must be concessions on 
both sides in this matter. The farmer 
must admit that the motor car is a vehicle 
which has as much right to the road as his 
top-buggy, and the owners of these cars 
must be sensible enough to see that the 
only way by which they can overcome 
general prejudice is by recognizing the fact 
that the roads do not belong to them alone 
—or, in other words, by having due respect 
and regard for the rights of others. In 
most localities there is no longer outspoken 
and unreasonable opposition to the use of 
automobiles on the public thoroughfares, 
if the chauffeur limits his speed to a rea- 
sonable figure and does not ignore the 
safety of others who may be using the 
roads at the same time. Reckless opera- 
tors of motor cars are directly responsible 
for all opposition that exists among coun- 
try people to this class of vehicle. 
‘While the making of good roads may 
result in a considerable degree from the 
general agitation of the subject, it is only 
reasonable to suppose the greatest im- 
provement must come through local organi- 
zations. Here is a matter of general and 
vital interest in which the owner of a 
country home can do good work. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that a movement 
looking to the improvement of public 
thoroughfares will speedily be inaugurated 
in every locality, and that there will be 
hearty co-operation in favor of the under- 
taking. The average country road is a 
disgrace to the community through which 
it runs, in spring and fall, and the only 
wonder is that such conditions have been 
allowed to exist so long. Good roads pay 
for themselves in a short time by the in- 
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crease in the volume of business done over 
them. Even if this were not the case, the 
time has come when the owner of a country 
home ought to take enough pride in the 
matter to help the good work along. 
Every farm that has a good road running 
past it will sell for a good deal more than 
the farm, equally as valuable in a produc- 
tive sense perhaps, which can only be 
reached by a rough, stony, muddy road. 
The annual saving to a farmer in wear and 
tear and Ss ger of v ehicles, after roads are 

made what they ought to be, will more 
than pay his share of the general road-tax. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS 


Manure can be drawn upon orchard, 
field and garden now. Spread it as you 
unload it, thus saving considerable labor 
and the annoyance of going over the ground 
when it is wet and soft. 

Get the hot-bed and cold-frame material 
out, and put it in shape for use. Hot-beds 
for raising very early vegetables can be 
made this month. 

The liberal use of fertilizers is absolutely 
necessary if one would achieve anything 
beyond the most ordinary degree of success 
in the growing of vegetables and small 
fruits. What plant-foods to use consti- 
tutes a problem each person will have to 
solve for himself. In solving it, he must 

take into consideration the kind and qual- 
ity of the soil with which he has to deal, and 
the crops he proposes to grow on it. Read 
along these lines. Study the philosophy 
the soil, and the effect of fertilizers of 
different kinds. Consult men of sound 
judgment and wide practical experience. 
It is not necessary for each man to experi- 
ment for himself in all departments of 
agriculture, as some writers seem to think. 
If others have experimented, why shouid 
we not reap the benefit of their experience, 
and save ourselves the time and labor of 
going over the same ground? Knowledge 
at second hand is just as good as knowledge 
at first hand, provided it is knowledge. 

Go over the plum and cherry trees, and 
make a thorough search for plum-knot. 
Cut away and burn every knot you find. 
This is considered so important that in 
several states there is a law against leaving 
plum-knots on the trees, 

Some of our most progressive, wide- 
awake states are setting good ex amples for 
other states to follow in the laws they are 

making for the control of insects and 
diseases in the orchard and garden. This 
is good—as far as it goes. The enactment 
and enforcement of laws depend upon the 

















intelligence and enterprise of the people for 
whose benefit the laws are supposed to be 
made. When general intelligence prevails 
on these subjects, it is not unlikely that 
ublic sentiment will be as beneficient as 
ormal laws. It matters little how the 
battle is fought so long as it is fought, and 
won. Each community must be a law 
unto itself. All growers of fruit should 
combine against the common foe. Here is 
work for the opening days of spring. 
Meet—discuss—organize—and do some- 
thing! 

Great damage has been done, in late 
years, by bores in peach and other orchard 
trees. Many experiments have been made 
with a view to exterminating the pest. 
But, so far, no positive remedy has been 
discovered. The following preparation, 
however, has been found of considerable 
benefit, because its application prevents 
many eggs from hatching: .Slake fresh 
lime, and prepare it as if for whitewash. 
To two-thirds of a pailful of this liquid, add 
one pint of gas-tar and one pound of whale- 
oil soap dissolved in hot water, or, if pre- 
ferred, one pound of potash may be sub- 
stituted for the soap. Then add clay 
enough to make the mixture thick as cream. 
Mix thoroughly, and apply with a stiff 
brush. Scrub the trees well with it and 
work it into every crack and crevice. Re- 
move some of the earth about the base of 
the tree, and paint the trunk and roots 
liberally. This treatment will have a 
tendency to prevent the borer from doing 
the injury he would if left undisturbed. 
It also removes bark-lice and scale. 

Let me remind the reader that he cannot 
expect to have a model garden unless he 
manures it well. It is almost impossible to 
use too much manure. 

Ashes and bonemeal make an excellent 
fertilizer for small fruit. Use one part 
bonemeal to eight or ten parts ashes. Mix 
them well before applying. Scatter them 
broadcast under the trees and bushes as 
soon as the snow is gone. 

Do not make the mistake of depending 
on seeds sent out from the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department for stocking your garden. 
Of all American humbugs this is the silliest. 
It is also one of the hardest to get rid of, 
it would seem, as repeated efforts to dis- 
pense with it have failed. Any intelligent 
gardener will tell you that seed from 
government distribution is never to be 
depended on, in any respect. Sometimes 
it will grow. Sometimes it will not. If it 
grows, it almost invariably gives you varie- 
ties in every way inferior to those which 
the purchasing public demands. It is 
largely made up of old seed which costs but 
little because it is old. Years ago there 
might have been a benefit in this free dis- 
tribution of really good seed, but the time 
no longer demands it. The practice is kept 
up apparently for the sole purpose of 
assisting the office-holder to bamboozle the 
farming community into voting for him. 
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It hardly seems possible, in this enlightened 
age, that the gift of a few cheap seeds which 
cost the congressman nothing can influ- 
ence votes, but it must be that it does, or 
there would not be such a determined 
effort on the part of our congressmen to 
defeat the bill to do away with it. It pays 
to get the best seed inthe market. Patron- 
ize the men who make a business of grow- 
ing it. 

f any trees have died out in the orchard 
order some to take their places. In many 
sections of the country more or less trees 
die each year, some from disease, some from 
old age, some from injury, and some be- 
cause they were too tender to stand our 
climate. The only way in which we can 
keep our orchards full of bearing trees is by 
planting new ones each season. 


INCUBATORS 


Many country-home readers will be in- 
vesting in incubators this year. Iam often 
asked what kind I would advise. To 
which I reply—the best! I cannot tell 
what the name of the best incubator is, for 
there are so many really good ones on the 
market that it would hardly be possible to 
decide this point without having used them 
all. But what I mean by ‘‘the best’’ is— 
the machine that you feel sure covers all 
important points, after you have given it a 
thorough inspection. Look into its merits 
just as you would examine the merits of the 
horse you talk of buying. Bear in mind 
that a poor horse often looks as well as a 
sound one, also that you can buy a r 
horse for less money than you are asked for 
the really good one. Some incubators look 
well, and are offered at a low price, but 
these are not sufficient reasons to warrant 
your purchase of them. Go about amon 
your friends who have incubators and fin 
out their opinions about the various 
machines on the market. Do not invest 
until you are quite sure you have found a 
good make, and then be willing to pay the 
price asked for it. The extra money that 
a reliable machine will cost you will be 
money well invested. 


THE WINDOW GARDEN 


Make cuttings from your old plants for 
summer use in the garden. Break off the 
small branches and stick them down in the 
pot alongside the old plants, and not one in 
ten-will fail to grow. The old plants will 
be all the better for this pruning and the 
young plants will be clear gain. 

Pelargoniums should be budding now. 
Fertilize weekly. Look out for aphis. If 
any are found apply the Ivory soap infu- 
sion heretofore spoken of, at once and thor- 
oughly, and keep up the use of it until 
there is not an aphis to be seen. 

Bring up fuchsias, chrysanthemums and 
hydrangeas. As soon as the chrysanthe- 
mums send up sprouts, make young plants 
of them by separation. Put into small pots 
of rich soil. Cut back fuchsias at least a 
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third. Repot in fresh soil. Hydrangeas 
should not be pruned until after flowering. 
Fertilize freely to assist in the development 
of buds. 

Shake tuberous begonias and gloxinias 
out of the old soil in which they were left 
from last year, and spread the roots out on 
a damp cloth in a warm place to sprout. 
As soon as growth begins, pot in light, 
spongy soil. Six-inch pots will be large 
enough for them. 

Bring out the cannas, caladiums, gladi- 
oluses and dahlias and look them over to 
make sure of their condition. Throw away 
all roots that show the least indication of 
disease. 

Dahlias can be potted in boxes of rich 
earth, to furnish plants for early flowering. 
Do not break the clump of roots apart now, 
but after they have sprouted, when you 
plant them out in the garden beds. 


BRILLIANT WINTER EFFECTS FROM SHRUBS 


In looking over the grounds of many 
country homes this season I have been 
more than ever impressed with the fact 
that we waste a great deal of the beauty we 
ought to make good use of. We are accus- 
tomed to looking upon winter as a cheerless 
season, and do not expect to get any enjoy- 
ment out of the garden and home grounds, 
in the way of color, except from the ever- 
greens. Here is where we make a serious 
mistake. We ought to plant with a view 
to bright effects the year round. It is not 
only possible but an easy matter to have 
them if we will give the case a little study. 
We have plenty of material to work with. 
There are shrubs and vines which carry the 
brilliance of flowers through the entire 
winter in their fruit. 

The berberry is one of these. It is a 
graceful shrub at all times, but especially 
so after its leaves fall and its long pendant 
clusters of bright crimson berries shine 
forth in all their splendor. Then we see 
that this plant does not need flowers to 
make it a thing of beauty. If we giveita 
background of evergreen against which to 
display its charms, the color effect is 
heightened by the contrast. When seen 
against a bank of snow, its berries gleam 
with almost the brilliance of the salvia in 
the prime of its summer splendor. 

Red-barked dogwood is another shrub 
that ought to be extensively planted for 
winter color-effects. Here the effect is not 
obtained by fruit, but by the branches, 
which are of a shining red. Look at them 
in their interlaced profusion against a 
bank of snow, and they suggest an etching 
in the sharp clearness with which their 
tracery stands out upon the white back- 
ground. 

Our native celastrus is as showy as any 
flowering plant, with its profusion of orange 
and scarlet clusters of fruit, scattered all 
along its slender branches. Being a 
climber of rampant habit it can be trained 
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up trees of considerable size, where it will 
show most effectively against the sunny 
background of a winter sky. Seen under 
such conditions, the clusters of richly- 
colored fruit will gleam as if burnished, and 
you will wonder why the great possibilities 
of this plant have been overlooked. 

The mountain ash is unequaled for 
strong and dignified effect. Its great 
bunches of brilliant red berries make the 
tree a blaze of color for months. 

Some of the recently introduced roses of 
Japanese origin are more attractive when 
laden with their shining crimson seed- 
vessels, than when in bloom. These are 
most effective when planted in masses, after 
the fashion of a hedge. 

The snow-berry should be used along 
with some other plant of similar habit, but 
of contrasting color, to secure the best 
results from it. Planted among the 
rugosa roses, its white fruit shows to ex- 
cellent advantage. It is also effective 
against an evergreen background. But 
against a bank of snow its beauty is lost. 

Our native scarlet alder is simply 
magnificent after it becomes well estab- 
lished in the garden. Its long spikes of 
intensely brilliant berries gleam like fire in 
the sun. Seeing it, you will not miss the 
flowers of summer. 

There are other fruit-bearing plants 
which can be pressed into service in the 
attempt to make the home grounds attrac- 
tive in winter. Look them up, with a view 
to planting some of them when spring 
comes. There is no good reason why the 
evergreens, with their low and somewhat 
depressing tones of color should have the 
monopoly along these lines. They are of 
great value and we cannot afford to over- 
look them, but they should be used as part 
of the color-scheme in winter—not all of it. 
What we want is brighter and more cheer- 
ful color, with the evergreens to heighten 
by-contrast the general effect. 

This month and next is the proper time 
to set out these shrubs. Order them at 
once. If they come before you have the 
ground ready for them, put them in the 
cellar until you are prepared to plant them, 
being careful to keep their roots covered 
with damp moss or old carpeting—some- 
thing that will retain moisture. 


TRIMMING AND PRUNING 


This is a good time to go over the home 
grounds and trim the shrubs and trees. If 
you wait until later in the season to do this, 
the chances are that you will overlook the 
matter in the rush of work. But don’t go 
at the matter rashly. Inspect every shrub 
and tree from all sides, oat satisfy yourself 
what can be done to improve its shape and 
symmetry. It may be that you will con- 
clude on inspection that nothing is needed. 
Then let waleneumh alone. If youare not 
sure that improvement will result, don’t 
prune! 

















